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Movements  and  Influences  in 
English  Literature,  1927-19,52 


By  STEPHEN  SPENDER 

HE  historian  A.  L.  Rowsc  recently 
observed  that  the  present  generation 
of  the  English  had  touched  the  great¬ 
est  heights  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
their  country’s  history.  Perhaps  this  view  is 
too  extreme.  Still,  looking  back  over  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  I  am  struck  by  the  many 
ups  and  downs  of  circumstance  and  mood 
in  England  during  two  and  a  half  decades.* 

It  is  well  also  to  keep  the  idea  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  and  rather  volatile  English  sensibility 
in  mind,  since  the  usual  picture  which  for¬ 
eigners  have  of  the  phlegmatic  Englishman 
docs  not  fit  the  case  of  these  years.  In  1927 
there  was  a  rather  irresponsible  and  light¬ 
hearted  younger  generation.  The  under¬ 
graduates  of  the  1930’s  were  led  by  a  few 
young  writers,  their  minds  awakened  by 
events  to  a  consciousness  of  political  con¬ 
flicts.  In  the  1940’s  as  great  qualities  as  the 
young  have  ever  shown  were  forthcoming 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Yet  the  post¬ 
war  years  have  witnessed  a  curious  dis¬ 
piritedness,  not  unlike  the  mood  of  post¬ 
war  central  Europe  after  World  War  One. 
These  arc  generalizations,  but  they  apply 
to  the  mood  which  has  been  reflected  in 
contemporary  writing,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

John  Henry  Newman,  in  the  opening 
pages  of  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua,  wrote:  “I 

•  This  is  the  second  article  of  a  series  evaluatinir  the 
situation  and  evolution  of  the  various  national  lit¬ 
eratures  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  published 
under  the  sponsorship  of  The  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
— The  Editoff, 


think  Englishmen  the  most  suspicious  and 
touchy  of  mankind;  I  think  them  unreason¬ 
able  and  unjust  in  their  seasons  of  excite¬ 
ment;  but  I  had  rather  be  an  Englishman 
(as  in  fact  I  am)  than  belong  to  any  other 
race  under  heaven.  They  arc  as  generous 
as  they  arc  hasty  and  burly;  and  their  re¬ 
pentance  for  their  injustice  is  greater  than 
their  sin.” 

To  Newman  the  English  appeared  as  a 
people  moving  easily  from  depths  of  callous 
indifference  to  a  just  cause  to  heights  of 
imaginative  response  when  they  have  been 
forced  to  notice  it.  When  they  arc  not 
pushed  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss  in  which, 
side  by  side  with  danger,  they  become  aware 
of  their  own  greatest  qualities,  carelessness 
and  irresponsibility  can  make  them  unjust. 
They  have  the  irresponsibility  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  their  insularity. 

Attempts  to  answer  the  question  “What 
is  my  responsibility.?”  arc  one  of  the  unify¬ 
ing  things  in  the  very  divided  and  broken 
up  literary  scene  of  this  quarter  century. 

1.  Is  my  responsibility  of  a  public  kind: 
to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  historic  situation  and  to  imagine  what 
I  feel  to  be  the  correct  response  to  it.? 

2.  Or  is  my  responsibility  to  depict  the 
personal  values  of  individuals  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another,  and  in  their  soli¬ 
tude:  which  values,  though  perhaps  >ibi- 
matcly  social  ones,  do  not  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to,  nor  their  dependence 
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on,  the  politics  and  traditional  patterns  of 
society  ? 

3.  May  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
in  preaching  personal  relations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  values,  I  may  be  adumbrating  the 
idea  of  a  community  of  chosen  people,  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  their  separate  qualities  of  body 
and  mind,  who  may  through  the  example 
of  their  individualism  ultimately  save  so¬ 
ciety  from  materialism,  humanize  and  per¬ 
sonalize  it? 

4.  Perhaps  though  the  individual,  the  per¬ 
sonal,  and  the  social  arc  all  only  appear¬ 
ances,  masks  over  another  reality  of  living 
which  is  to  be  found  within  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  whose  authority  rests  outside 
these  things  altogether  ? 

These  positions  meet  within  the  idea  of 
responsibility  towards  something,  even 
though,  in  terms  of  one  another,  some  of 
them  may  seem  irresponsible.  Names  group 
themselves  around  each  of  them:  i.  The 
writers  of  the  1930’s.  2.  E.  M.  Forster,  and 
with  a  different  emphasis,  D.  H.  Lawrence; 
and  the  “Bloomsbury”  movement.  3.  D.  H. 
Lawrence  at  moments  believed  this,  E.  M. 
Forster  has  carefully  refused  to  believe  it, 
though  his  followers  may  think  that  such  a 
faith  or,  at  least,  hope  in  the  power  of  per¬ 
sonal  values  to  change  society  is  implicit 
in  his  work.  4.  T.  S.  Eliot,  Charles  Williams, 
W.  H.  Auden  (in  his  most  recent  poetry), 
Anne  Ridler  and  all  the  younger  writers 
who  have  been  influenced  by  Eliot’s  An¬ 
glicanism  would  say  yes.  So,  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  emphasis,  would  the  Catholic  novelists 
Evelyn  Waugh  and  Graham  Greene. 

Another  generalization — or  perhaps  the 
same  one,  put  differentlv — true  about  most 
writing  of  this  period  is  that  there  can  never 
have  been  a  time  in  which  the  writer  was 
so  conscious  of  the  “situation  of  the  writer.” 
Conscious  perhaps  in  the  positive  though 
external  sense  of  feeling  he  should  use  his 
writing  to  support  action  which  might  save 
civilization  from  war,  or  to  identifv  him 
with  the  cause  of  the  victims  of  Fascism,  or 
to  make  a  dull  self-pitying  middle  class 
aware  of  responsibility  for  the  plight  of  the 


unemployed  and  the  oppressed.  Conscious 
perhaps — more  profoundly,  though  in  an 
opposite  sense — of  the  danger  of  public 
thought  entering  into  literature,  for  what¬ 
ever  reason;  since  the  public  cause,  how¬ 
ever  just  and  compelling,  blots  out  in  the 
mind  penetrated  too  deeply  by  it  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  living  and  feeling  in  terms  of 
uninterrupted  individual  experience.  Con¬ 
scious  perhaps,  in  yet  another  sense,  of  be¬ 
lieving  that  poetry  should  neither  be  a  me¬ 
dium  of  expressing  personality  nor  of  con¬ 
veying  public  thought;  but  a  technique  put 
at  the  service  of  a  tradition  by  a  craftsman- 
critic  with  developed  sensibility  devoted 
solely  to  comprehending  that  tradition,  and 
creating  in  terms  of  the  contemporary 
world  the  sense  of  the  past. 

A  good  many  writers  would  recognize 
none  of  these  aims.  They  would  describe 
themselves  as  purists  simply  trying  to  use 
words  well,  story  tellers  trying  to  tell  a  story 
well,  lyricists  trying  to  sing  of  nature  and 
life  as  poets  have  always  sung.  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  push  my  generalizations  too  far, 
onto  those  who  would  not  admit  them.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  certainly  a  pastoral  tradition 
in  poetry  and  in  story-telling  which  remains 
outside  all  social  movements  at  all  times. 
Ultimately  it  rests  on  the  fact  that  within 
changes  of  history  a  great  part  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  scene  and  a  great  deal  of  the  interest 
of  living  over  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
has  changed  very  little.  The  shepherd  flut¬ 
ing  to  his  flocks,  the  peasant  in  his  cottage — 
these  do  not  change,  or  they  vary  so  slight¬ 
ly,  that  in  most  countries  the  poet  only  has 
to  scratch  the  skin  of  the  agricultural  la¬ 
bourer  to  discover  shepherd  or  peasant  un¬ 
derneath. 

At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Normandy, 
a  correspondent  broadcasting  from  the 
fighting  which  surrounded  the  Allied  land¬ 
ing,  described  a  farmer  who  continued  to 
plough  his  field  in  a  concentric  pattern 
while  aeroplanes  roared  overhead  or  dived 
down  close  to  him,  and  fighting  continued 
a  few  hundred  yards  away.  This  farmer 
might  be  taken  as  a  symbol  for  the  eternal 
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theme  of  much  literature,  which  is  com¬ 
plementary  rather  than  opposed  to  the  mod¬ 
ernist  one.  The  writer  in  whose  ears  Rim¬ 
baud’s  phrase  rings  “II  faut  ctre  absolu- 
ment  moderne”  or  the  writer  whose  inspi¬ 
ration  is  the  struggle  for  human  freedom, 
may  believe  that  he  is  defending  the  an¬ 
cient  life  or  the  non-political  pastoral  sub¬ 
ject  with  his  own  modernism  or  politics, 
just  as  the  Voltairean  liberal  felt  that  he 
would  die  to  protect  the  freedom  of  sjseech 
of  those  who  attacked  him. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  before  1952,  there 
were  at  least  four  clearly  recognizable 
phases,  each  of  them  producing  an  attitude 
characteristic  of  its  particular  period. 

The  first  phase,  from  1927  to  1931,  was 
that  of  the  late  ’Twenties.  It  was  a  period 
of  extreme  individualism,  aesthetic  self- 
consciousness,  and  literary  experiment. 
Cyril  Connolly  has  summed  up  these  years 
in  his  Enemies  of  Promise  (an  entertaining, 
highly  intelligent  book,  at  times  superficial 
in  its  judgements,  but  extraordinarily  alive, 
and  in  its  way  a  classic  of  this  period)  : 


CYRIL  CONNOLLY 


The  world  had  lived  too  long  under  martial 
law  to  desire  a  socialized  form  of  art,  for  hu¬ 
man  beings  in  the  mass  had  proved  but  a  union 
of  slaughterers.  There  was  more  hope  and  in¬ 
terest  in  extreme  individuality.  This  romantic 
restatement  of  the  individual  was  of  value  to 
the  younger  generation,  since  it  enabled  them 
to  inflate  their  own  lives,  and  to  give  to  them 
a  depth  and  importance  which  they  otherwise 
lacked.  Soon  the  universities  were  flooded  with 
emotional  dud  cheques,  stumers  on  the  bank 
of  experience  forged  in  the  name  of  Swann 
or  Daedalus,  Monsieur  Teste  or  Mrs  Dallo- 
way.  Proustians  developed  a  w'ool-winding 
technique  in  friendship,  an  indefatigable  ego¬ 
tism  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  combined  with  a 
lively  social  ambition.  Valerians  made  it  clear 
that  everything  was  a  little  more  difficult  than 
it  seemed,  and  then  more  difficult  again.  The 
Daedalus  young  men  were  defeatists,  proud 
and  twisted,  their  rudeness  was  justified  by  the 
impact  of  some  ancestral  curse;  the  Waste- 
Landers  were,  more  miserable  still,  while  the 
young  Huxleys  found  relief  in  epigrams  and 
bawdy  erudition: 

Oh  yes,  decidedly 

Having  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  past 

One  will  amuse  oneself,  decidedly.  .  .  . 

The  Gidian  immoralists  were  perverse  and 
moody,  the  Stracheyites  wore  fringes  and 
spoke  with  a  dying  pejorative  fall,  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  were  impulsive,  the  Mansfieldians 
were  simple  and  “back-to-childhood”;  the  Sit- 
wellians  went  to  the  ballet  in  white  ties  and 
began  their  sentences  with  lingering  sibilance: 
“I  must  say  I  do  definitely  think  .  .  .’’  It  was 
the  golden  age  of  Bloomsbury,  under  the  last 
long  shadows  of  the  Ivory  Tower,  a  romantic, 
affected  and  defeatist  epoch;  action  was  dis¬ 
credited,  it  had  caused  the  war;  “And  as  for 
goodness — listen  to  Freud.  Truth?  but  what 
about  Einstein?  History?  Have  you  read  The 
Decline  of  the  West?  Nothing  remains  but 
beauty.  Have  you  read  Waley’s  170  Chinese 
Poems?  Beauty  and,  of  course,  one’s  intellec¬ 
tual  integrity  and  personal  relations.” 

This  is  a  brilliant  caricature  of  literary 
fashions  which  names  the  right  names  and 
evokes  the  atmosphere  of  the  period.  It 
makes  the  telling  point  that  a  characteristic 
of  the  1920’s  was  the  exploitation  of  the 
achievement  of  a  few  lonelv  geniuses  like 
Joyce  and  Proust,  to  justifv  the  frivolity, 
freakishness  and  perversity  of  literary  play- 
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boys  and  playgir’  The  review  Transition 
is  an  unique  mixture  of  the  wholly  serious 
with  the  wholly  frivolous:  the  one  pole  rep¬ 
resented  by  Joyce,  the  other  by  the  imitators 
of  Gertrude  Stein. 

In  any  individualist  epoch  moral  credit 
is  laid  up  by  a  few  lonely  individualists  in 
their  towers  of  ivory  or  of  iron — the  scholars 
and  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  or,  in  our 
epoch,  a  Flaubert  or  a  Joyce.  The  values  of 
these  are  wasted  by  those  who  have  nothing 
but  an  appeal  to  “individual  values”  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  silliness.  The  gold  of  Joyce  is  used 
to  back  the  paper  currency  of  Gertrude 
Stein’s  excesses  in  verbal  stuttering.  This 
rapidly  becomes  an  inflated  currency  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  works  of  half-a-dozen  lesser 
writers. 

Throughout  the  first  ten  years  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  under  discussion  the  great  mountains 
of  literature  of  the  first  half  of  this  century 
still  straddled  the  continent;  and  as  the  long 
day  advanced,  their  connection  with  the 
land  mass  of  still  greater  Alps  of  the  past, 
was  revealed  with  an  impressiveness  real¬ 
ized  by  few  at  its  dawn.  That  Ulysses, 
which  had  shocked  the  critics  no  less  by  its 
form  and  multiple  variety  of  styles  than  by 
its  content,  was  a  translation  of  Homeric 
myth  into  the  conditions  of  contemporary 
Dublin,  interpreted  by  a  scholar  and  creator 
of  genius  who  had  mastered  the  history  of 
European  literature  and  was  fluent  in  half- 
a-dozen  European  languages,  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  contemporary  writers.  It  showed 
that  the  European  tradition,  when  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  contemporary  world, 
was  far  more  revolutionary  than  any  sen¬ 
sationalist  movement  flouting  all  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  past,  such  as  Futurism,  could  be. 
The  greatness  of  the  European  tradition  lay 
not  in  docile  imitation  of  conventional 
forms  but  in  learned  assimilation  of  past 
literatures  by  a  writer  who  could  translate 
their  values  into  the  language  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  age. 

It  showed  too  that  in  the  past  hundred 
years  there  had  been  such  a  complete  break 
in  all  the  patterns  of  behaviour  which  make 


life  significant  as  myth  or  ritual,  that  the 
traditional  aims  of  literature  could  not  be 
preserved  without  a  break  in  the  forms,  con¬ 
ventions  and  subject  matter  of  writing.  The 
point  about  the  traditional  was  that  to  its 
contemporaries  it  was  living  and  not  just 
the  observance  of  literary  politeness.  To 
make  it  living  today  it  had  to  adapt  itself 
to  life,  even  if  this  meant  a  complete  break 
with  good  manners.  The  external  forms  and 
the  familiar  subjects — those  shapes  and  sur¬ 
faces  whereby  the  reader  ordinarily  recog¬ 
nizes  the  continuity  of  literature — had  to  be 
broken  in  order  to  establish  a  deeper  con¬ 
nection  with  the  past.  Unless  the  form  and 
the  word  were  revolutionized  the  claim  of 
literature  to  represent  the  felt  experience 
of  a  significant  area  of  contemporary  living, 
would  be  lost. 

One  aspect  of  James  Joyce’s  work  is  that 
of  a  jealous  fanatic  interpreting  past  myth 
within  contemporary  situations.  Finnegans 
Wake,  even  more  than  Ulysses,  is  an  im¬ 
mensely  complicated  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What,  in  modern  terms,  would  be  an 
epic?”  Joyce  put  to  himself  the  problem 
which  Ibsen  solved  (after  his  early  verse 
dramas)  when,  instead  of  writing  plays 
about  the  lives  of  Princes  and  Princesses  at 
Court,  he  wrote  about  a  man  who  could 
not  persuade  his  fellow  citizens  to  improve 
the  local  drainage  system.  The  town  coun¬ 
cillor,  and  the  master  builder,  were  the 
bourgeois  heroes  who  corresponded  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  Prince  Hamlet  or 
Britannicus.  Finnegans  Wake  contains  an 
elaborate  system  of  such  correspondence, 
more  freefv  developed  than  the  rather  me¬ 
chanical  identification  of  the  characters  in 
Ulysses  with  those  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  answer  to  the  questions  of  what  cor¬ 
responds  to  what,  and  who  to  whom,  in  a 
modern  epic,  is  complicated.  More  than 
complicated,  it  is  inevitably  a  twisted  one. 
To  ask  ourselves  how,  in  contemporary 
terms,  we  can  create  the  literature  not  of 
forms  and  conventions  but  of  the  values  of 
the  past — the  plays  of  Shakespeare  but  mod¬ 
ern  plays,  the  poetic  order  of  the  Divine 
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Comedy  but  as  it  would  be  today  and  as  it 
would  be  written  today — suggests  already  a 
kind  of  irony  such  as  we  feel  when  we  com¬ 
pare  a  modern  king  or  a  modern  lord  with 
the  magnificent  figures  in  Renaissance 
paintings.  Perhaps  the  answer  has  to  be  a 
learned  one:  to  be  conscious  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  aware  of  the  need  to  have  a 
developed  sense  of  the  past  and  of  its  rele¬ 
vance  to  what  is  contemporary. 

The  work  that  dominates,  like  an  Everest, 
the  period  under  consideration,  is  Finne¬ 
gans  Wake,  an  attempt  to  write  a  book 
about  the  history  of  mankind,  dreaming 
and  telling  its  story  in  the  mind  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  hero  Earwicker.  Joyce’s  “interior  mono¬ 
logue”  of  Stephen  Daedalus  and  Bloom  has 
become  the  inner  language  of  the  race 
dreaming  all  its  myths  in  words  woven 
on  the  skein  of  a  half-dozen  languages, 
within  a  history  repeating  itself  in  endless 
cycles. 

So  immense  is  the  scale  of  Joyce’s  re-in¬ 
vention  of  life  within  his  work,  that  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  proportions  of  a  counter-life,  re¬ 
placing  living  altogether.  Indeed  the  logic  of 
Joyce’s  method  was  that  literature  can  take 
the  place  of  life.  For  the  assumption  behind 
the  invention  of  interior  monologue  is  that 
living  is  verbal.  A  man  walks  along  the 
street,  seeing  things,  hearing  things,  think¬ 
ing  his  thoughts.  All  these  ideas  and  events 
exist  in  his  mind  as  words.  They  are  not, 
though,  words  arranged  in  the  reasoned 
order  of  past  literature,  which  substitutes 
for  the  interior  verbal  chaos  of  the  word¬ 
thinking  mind,  an  order  of  its  own.  The 
written  word  before  Joyce  amounts  really 
to  a  description  in  other  words  of  the  in¬ 
terior  word-mindscape.  A  literature  model¬ 
led  on  the  inner  arranging  and  disarrang¬ 
ing  of  words  without  the  intermediary  of 
“bookish”  language  would  be  a  direct  im¬ 
position  of  the  inner  language  created  by 
the  writer  upon  the  interior  verbal  life  of 
the  reader.  It  would  be  like  a  blood-trans¬ 
fusion  of  a  stream  of  living  words  into  the 
stream  of  the  reader’s  own  verbal  inner  life 
where  the  newly  imposed  streams  of  Joyce¬ 


an  thinking  become  inseparable  from  the 
reader’s  own  thought  and  way  of  thinking. 

In  another  way  too,  Joyce’s  method  leads 
to  such  an  extension  of  the  claims  of  his 
new  kind  of  literature  over  life  that  it  seems 
to  devour  life  altogether.  The  language  of 
Finnegans  Wa\e  suggests  an  ocean  of  all 
languages  of  all  times  moving  through  the 
dreams  of  everyone,  and  bearing  with  it  all 
impressions  of  all  times,  the  whole  of  hu¬ 
man  and  natural  history.  For  Joyce’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  language  of  the  world  of 
interior  dream-monologue  led  him  to  fol¬ 
low  it  into  its  connections  with  other  lan¬ 
guages.  Yet  in  inventing  the  language, 
made  up  of  about  six  languages,  in  Finne¬ 
gans  Wake,  Joyce  was  limited  by  those 
languages  he  knew.  Logically  enough,  he 
should  have  included  every  language  in  the 
world,  and  all  dead  and  lost  languages  into 
the  bargain.  His  path  was  one  from  which 
for  him  there  was  no  turning  back  and  was 
only  capable  of  extension.  He  was  wholly 
committed  to  total  complexity.  It  is  said  that 
someone  once  complained  that  to  read  Fin¬ 
negans  Wake  would  require  his  entire  life¬ 
time.  “That  is  what  I  expect  of  my  read¬ 
ers,”  Joyce  is  supposed  to  have  said.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  he  made  this  reply,  he  should 
have  done  so,  because  his  method  led  to 
nothing  less  than  the  usurping  of  the  inner 
verbal  life  of  the  reader  by  the  inflooding 
world  of  the  Joycean  multilingual  cosmos. 

It  follows  too  that  Joyce  was  one  of  those 
geniuses  who  present  their  contemporaries 
with  an  appalling  problem.  Having  gone  in 
a  certain  direction  which  seems  the  only 
possible  one  for  a  great  modern  literature, 
his  example  paradoxically  showed  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  other  writers  was  to  find 
the  way  back  from  his  direction,  even 
though  they  could  find  no  other  new  one. 
The  story  of  Wagner  in  music,  Picasso  in 
painting,  Joyce  in  literature,  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  symptom  of  the  times.  So  the 
comment  of  some  wag  that  Virginia 
Woolfs  Mrs  Dalloway  is  CZ/yx^er-and- 
soda-water,  is  painfully  revealing  not  only 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  intelligent  of  the 
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writers  influenced  by  Joyce  but  of  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  many  writers  of  this  time. 

Every  turning  back,  though,  is  a  refusal, 
a  reaction.  Thus  one  of  the  depressing  con¬ 
clusions  we  have  to  accept  is  that  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  seen  a  reaction  from 
the  principles  of  the  modernist  movement. 
Writers  have  turned  back  from  the  heroic 
path  which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  day  when 
the  whole  experience  of  the  modern  world 
would  be  created  within  a  future  literature; 
when  the  exciting  forms  of  machines  and 
the  discoveries  of  science  would  be  fused 
with  the  myths  of  past  tradition;  and  when 
values  which  had  become  disconnected 
from  the  past  would  be  joined  to  the  most 
sordid  or  the  most  daring  experiences  of 
the  modern  world,  in  a  furnace  of  new  lit¬ 
erary  forms. 

In  the  development  of  T.  S.  Eliot  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  this  re-tracing  of  steps, 
this  going  back  from  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  is  apparent.  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first 
of  his  longer  poems  to  be  written  after  T he 
Waste  Land,  shows  a  narrowing  of  focus 
from  the  impersonal  prophetic  vision  of 


T.  S.  ELIOT 


the  crisis  of  a  whole  civilization,  to  the 
theme  of  personal  salvation.  The  form  of 
Ash  Wednesday  is  wonderfully  invented 
and  has  that  very  individual  quality  which 
makes  Eliot  difficult  to  compare  with  any 
other  modern  poet.  But  there  is  not,  as  in 
The  Waste  Land,  that  objectivity  which 
gives  the  earlier  poem  a  quality  of  imper¬ 
sonality,  and  a  language  which  has  altered 
(most  effectively  perhaps  where  least  di¬ 
rectly)  the  style  of  many  other  poets.  In 
The  Waste  Land  Eliot’s  voice  seemed  the 
instrument  of  a  reality  larger  than  anything 
he  could  completely  comprehend  within  his 
own  personality.  In  Four  Quartets,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  Mr  Eliot,  sometimes  sententious, 
sometimes  profound,  sometimes  sublime. 
But  he  has  turned  back  from  the  modernist 
development  of  literature  towards  a  kind 
of  revolutionary  classicism,  to  the  personal. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  his  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  personal.  It  is  indeed  man’s  place  in 
a  Christian  world  whose  values  are  not 
bounded  by  time.  My  point,  though,  is  that 
his  experiencing  and  expressing  of  these 
values  is  through  the  funnel  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  whereas  in  T he  Waste  Land  the  theme 
and  the  material  seem  somehow  to  exceed 
the  sides  of  the  funnel,  and  the  poem  breaks 
over  us  with  an  extraordinary  objectivity, 
like  a  volcano. 

Joyce  aimed  at  just  such  an  objectivity: 
the  breaking  down  of  the  walls  of  the  skull 
by  the  language  of  the  world-dream;  and 
this  is  what  I  call  the  aim — perhaps  tragic — 
of  revolutionary  classicism.  It  led  too  deeply 
and  too  widely  into  the  wholeness  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  literature  has  turned  back  to  the 
opinionated,  the  political,  the  dogmatic  and 
the  personal. 

Such  a  narrowing  of  focus  is  inevitable. 
Joyce’s  development  points  to  a  cosmic  lit¬ 
erature  which,  in  including  and  expressing 
everything,  would  also  remain  hermetic  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  outside  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  all  but  the  very  few  readers.  All 
the  same,  his  development  seems  to  show 
that  the  great  modern  literature  of  the 
twentieth  century  of  which  the  Symbolists 
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and  Imagists  seemed  to  be  the  John  the 
Baptists,  must  inevitably  be  immensely  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult.  The  greatest  past  literary 
tradition,  like  the  Messiah,  if  it  ever  ap>- 
peared  in  the  circumstances  of  modern 
reality,  would  not  and  perhaps  could  not  be 
recognized. 

The  development  of  the  last  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  has  seen  the  literary  giants  become  ex¬ 
tinct,  their  aims  embodied  in  a  few  great 
masterpieces  which  reach  back  through 
Joyce  and  Valery  to  the  late  work  of  Henry 
James  and  Flaubert.  Their  methods  have 
become  mine  shafts  and  outworks  fallen 
into  disuse  and  disrepair.  The  dogma  of 
one  belief  has  taken  the  place  of  the  idea 
of  a  world-literary  religion  of  universal 
myth.  The  sectarian,  the  personal,  the  auto¬ 
biographical  and  biographical,  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  reportage  and  open  journalism  have 
gradually  swamped  the  scene,  so  that  today 
the  fearless  and  thrilling  modern  movement 
whose  experiments  made  the  readers  open 
the  pages  of  the  small  literary  reviews  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  with  trembling  excitement,  is 
scarcely  remembered.  The  frankness  and 
obscenity  of  the  contemporary  novel  in  the 
English  language — whether  in  Britain  or 
America — camouflage  a  deadly  respecta¬ 
bility  of  rhythms,  forms  and  imagery. 
Twenty  years  ago  some  readers  looked  to 
modern  literature  for  an  extraordinary  reve¬ 
lation,  while  others  at  the  very  least  saw  in 
Apollinaire,  Cocteau,  Gide,  Proust  or  the 
early  Eliot  a  justification  of  audacious  pat¬ 
terns  of  living.  Today,  all  too  often  one 
looks  to  it  for  an  experience  which  is  better 
conveyed  by  a  sermon  or  political  manifesto 
or  on  a  battlefield  or  in  a  brothel. 

One  major  writer  offered  a  clear  alter¬ 
native  to  Joyce’s  attempt  to  identify  a  river 
of  words  flowing  in  an  interior  monologue 
through  the  minds  of  his  characters,  with 
the  larger  rivers  of  history  and  geography. 
This  was  D.  H.  Lawrence  who  had  entered 
his  last  phase  before  his  death  (1930)  at  the 
beginning  of  this  twenty-five  years. 


Lawrence  has  been  labelled  by  one  of  his 
recent  biographers  (Anthony  West)  a 
prophet  rather  than  a  novelist  or  a  poet. 
What  is  meant  by  this  is  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  using  words  so  as  to  put  his 
readers  directly  in  touch  with  other  people 
and  with  things,  and  so  as  to  influence  their 
behaviour,  rather  than  as  ends  in  them¬ 
selves.  But  like  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  he  may  have  been  a  great  writer  and 
novelist  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  tendencies  in  modern  writ¬ 
ing  exemplified  in  the  work  of  Eliot,  Proust, 
Joyce,  Huxley  and  J.  C.  Squire  (this  is  the 
kind  of  outrageous  list  he  sometimes  made 
in  his  correspondence) .  Every  work  which 
concentrated  on  the  mental  situation  of  a 
civilization  existing  rather  inside  men’s 
heads  than  in  the  external  universe,  he 
labelled  “cerebral.”  He  did  not  accept  any 
point  of  view  which  regarded  men  as  the 
products  of  their  historic  circumstances.  Or 
when,  occasionally,  he  himself  had  the  sense 
of  being  a  conditioned  victim  of  his  time, 
he  wanted  to  blow  up  everything  and  let 
the  choking  plants  and  the  giant  lizards 
triumph  over  the  ruins.  In  this  respect,  like 
W.  B.  Yeats,  he  discerned  some  destructive 
quality  in  Fascism  with  which  he  sympa¬ 
thized.  Essentially  he  regarded  human  be¬ 
ings  as  involved  firstly  in  their  relations 
with  one  another  and  secondly  with  nature. 
He  thought  of  them  as  potentially  outside 
their  culture.  He  rebelled  against  what  he 
had  experienced  as  a  child  (he  was  the  son 
of  a  miner)  in  Nottinghamshire.  One  of  the 
main  impulses  discernible  in  his  work  is  a 
blinding — rather  than  a  blind — hatred  of 
industrial  civilization.  This  insensate  hatred 
of  industrial  squalor  prevented  him  from 
ever  being  sensible  about  politics  and  the 
like. 

Whenever  he  thought  about  civilization, 
it  was  about  some  primitive  community  in 
which  he  felt  that  human  beings  had  not 
lost  their  instinctual  awareness  of  one  an¬ 
other  and  their  environment;  he  rejected 
the  concept  of  a  civilization  in  which  each 
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person  was  shut  into  a  cerebral  interior 
world  which  finally  was  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  self-destructive  loneliness.  He  insisted  on 
sex  as  the  complete  relationship  of  body 
and  mind  whereby  a  man  and  a  woman 
might  release  themselves  from  the  prison 
of  contemporary  life.  He  answered  Proust, 
Joyce,  Eliot  and  the  rest  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries — all  of  whom  had  it  in  common  that 
they  regarded  the  intellectual  problem  of 
the  sensitive  individual  as  that  of  relating 
his  own  mental  heritage  of  a  past  tradition 
to  the  fragmented  and  perverted  forms  of 
contemporary  society — with  his  appeal  to  a 
more  primitive  individual  consciousness, 
capable  of  breaking  away  from  an  effete 
environment,  and  achieving  contact  with 
other  people  and  with  nature  at  an  almost 
barbaric  level.  The  theme  of  Lady  Chatter- 
ley’s  Lover  is  the  seduction  of  the  feminine 
aristocratic  life,  surrounded  by  inhibiting 
conventions,  represented  by  Lady  Chatter- 
ley,  by  Mellors,  the  game-keeper  who  repre¬ 
sents  more  primitive  values.  Lawrence 
throws  out  the  challenge,  moreover,  that 
in  the  modern  world  the  more  primitive  is 
often  synonymous  with  the  more  civilized. 
He  analyzed  and  rejected  the  idea  of  social 
man  whether  in  the  writing  of  a  bourgeois 
chronicler  of  bourgeois  life  like  John  Gals¬ 
worthy  in  The  Forsyte  Saga  (whose  high- 
class  lovers  he  compared  to  dogs  copulating 
in  the  gutter)  or  the  Labour  Party,  or  a 
traditionalist  like  T.  S.  Eliot.  He  believed 
that  the  onlv  kind  of  social  revolution  worth 
while  would  be  one  against  the  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  “social  man”  and  on  behalf  of  the 
instinctual  individuality. 

In  some  ways,  Lawrence’s  view  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  some  early  colonizer 
who  rejects  the  society  to  which  he  belongs 
and  decides  to  go  out  and  seek  a  new  and 
virgin  world.  He  had  very  much  the  feeling 
that  after  all  Western  Civilization  occupies 
only  a  small  corner  of  time  and  space,  and 
is  indeed  today  only  as  large  as  our  affec¬ 
tions  for  it.  If  we  feel  it  has  failed  we  need 
not  become  prisoners  of  its  failure,  and  his¬ 
tory  has  not  written  parts  for  Europeans 


which  they  have  to  play,  like  the  dying 
decadent  Romans  whom  we  read  about. 
There  are  other  times  and  places  of  which 
we  can  take  notice,  and  even  other  civiliza¬ 
tions,  which  modern  communications  have 
put  at  our  doorstep.  If  we  think  of  Law¬ 
rence  as  the  opposite  of  Joyce — as  moving 
through  physical  spheres  where  Joyce 
moved  through  a  universe  of  the  mind — 
then  he  also,  by  an  opposite  path,  was  po¬ 
tentially  a  writer  of  the  world  and  not  of 
any  one  country  or  culture.  His  journeys 
in  every  continent  (Frieda  Lawrence  has 
told  me  that  he  wished  to  write  a  novel 
about  each  one  of  the  five)  correspond  to 
Joyce’s  exploration  of  diverse  languages. 

In  After  Strange  Gods  Eliot  arraigned 
Lawrence  for  spiritual  perversity.  Law¬ 
rence’s  refusal  to  accept  his  responsibilities 
as  a  member  of  Western  Civilization  did 
indeed  lead  him  to  strange  places.  The  lit¬ 
eralness  with  which  he  interpreted  his  sym¬ 
bolism  of  Dark  Gods  sometimes  results  in 
absurdities.  More  serious  than  this  was  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  ideas  led  to  those  of 
the  Fascists.  Bertrand  Russell  has  attacked 
him  recently  (in  a  broadcast)  for  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  blood  and  soil  which  led 
directly  to  Belsen  and  Buchenwald.  This  is 
surely  unjust.  Rather  his  responsibility  for 
faith  to  nothing  but  his  impulses  infects 
his  writings  at  times  like  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  (for  example,  on  different  occa¬ 
sions  he  criticizes  Christ  for  not  sleeping 
with  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Beloved  Disciple 
and  Judas  Iscariot).  This  was  a  disease 
which  incidentally  prevented  him  from  ever 
completely  discovering  a  satisfactory  form 
for  his  own  writing,  since  he  did  not  even 
consider  himself  responsible  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  discipline  of  his  art.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  careless  writer :  yet  the  reader  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  he  never  perfected  any¬ 
thing.  He  resented  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  do  so. 

Perfection  would  have  seemed  to  him 
too  close  to  the  rounded  enclosing  walls  of 
the  cerebral  prisons  of  other  contemporary 
writers.  His  task  was  to  show  that  there 
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was  a  sensual  world  of  human  beings  and 
nature  outside  whatever  had  gone  wrong 
with  modern  men  and  women.  They  could 
still  save  themselves — in  his  view — by  get¬ 
ting  into  contact  with  the  sensual  through 
their  own  senses.  Lawrence  spent  his  life 
encamped  in  the  fields  just  outside  that 
castle  of  tradition  in  which  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  his  time  chose  to  spend  their 
lives,  contemplating  the  ruins,  remember¬ 
ing  the  past  and  trying  to  relate  the  knights 
and  ladies,  troubadours,  philosophers  and 
theologians  who  had  once  been  the  castle’s 
inhabitants,  to  the  world  of  wireless  sets 
and  cellophane.  The  ruins — the  literary 
squatters  reminded  themselves — were  after 
all  fragments  of  the  past  even  if  now  they 
were  only  the  object  of  visits  by  tourists. 
That  ruined  tower  in  which  a  Yeats  or  an 
Eliot  endured  a  voluntary  life-imprison¬ 
ment  had  a  history  (Elizabeth  and  Essex, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion)  one  must  translate 
into  terms  of  modern  life. 

Perhaps  one  day  someone  would  discover 
the  Castle  rules.  If  this  could  be  done,  a 
certain  scruple  rather  generally  felt — that 
it  was  mere  aestheticism  to  sit  among  the 
ruins  trying  to  arrange  them  into  a  fortress 
to  protect  one’s  own  mind  from  the  world 
of  bombing  aeroplanes — would  be  removed. 
The  sense  of  tradition  would  be  reinforced 
by  the  voice  of  past  authority.  Poignant 
glimpses  between  shattered  fragments 
would  be  reinforced  as  it  were  by  thunder¬ 
ous  noises  coming  out  of  holes  in  the 
ground.  Dogmatic  voices  from  the  past 
would  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  castle 
which  remained  as  true  today  as  they  had 
always  been,  for  whoever  had  the  sense  of 
tradition.  At  present  they  might  seem  ir¬ 
relevant  to  the  inhabitants  of  factories  and 
slums,  but  one  had  only  to  persuade  one’s 
contemporaries  that  time  was  unreal,  for 
them  to  recognize  authority  and  see  that 
their  present  existence  outside  the  castle, 
and  divorced  from  the  past,  was  a  kind  of 
illusion. 

Actually  Lawrence,  in  this  fantasy,  should 
not  be  made  to  camp  just  outside  the  casdc. 


for  that  is  an  industrial  area.  He  lives,  rather, 
beyond  the  belt  of  industrial  landscape  in 
a  rather  comfortable  jungle  in  a  hut  paid 
for  by  some  rich  lady.  From  here  he  dares 
the  men  of  letters  to  open  their  prison  doors, 
abandon  their  ruins,  traverse  the  industrial 
area  and  walk  boldly  into  the  jungle  where 
— he  half-mockingly  assures  them — the 
cobra  twisted  round  the  trunk  of  the  gum 
tree  will  whisper  sibyllant  language  to  the 
snake  coiled  within  their  loins,  and  the 
sun  will  gaze  with  blank  white  stare 
straight  down  through  their  ribs  at  another 
sun  concealed  in  their  diaphragm. 

There  were  here  the  opposed  principles 
of  a  debate  between  the  intellectualized  and 
the  naive  views.  It  was  the  kind  of  polemic 
which  might  have  taken  place  between  Van 
Gogh  at  Arles  and  the  painters  who  worked 
in  Paris. 

One  critic  aware  of  the  elements  in  the 
debate  was  Wyndham  Lewis,  who  attacked 
both  sides.  He  did  so  from  what  was  really 
a  painter’s  or,  rather,  a  draughtsman’s  point 
of  view:  from  much  the  same  premises  as 
made  William  Blake  attack  painters  who 
ignored  line.  He  lumped  Lawrence  and 
Joyce  together  as  interior  writers  of  the  vis¬ 
ceral  organs  and  senses;  of  the  ear  and  the 
intestines  and  what  went  on  inside  man’s 
body  and  mind.  He  criticized  them  for  the 
neglect  of  the  external  forms  of  things  seen 
by  the  eye.  What  Lawrence  reviled  in  Joyce 
as  cerebral  “would-be”  writing,  Lewis  re¬ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  diarrhoea  of  stored-up 
impressions  of  years  which  came  pouring 
out  of  him  indiscriminately  and  shapelessly. 
As  for  Lawrence — his  world  was  the  sticky, 
clammy  one  of  the  sexual  organs,  foetid, 
hot  and  sweaty. 

In  Time  and  Western  Man,  his  novel 
The  Apes  of  God,  and  his  irregularly  ap¬ 
pearing  review  T he  Enemy,  written  entire¬ 
ly  by  himself,  Lewis  put  himself  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  eye,  that  external 
vision  of  things  which  he  identified  with 
the  Renaissance  genius.  He  maintained  this 
against  the  time-obsessed,  relativist,  Freu¬ 
dian,  Joycean,  Proustian  and  Lawrentian 
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attitudes.  His  polemics  are  full  of  vividly 
amusing  passages  and  his  writing  has  a 
virile  strength.  Unfortunately  his  attacks 
were  weakened  by  his  having  little  positive 
to  put  forward  except  his  own  highly  ro¬ 
mantic  idea  of  European  genius.  Within 
the  parliamentary  modern  world  he  seemed 
to  regard  himself  as  “member  for  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,”  elected  by  Michelangelo  and  Leo¬ 
nardo.  In  his  novel  The  Apes  of  God  in 
which  he  attacks  the  Sitwells,  Bloomsbury 
and  various  other  easily  identifiable  contem¬ 
porary  figures,  he  sets  up  Pierpoint,  a  mys¬ 
terious  figure  representing  Intelligence  and 
True  Genius  hovering  in  the  background 
of  his  scene  of  dressed-up  aesthetic  Apes. 
All  too  obviously  one  recognizes  in  Pier- 
point  the  figure  whom  Freud  claims  to  be 
the  hero  of  most  novels:  “His  Majesty  the 
Ego.”  It  is  a  pity  that  the  outline  of  the  clear 
intelligence  which  certainly  Lewis  has, 
never  emerged  coldly  and  objectively  from 
the  smokescreen  of  fuss  with  which  this 
writer  and  painter  has  always  surrounded 
all  his  operations. 

Another  generalization  I  may  hazard 
about  this  period,  is  that  in  the  first  part  of 
it  writers  tend  to  invent  their  own  home¬ 
made  philosophies,  even  if  the  bits  are 
taken  from  professional  thinkers  and  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  even  if  the  philosophy  itself 
adds  up  to  no  coherent  system.  E.  M.  For¬ 
ster  makes  the  centre  of  his  work  personal 
relations,  and  in  a  sense  he  believes  in  them 
as  others  believe  in  the  creed  of  a  church. 
Virginia  Woolf  believes  in  sensibility:  the 
single  moment  of  heightened  perception 
seen  by  one  person,  which  seems  like  look¬ 
ing  through  a  chink  of  the  world  into  eter¬ 
nity.  She  believes  in  the  moment  and  the 
chink  more  than  she  does  in  eternity  itself. 
In  some  of  his  evangelizing  stories,  Law¬ 
rence  writes  of  sex  as  though  it  were  a  pana¬ 
cea  for  all  the  world’s  wrongs:  and  as  his 
portrait  of  Lady  Chatterley’s  paralysed  hus¬ 
band  seems  to  indicate — those  who  can’t 
take  sex  are  best  rid  of  anyway.  Auden’s 
early  work — with  its  amalgam  of  Freud  and 
Marx  and  Christianity — is  a  whole  series 


of  patched  up  philosophies  done  at  home, 
by  the  poet’s  own  hand. 

The  latter  end  of  the  period  shows  quite 
opposite  tendencies.  The  writers  are  every¬ 
where  seen  trying  to  attach  their  work  to 
systems.  There  is  no  virtue  in  being  original 
in  thought  or  form.  The  effort  which  went 
twenty  years  ago  into  trying  to  think  up 
new  attitudes  and  ideas  and  invent  new 
forms,  goes  today  into  trying  to  understand 
a  religion  or  philosophy  which  the  writer 
makes  his  own  experience.  The  typical  new 
writer  of  the  1950’s  is  Christopher  Fry,  who 
gives  an  impertinent  twist  to  an  Anglican 
sermon  and  who  imposes  a  cute  imagery 
on  his  rhythmically  colourless  verse. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  young  writer 
would  have  seen  himself  as  an  individualist 
writing  in  an  individual  way  for  other  in¬ 
dividualists.  If  the  rather  naive  belief  in  the 
original  sins  and  virtues  of  individual  atti¬ 
tudes  has  been  lost,  this  is  because  events 
have  very  forcibly  pressed  the  question:  “In 
what  is  your  individualism  rooted?”  The 
answer  has  variously  been  in  class,  or  in 
traditions  which  have  never  been  fully  ex¬ 
amined  by  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
handed  down,  or  in  beliefs  which  arc  the 
worn-out  currency  still  used  by  those  who 
had  ceased  to  believe.  The  serious  Marxists 
and  the  serious  religious  have  both  chal¬ 
lenged  the  gay  or  melancholy  unconsidcr- 
ing  individualist  myth  which  casts  a  glow 
over  the  writing  of  the  ’Twenties. 

The  traditional  and  conservative  writer 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period  felt  himself 
to  be  the  supporter  of  authority,  of  an  order 
challenged  by  chaos.  There  were  problems 
of  discipline  and  order,  but  the  conservative 
was  not  in  the  position  where  he  felt  that 
he  had  to  take  sides  with  forces  which  as¬ 
serted  naked  and  brutal  power.  His  prob¬ 
lem  was  simply  to  remain  civilized,  even 
though  civilization  should  crash.  At  the  oth¬ 
er  extreme,  the  rebel  writer  like  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  felt  himself  to  be  an  individualist 
rSvolti  asserting  his  own  personality  against 
depersonalizing  social  forces. 
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The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  the  growing  consciousness  of  the 
problem  of  power.  The  independent  indi¬ 
vidualists  who  had  visualized  their  own 
sensibility  as  a  delicate  filament  suspended 
in  a  vacuum,  surrounded,  but  not  influ¬ 
enced  by,  a  globe  of  social  position  and  in¬ 
come,  saw  that  their  independence  de¬ 
pended  on  a  threatened  social  structure  and 
that  they  were  more  attached  to  their  sur¬ 
rounding  globe  than  they  had  thought.  As 
the  directors  of  the  threatened  social  order 
took  steps  to  defend  their  interests,  the 
writer  not  only  saw  his  connectedness  with 
society  more  clearly  than  before,  he  also 
saw  that  he  was  involved  in  a  choice.  Either 
he  must  support  the  methods  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  or  if  he  was  opposed  to  society,  he 
had  to  go  out  and  find  anti-social  allies. 
The  rebel  just  as  much  as  the  orthodox 
found  that  his  individualism  depended  on 
political  forces  moving  in  society. 

Perhaps  this  is  to  put  the  matter  too  crude¬ 
ly,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  dramatized 
the  power  struggle.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  growing  consciousness  of 
power  with  the  ensuing  sense  of  the  loss  of 
intellectual  independence  gradually  drained 
colour  and  light  out  of  the  creative  vitality 
of  the  period  and  spread  its  own  rays,  not 
of  light  but  of  a  kind  of  hellish  darkness. 
A  much  quoted  apothegm  of  Lord  Acton 
became  a  parrot  cry  of  the  period:  “All 
power  corrupts;  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely.”  This  was  comforting  for  people 
like  Mr  Aldous  Huxley  who  could  wash 
their  hands  of  power,  as  of  so  many  other 
things,  in  their  time.  To  those  to  whom 
the  problem  of  power  seems  inescapable  in 
this  century,  its  truth  lay  in  the  realization 
that  an  age  very  conscious  of  the  uses  and 
needs  of  power  is  inevitably  conscious  of 
corruption.  The  sense  of  corruption,  for  the 
writer,  is  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
allying  his  talents  to  the  forces  of  power  in 
the  world,  whether  for  bad  or  for  good  rea¬ 
sons:  and  sometimes  the  forces  may  seem 
very  good.  But  the  sense  of  corruption  is 
there  just  the  same,  and  it  dims  the  glow. 


No  writer  has  been  more  aware  of  the 
growth  of  shadows  over  the  joyously  cre¬ 
ative  illusion  of  personal  freedom  than  E. 
M.  Forster.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  he 
has  almost  made  a  virtue  of  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  evil  of  power  combined  with 
his  openly  confessed  inability  to  see  any  so¬ 
lution  of  our  problems  except  by  power. 
That  Forster’s  last  novel,  A  Passage  to  In¬ 
dia,  was  published  in  1924,  just  before  the 
twenty-five  years  I  am  here  considering, 
makes  his  silence  as  a  novelist,  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  significant.  The  theme  of 
his  novels  had  been  the  realization  of  in¬ 
dividual  values  through  personal  relations. 
In  several  novels  he  was  preoccupied  with 
criticizing  his  English  middle-class  charac¬ 
ters  for  their  failure  to  cultivate  their  hearts 
and  develop  qualities  of  imagination  and 
feeling  which  would  make  them  more  hu¬ 
man  in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
In  all  his  novels  he  assumed  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  of  his  middle-class  persons  was 
unchallenged.  Freedom  to  develop  indi¬ 
vidual  values  and  personal  relations  was 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  private  means. 
It  is  only  the  end  of  A  Passage  to  India 
which  suggests  that  the  Empire  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  middle  class  on  which  the  things  that 
Forster  values  are  based,  may  destroy  those 
very  values.  The  conclusion  of  this  novel 
seems  to  show  that  Forster  believes  personal 
relations  between  the  English  and  the  In¬ 
dians  to  be  impossible  so  long  as  there  is 
the  British  Raj. 

This  insight  though  was  not  merely  into 
the  difficulties  of  a  solution  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  problem.  It  led  into  an  abyss  of 
problems  of  living  which  could  only  be 
solved  by  power  accompanied  by  imper¬ 
sonal  ruthlessness  and  violence,  in  many 
places  besides  India.  Forster  could  com¬ 
ment  on  what  he  saw  going  on  around  him 
after  1926,  but  he  could  not  create.  For  those 
values  of  personal  living  which  were  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  novel  writing 
were  undermined,  and  he  saw  no  future 
for  them  in  a  world  obsessed  with  p)olitics. 
His  work  during  this  whole  period  is  non¬ 
fiction — reviews,  skilful  imaginative  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  past,  speeches  and  occasional 
pieces.  Throughout  the  volumes  (Two 
Cheers  for  Democracy  and  Ahinger  Har¬ 
vest)  in  which  these  pieces  are  collected, 
there  runs  the  thread  of  grimly  truthful 
observation  of  a  world  whose  whole  direc¬ 
tion  is  towards  destroying  values  Forster 
believes  in,  punctuated  with  rather  half¬ 
hearted  attempts  to  support  constructive 
causes  which  he  thinks  the  least  of  several 
evils. 

In  his  essays  he  notes  a  steady  decline  in 
the  values  for  which  he  cares  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  growth  of  interest  in  public 
causes  and  methods.  His  summing  up  of 
his  impressions  of  his  visit  in  1946  to  an 
India  which  had  really  been  liberated  from 
British  rule,  is  characteristic  in  its  honesty 
and  its  discouragement:  “The  big  change 
I  noticed  was  interest  in  politics.  You  can¬ 
not  understand  the  Indians  unless  you  real¬ 
ize  that  politics  occupy  them  passionately 
and  constantly,  that  artistic  problems  and 
even  social  problems — yes,  and  even  eco¬ 
nomic  problems — are  subsidiary.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  is  ‘first  we  must  find  the  correct  po¬ 
litical  solution,  and  then  we  can  deal  with 


other  matters.’  I  think  the  attitude  is  un¬ 
sound,  and  used  to  say  so;  still,  there  it  is, 
and  they  hold  it  much  more  vehemently 
than  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
When  I  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  form 
in  literature  and  the  importance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  vision,  their  attention  wandered,  al¬ 
though  they  listened  politely.  Literature,  in 
their  view,  should  expound  or  inspire  a 
political  creed.’’ 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  growing 
consciousness  of  recent  years  of  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  individual  on  politics  and 
authoritarian  systems  of  thought  than  the 
fact  that  Forster — utterly  opposed  as  he  is 
to  all  such  systems — has  felt  obliged  to  sup¬ 
port  one  against  the  other — Communism 
against  Fascism,  democracy  against  totali¬ 
tarianism.  When  faced  with  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  Left  and  Right,  he  has  chosen  the 
Left,  feeling  that  the  liberal  values  he  sup¬ 
ports  have  a  better  chance  of  survival  under 
the  people  than  under  some  aristocratic  or 
plutocratic  authoritarian  rule.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  truth  of  life  today  as  he  sees  it, 
but  he  has  not  tried  to  create  out  of  it:  if 
he  did  so,  he  would  have  to  write  a  tragedy, 
and  he  is  not  a  tragic  artist  because  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over 
people  who  are  defeated  in  the  body  by  life, 
which  is  the  theme  of  tragedy.  He  believes 
more  in  people  than  in  ideas  or  ideals  flung 
out  of  defeat  into  eternity.  .  .  . 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Forster 
rather  sadly  taking  sides  of  people  against 
principles  and  causes,  Yeats,  who  at  the  end 
of  his  life  was  more  conscious  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  world  than  he  had  been  at  any 
earlier  stage  of  his  writing,  took  the  side 
of  things  against  people  in  the  poetry  which 
opens  with  a  wonderful  testament  called 
The  Tower,  in  the  volume  of  that  name. 
Men  are  justified  insofar  as  they  have  cre¬ 
ated  things — buildings,  paintings,  poems, 
systems  of  thought — which  will  survive 
them.  He  rejects  the  “passive  suffering’’  of 
the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  the  First  World 
War,  Wilfred  Owen,  (of  whose  work  Yeats 
would  have  none  in  his  Oxford  Boo^  of 
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Modern  Verse)  because  he  sees  in  Owen  an 
officer  spirit  defeated  by  identifying  him¬ 
self  with  the  unhappiness  of  his  men  at 
the  Western  Front: 

A  starlit  or  a  moonlit  dome  disdains 

All  that  man  is, 

All  mere  complexities, 

The  fury  and  the  mire  of  human  veins, 

he  writes  in  Byzantium  in  lines  which  are 
as  much  a  judgement  passed  on  nearly  all 
his  contemporaries  as  certain  observations 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  purpose  of  life  is  to  create  ob¬ 
jects  which  extend  beyond  the  span  of  hu¬ 
man  existence — a  dome,  a  tower.  Whoever 
creates  such  objects  puts  himself  outside 
the  span  of  ordinary  human  life.  He  lives 
with  centennial  achievements,  where  hu¬ 
man  tragedy,  however  violent,  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  joy,  a  trampling  dance  of  the  long¬ 
term  super-living  art  creations  over  mere 
human  existence.  Yeats  with  his  strange 
mosaic  of  thought  patterned  out  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  neo-Platonism,  Irish  nationalism  and 
his  private  fantasies  about  some  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  physics,  aspires  to  exist 
through  his  poetry  on  a  level  of  inhuman 
artefacts : 

Once  out  of  nature,  I  shall  never  take 
My  bodily  form  of  any  natural  thing 
But  such  a  form  as  Grecian  goldsmiths  make 
Of  hammered  gold  and  goldenamelling 
To  keep  a  drowsy  emperor  awake 
And  set  upon  a  golden  bough  to  sing. 

Faced  by  the  problem  of  living  in  a  world 
of  wars  and  revolutions,  Yeats,  in  his  old 
age,  like  Goethe  in  the  Westdstlicher  Divan 
of  his  seventieth  year,  sets  himself  decisively 
above  the  struggle  and  turns  his  attention 
to  the  art  of  the  East,  not  because  this  pro¬ 
vides  a  channel  of  escape  from  contempo¬ 
rary  horrors,  but  because  the  civilization 
of  Asia  offers  so  many  examples  of  art  tri¬ 
umphing  over  the  wretchedness  of  man; 
there,  where  the  dome,  the  temple  and  the 
luxuriously  illuminated  manuscript  exist 
like  a  ruthless  aristocracy  of  ebullient  ex¬ 
travagant  masterpieces  towering  over  mis¬ 


ery,  feeding  on  injustice,  and  utterly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  “values  of  personal  relations.” 

When  he  looks  at  the  contemporary  scene, 
Yeats,  asking  himself  whether  he  is  on  the 
side  of  the  violent  oppressors  or  their  vic¬ 
tims,  decides  that  on  the  whole  he  is  on  the 
side  of  the  tyrants,  whose  passions  may  after 
all  make  them  on  the  side  of  things.  He 
regards  the  many-voiced,  pathetic,  tearful 
humanitarians  as  so  much  rubbish  fit  to  be 
thrown  away,  together  with  the  causes  and 
the  masses  they  care  for,  much  as  Lawrence 
regards  Lady  Chatterley’s  husband. 

So  Yeats  and  Forster  are  almost  perfect 
opposites  on  different  sides  of  the  same  situ¬ 
ation.  They  both  sense  that  in  recent  times 
the  challenge  to  the  social  order  also  threat¬ 
ens  the  order  which  has  produced  modern 
art.  Poets  and  novelists  are  therefore  faced 
with  an  alternative.  They  must  either  sup¬ 
port  any  assertion  of  order,  however  spe¬ 
cious,  so  long  as  it  maintains  the  myth  of 
the  great  man,  the  universal  genius,  what 
Andre  Malraux  would  call  the  idea  of  the 
statues;  or  they  must  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  victims,  accept  the  measures  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  increase  the  quantity  of  social  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  world,  resist  the  temptations 
offered  by  the  tyrants,  and  put  up  with 
clamorous  bureaucratic  socialism  which 
blurs  all  real  distinctions  between  the  ugly 
and  the  beautiful.  For  Yeats,  the  voices  of 
the  many  have  to  be  silenced  so  that  his 
voice  may  be  heard:  and  whatever  one 
thinks  of  his  politics  one  has  to  see  that  in 
taking  such  a  view  he  is  supporting  the 
greater  human  freedom  of  individual  men 
of  genius  which  raised  two  other  Irish  gen¬ 
iuses — Burke  and  Swift — to  their  greatest 
eloquence.  If  Shaw  fell  within  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing,  I  might  find  that,  de¬ 
spite  his  Communism,  he  was  another  Irish 
genius  in  the  same  aristocratic  camp.  Yes, 
for  Yeats,  the  voices  of  “passive  suffering” 
must  be  silenced  in  order  that  the  giant 
domes  and  towers,  lit  by  the  stars,  may  sig¬ 
nal  to  one  another  through  the  dark  night 
of  centuries,  whose  shadows  obscure  the 
mangled  corpses  on  the  pavements. 
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In  Forster’s  quiet  writing  there  is  im¬ 
plicit  a  conflict  between  giants :  that  is  why 
I  set  him  up  against  Yeats.  But  one  must 
not  forget  that  literature  has  many  tasks 
which  do  not  take  writers  beyond  the 
threshold  of  nature  and  day-to-day  living 
into  the  struggles  of  social  forces  which  lie 
beyond  these  things.  Many  books  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  and  women  living  in  the  world 
noting  the  behaviour  and  manners  around 
them;  and  a  truthful  novel  can  often  have 
the  more  profound  social  and  philosophic 
implications  because  the  novelist  does  not 
have  a  philosophy.  Perhaps  one  of  the  sanest 
tendencies  in  modern  English  writing  is 
the  quiet  rearguard  action  being  fought  all 
the  time  by  a  few  novelists  preoccupied  by 
subjects  which  do  not  lead  them  to  theoretic 
conclusions,  a  few  poets  who  are  preoccu¬ 
pied  in  perfecting  forms  with  which  to  ex¬ 
press  consciously  limited  experiences.  In  an 
introduction  to  one  of  his  volumes,  Robert 
Graves  put  forward  very  strongly  the  view 
that  poets  should  write  for  other  poets  only, 
that  poets  are  a  race  who  should  take  in 
one  another’s  washing.  All  Graves’s  work 
is  a  protest  against  the  idea  of  “the  great 
theme”  in  poetry.  To  judge  from  his  poems 
alone,  to  him  poetry  seems  to  be  an  exercise 
in  expanding  moments  of  experience  into 
perfectly  organized  metaphors  suggested  by 
the  experience,  and  developed  in  a  techni¬ 
cal  form  which  is  unambitious  and  does 
not  attempt  to  be  more  than  a  kind  of  sober 
suitable  clothing  for  the  subject.  Proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  grandson  of  the  his¬ 
torian  von  Ranke,  Graves  has  made  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  writing  historical  novels  which 
have  the  secret  aim  of  being  serious  historic 
works. 

The  development  of  Henry  Green  pro¬ 
vides  perhaps  an  example  of  a  writer  who, 
in  his  second  novel.  Living,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  lives  of  workers  in  a  factory, 
touched  on  a  subject  matter  which,  had  he 
pursued  it,  might  have  led  him  into  a  realm 
of  ideas  outside  his  talent  for  observing  and 
recording  manners.  Living  was  followed 


by  several  years  of  silence;  and  in  Party 
Going,  his  next  book,  Henry  Green  had 
already  turned  to  a  new  subject  matter — 
the  lives  of  the  “Bright  Young  Things”  of 
the  late  Twenties  and  early  ’Thirties. 

The  world  of  Henry  Green  is  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  Evelyn  Waugh,  j 
Whereas  Green  is  caught  between  his  fasci¬ 
nation  with  certain  poetic  effects  of  style, 
and  with  an  almost  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  dialogue,  framed  by  these  rather 
stilted  passages,  Evelyn  Waugh  is  a  gifted 
satirist  with  a  clear  and  natural  style  in 
which  he  presents  his  caricatures  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  models.  It  is  only  when  he  tries 
to  be  didactic  that  his  writing  becomes 
pompous. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  ours  is 
an  age  in  which  satire  can  be  written  has 
often  been  debated.  Wyndham  Lewis  holds 
that  it  is,  but  his  own  works  reveal  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  his  position.  They 
certainly  show  that  there  is  plenty  to  ridi¬ 
cule  in  contemporary  manners.  Where  they 
break  down  is  when  the  satirist  upholds 
views  which  are  too  palpably  egotistic  as 
positive  values  defended  against  vices  and 
weaknesses.  Something  more  objective  than 
the  figure  of  Pierpoint  is  evidently  required, 
and  it  might  be  thought  that  Evelyn  Waugh 
had  discovered  this  with  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism.  But  actually  his  early  books, 
written  before  he  saw  the  light,  are  better 
satire  than  his  later  ones.  In  a  book  like 
Brideshead  Revisited  the  reader  can  hardly 
fail  to  get  the  impression  that  Mr  Waugh’s 
conversion  is  inseparably  connected  with 
his  admiration  for  certain  of  the  oldest  Eng¬ 
lish  families  who  have  remained  Catholic 
since  before  the  Reformation.  The  system 
of  morals  which  crystallizes  around  his  be¬ 
lief  is  a  set  of  rules  too  obviously  related 
to  the  view  of  life  laid  down  by  the  best 
English  nannies  in  the  best  English  nur¬ 
series. 

A  Catholic  might  be  a  great  satirist  (Pope 
was  a  Catholic)  but  his  satire  could  not  be 
overtly  related  to  his  Catholicism.  Christian¬ 
ity  is  essentially  too  charitable  a  religion  to 
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sustain  a  satiric  attitude,  though  charity  cer> 
tainly  permits  of  flashes  of  satire  (like  the 
driving  of  the  money  lenders  out  of  the 
Temple  and  Christ’s  attacks  on  the  Phari¬ 
sees.  Blake  might  be  described  as  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  a  Christian  satirist  who 
combines  profound  charity  with  flashes  of 
just  rage  against  evil). 

Possibly  the  best  satire  is  written  by  those 
writers  whose  vision  of  evil  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined  and  particularized  (and  is  probably 
based  on  bitter  self-contempt)  but  whose 
view  of  good  is  generalized  and  noble,  if 
not  aristocratic.  Pope’s  satire  is  not  that  of 
a  man  upholding  Catholicism  against  the 
morals  of  his  time:  but  it  upholds  light 
against  darkness,  good  writing  against  bad, 
interest  against  dullness,  style  against  boar- 
ishness,  friendship  based  on  mutual  respect 
for  the  highest  qualities  against  the  cliques. 
The  good  and  positive  elements  in  satire 
should  lie  in  the  writer’s  ability  to  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  vice  and  disorder 
to  the  qualities  which  make  life  noble.  The 
strongest  weapon  in  Wyndham  Lewis’s 
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armoury  is  his  conception  of  a  clear  outline, 
and  telling  is  his  attack  on  his  contempo¬ 
raries  for  allowing  the  outlines  of  life  to 
become  blurred  with  their  theories  about 
dreams,  their  obsession  with  Time,  their 
preoccupation  with  sex.  His  weakness  is 
not  to  have  developed  this  one  clear  idea, 
and  to  have  introduced  so  many  incom¬ 
pletely  developed  ones. 

Graham  Greene,  the  most  serious  of  the 
English  Catholic  novelists,  I  shall  refer  to 
at  the  end  of  this  essay.  Here  though,  I 
should  mention  the  early  novels  of  Aldous 
Huxley  {Chrome  Yellow  and  Those  Bar¬ 
ren  Leaves).  These  books — among  Hux¬ 
ley’s  best — have  a  certain  gay  irresponsibil¬ 
ity,  an  attractive  mingling  of  melancholy 
with  folly.  Huxley  attempts  to  create  an 
attitude  towards  a  decadent  modern  scene 
which  is  reminiscent  of  that  of  Petronius 
towards  contemporary  Roman  civilization. 
The  role  which  Huxley  cast  for  himself  in 
fiction  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
Lytton  Strachey,  who  treated  historic  char¬ 
acters  with  the  levity  which  late  Roman 
writers  reserved  for  some  of  their  gods. 

The  women  novelists  of  the  time,  though 
different  from  one  another  in  most  re¬ 
spects,  were  agreed  in  exploring  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  feminine  sensibility.  They  did 
not  try  to  write  like  men.  Virginia  Woolf 
influenced  the  others  profoundly,  not  so 
much  .n  her  style  and  subjects  as  in  her 
clear  view  of  a  woman’s  world  which  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  men.  Her  fem¬ 
inism  is  not  an  assertion  of  the  Rights  of 
Women  but  an  exploration  of  the  qualities 
of  intelligence  and  perception  which  are 
peculiarly  feminine.  The  main  question  she 
raises  in  her  famous  essay  A  Room  of  One's 
Own  is  whether  women’s  potential  contri¬ 
butions  to  culture  have  not  been  inhibited 
by  their  having  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
civilization  whose  values  are  decided  by 
men.  Her  thesis  indirectly  suggested  that 
the  whole  Women’s  Movement  which  has 
driven  women  into  competition  in  careers 
and  politics  with  men,  may  be  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  and  may  ultimately  be 
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even  more  inhibiting  to  women  than  their 
Nineteenth  Century  position  as  domestic 
chattels;  and  that  the  education  of  women 
should  be  completely  altered.  The  questions 
she  raises  about  the  position  of  women  may 
be  remembered  longer  than  most  of  her 
novels,  though  her  masterpiece,  T he  Waves, 
is  one  of  those  works  which  seems  bound 
to  retain  its  unique  position.  In  any  case 
her  writing  is  an  extraordinary  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  special  world  of  feminine  sensi¬ 
bility.  The  quivering  intensity  of  vision  of 
each  one  of  her  characters  tends  to  break 
up  the  outlines  which  distinguish  them 
one  from  the  other;  and  her  Mrs  Ramsay 
and  Mrs  Dalloway  seem  the  same  perfect 
precision  instruments  for  recording  impres¬ 
sions  made  all  of  light  and  air.  In  The 
Waves,  where  the  characters  speak  to  one 
another  in  a  language  of  their  inner 
thoughts  expressed  all  in  visual  images,  she 
discovers  the  means  of  making  unity  out 
of  hundreds  of  flashing  fragments,  rem¬ 
iniscent  in  literature  of  Seurat’s  pointillisme 
in  painting.  It  is  tempting  to  think  that  her 
quivering  presentation  of  things  sharply 
seen  as  separate  from  one  another,  reflects 
the  fragmentation  of  values  once  continu¬ 
ous,  in  our  generation.  Once  I  heard  Yeats 
explain  to  Virginia  Woolf  that  the  method 
of  T he  Waves  was  derived  from  recent  the¬ 
ories  of  physicists  about  light;  but  Virginia 
Woolf  did  not  understand  these  theories — 
and  sat  listening  there  with  an  amused  ex¬ 
pression — and  I  am  not  sure  whether  Yeats 
did  either. 

Elizabeth  Bowen  combines  a  sensibility 
often  as  sharply  feminine  as  that  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf  with  a  firmer  grasp  over  the 
tough  realities  of  actual  living.  In  her  novel 
about  the  war,  T he  Heat  of  the  Day,  mar¬ 
vellous  poetic  invocations  of  the  atmosphere 
of  bombed,  war-time  London  are  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  love  story  which  is  also  a  spy 
story. 

Ivy  Compton-Burnett  uses  the  technique 
of  “interior  dialogue”  of  The  Waves  in 
which  characters  express  their  hidden 
thoughts  to  one  another,  turning  it  into  a 


method  for  unmasking  the  ruthless,  often 
murderous  wills  concealed  behind  the  smil¬ 
ing  face  of  the  middle-class  family. 

Rosamond  Lehmann’s  novels  deal  with  a 
more  conventional  story-telling  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  use  a  more  conventional  method 
than  these  other  writers.  But  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  of  descriptions  of  childhood  in  The 
Ballad  and  the  Source  and  in  some  of  her 
stories,  which  reveal  as  much  as  any  of 
these  writers  the  contribution  of  women 
authors  to  the  novel  in  this  century. 

I  shall  discuss  the  poetry  of  Edith  Sitwell 
later.  One  or  two  other  women  poets  should 
be  noted.  Far  the  most  distinguished — to 
my  mind — is  E.  J.  Scovell,  a  poet  whose 
work  has  a  crystalline  clarity  and  a  rare  de¬ 
tachment.  There  is  also  Kathleen  Raine, 
whose  poems  have  a  searching,  metaphysi¬ 
cal  intensity  but  littlj  feeling  for  structure, 
and  Anne  Ridler,  who  writes  gracefully  felt 
poems  of  domesticity. 

To  judge  from  their  work,  the  contem¬ 
porary  English  poets  seem  more  obviously 
conscious  of  a  crisis  in  modern  civilization 
than  do  the  novelists.  The  reasons  for  this 
may  be  that  a  crisis  within  poetry  itself  has 
corresponded  with  a  crisis  in  Western  Civi¬ 
lization.  This  crisis  is  of  course  part  of  a 
wider  crisis  in  literature:  what  the  writers 
in  the  review  Transition  would  have  called 
“the  revolution  of  the  word.”  But  whereas 
all  but  a  few  poets  were  affected  by  it,  many 
novelists  went  on  writing  as  though  Ulysses 
and  T he  Waste  Land  had  never  been  writ¬ 
ten.  After  all,  the  loose  nineteenth-century 
formula  for  the  novel,  with  its  dialogue 
imitating  the  idiom  of  contemporary  con¬ 
versation,  its  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
its  stories  like  stories  reported  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  remained  adequate  for  the  purposes 
of  the  twentieth  century,  for  all  but  those 
few  novelists  who  thought  of  themselves  as 
artists.  And  perhaps  a  novelist  does  not 
have  to  think  of  himself  in  this  way;  the 
number  of  good  novels  that  have  little  claim 
to  be  works  of  art  is  surprising.  But  the  fact 
that  the  novel  can  be  very  interesting  with- 
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out  being  a  work  of  art  means  that  for  many 
contemporary  novelists  the  crisis  in  art  has 
been  by-passed,  since  they  are  hardly  con¬ 
fronted  by  problems  of  form  and  idiom. 

It  is  true  that  Henry  James  in  his  later 
work,  and  still  more  James  Joyce  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf  challenged  the  tradition  of  the 
English  novel  as  a  kind  of  broth  made  of 
boiled  down  “rear’-seeming  experiences, 
produced  in  those  days  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
Arnold  Bennett  and  John  Galsworthy  and 
continuing  today  in  volumes  by  J.  B.  Priest¬ 
ley  which,  in  size  and  weight,  have  the  air 
of  being  the  only  unrationed  commodity 
left  in  austere  England.  But  after  the  shock 
and  smoke  of  the  explosions  he  caused  had 
cleared  away,  Joyce’s  tremendous  penetra¬ 
tions  into  the  nature  of  reality  were  partly 
absorbed  into  the  work  of  other  writers, 
and  partly  left  just  to  Joyce  himself.  His 
was  a  patent  which  caused  some  firms  to 
take  out  new  models  for  their  novels  but 
which  was  best  left  to  be  exploited  by  the 
inventor  himself.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  influence  of  Proust.  After  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  time-experiment  of  Aldous  Huxley’s 
Point  Counterpoint  perhaps  it  seemed  best 
to  let  the  Proustian  influence  be  forgotten. 

In  poetry  there  was  no  loose,  idiomatic 
form  like  that  of  the  novel  inherited  from 
the  Victorians  and  still  able  to  stand  a  good 
deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  contemporary  real¬ 
ism.  The  Victorian  poets  developed  a  lan¬ 
guage  which,  derived  from  the  Romantics, 
was  removed  from  the  idiom  of  contempo¬ 
rary  speech,  whether  the  speech  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  people  (to  which  Blake  is  closely  re¬ 
lated)  or  that  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy 
(as  with  Pope).  It  was  a  “poeticized  idiom’’ 
full  of  unstated  rules  and  inhibitions  about 
what  could  and  could  not  be  poetry.  “Vex 
not  thou  the  poet’s  mind  with  thy  shallow 
wit,’’  Tennyson  had  warned  his  public 
early  in  his  career,  and  p)oetic  idiom  had 
become  a  kind  of  institution,  capable  cer¬ 
tainly  of  producing  masterpieces,  but  re¬ 
spectable  and  therefore  ultimately  damned, 
because  neither  vulgar  nor  learned. 


This  institutional  language  proved  less 
and  less  adaptable  as  the  century  wore  on, 
to  the  uses  of  modern  life.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  poets  had  to  find  a  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  faked  as  the  poetic  idiom  had  by  now 
become.  As  the  poets  of  the  First  World 
War  discovered,  any  poetry  dealing  with 
contemporary  experiences  had  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  language  and  form;  and  Owen  and 
Sassoon  in  their  war  poems  improvised  re¬ 
bellions.  War  novels,  however,  could  be 
written  without  any  stylistic  changes. 

The  poets  who  accepted  the  old  forms 
were  now  like  blinkered  horses.  They  had 
a  manner  very  well  suited  for  sauntering 
down  country  lanes,  but  utterly  unsuited 
for  discussing  the  spiritual  crisis  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  expressed  in  the  ugly  and  unspiritual 
forms  of  modern  life.  The  so-called  “Geor¬ 
gian”  poets  were  bound  by  the  conditions 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  worked  to 
reject  three-quarters  of  their  experience  of 
life — their  thinking  and  feeling  experience 
— as  unsuitable  for  poetry. 

The  poets  of  the  1930’s  were  the  second 
or  third  wave  of  a  modernist  revolution  in 
poetry.  Their  predecessors,  of  whom  they 
were  most  conscious,  were  T.  S.  Eliot,  Wil¬ 
fred  Owen,  the  Sitwells  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  Ezra  Pound  and  the  Imagists.  What — 
in  the  public  -mind — immediately  distin¬ 
guished  them  from  their  predecessors  was 
their  positively  partisan  attitude  towards 
the  social  events  of  the  1930’s.  It  might  be 
said  that  they  were  driven  to  adopt  this  at¬ 
titude  not  through  any  predisposition  to¬ 
wards  political  thought  (as  young  men  at 
the  University  they  had  all  insisted  that 
poets  and  poetry  could  have  no  connection 
with  politics)  but  through  their  experienc¬ 
ing  a  public  situation  in  some  ways  even 
more  compelling,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  than  the  war,  and  partly  through  a 
reaction  to  what  seemed  to  them  the  ni¬ 
hilism  of  T he  Waste  Land. 

It  was  Middleton  Murry,  I  think,  who  de¬ 
scribed  The  Waste  Land  as  a  poem  “ex¬ 
pressing  the  mood  of  a  generation”:  a  view 
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vigorously  repudiated  by  Eliot  himself. 
Whatever  the  relevance  of  Murry’s  descrip¬ 
tion  to  the  poetic  content  and  form  of  the 
poem,  it  did,  to  contemporary  readers  and 
writers,  have  a  practical  aspect  which  was 
relevant  to  them.  To  a  younger  generation 
it  seemed  like  an  assertion  of  the  end  of 
Western  Civilization.  If  they  recognized  its 
greatness  as  poetry',  it  also  seemed  to  them 
like  a  poem  to  end  poetry.  “These  fragments 
have  I  shored  against  my  ruins”  seemed 
a  line  beyond  which  there  was  no  further 
going. 

Indeed  Eliot  himself  could  only  proceed 
by  the  complete  volte-face  of  his  later  poetry. 
Having  showed  how  deeply  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  was  involved  in  the 
destruction  of  contemporary  values,  he  then 
went  on  to  show  an  equally  true  reverse 
proposition:  that  individual  consciousness 
is  involved  in  eternity  and  therefore  outside 
contemporary  destruction,  because  outside 
time  altogether.  He  solved  his  own  problem 
by  leaving  the  problem  of  “the  West”  un¬ 
solved.  But  to  younger  poets  the  breakdown 
of  civilization  remained  a  problem:  espe¬ 
cially  since  in  the  1930’s  it  was  presented 
to  them  in  a  way  very  different  from  that 
in  which  it  had  appeared  in  the  1920’s.  To 
Eliot  and  his  contemporaries  it  had  seemed 
that  they  were  the  civilized  spectators  who 
watched  the  destruction  of  civilization,  as  it 
were,  from  the  outside.  The  events  that  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  Eliot  were  above  all 
those  which  took  place  in  central  Europe 
after  the  First  World  War.  They  seemed 
the  preface  to  the  end  of  a  great  tradition, 
and  there  was  nothing  one  could  do  about 
it  except  remain  outside  and  in  some  way 
incorporate  this  immense  death  within  the 
life  of  one’s  individual  consciousness.  To 
Eliot  himself,  as  to  every  younger  poet  con¬ 
scious  of  the  relation  between  poetry  and 
society.  The  Waste  Land  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “If  this  view  of  the  decay  of  Western 
Civilization  is  correct,  what  else  then  can  I 
write?”  The  answer  given  by  a  master¬ 
piece  expressing  a  nihilist  philosophy  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same:  “If  nothing  connects  with 


nothing,  further  development  is  impos¬ 
sible.” 

There  is  a  significant  parallel  between  the 
French  Existentialists  of  today  and  the 
young  English  poets  of  the  ’Thirties.  The 
way  out  of  despair  for  the  Existentialists  is 
for  them  to  enter  into  an  arbitrary  engage¬ 
ment  with  revolutionary  left  wing  politics. 
In  the  1930’s  the  way  out  was  the  same, 
though  both  the  circumstances  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  concerned  were  different. 

Unemployment  challenged  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  sensitive  younger  members 
of  a  privileged  upper  class  which  they  felt 
to  be  responsible  for  it.  The  seizure  of  pow¬ 
er  by  Hitler  involved  the  European  intellec¬ 
tuals  in  the  fate  of  the  German  Jews  and 
intellectuals  who  had  been  sent  to  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  The  Spanish  Civil  War 
seemed  to  offer  the  Liberal  individualist  the 
opportunity,  and  indeed  the  duty,  to  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  world  against  Fas¬ 
cism,  and  to  turn  back  the  tide  leading  to 
the  Second  World  War. 

So  a  literary  movement,  making  itself  fell 
above  all  in  poetry,  sprang  out  of  the  in¬ 
tensified  social  consciousness  of  some  mid¬ 
dle  class  intellectuals.  This  did  not  (as  the 
Communist  critic  Christopher  Caudwell 
pointed  out  in  his  very  serious  book.  Illu¬ 
sion  and  Reality)  lead  to  any  of  these  writers 
“joining”  the  working  class,  unless  those 
who,  like  Caudwell  himself,  John  Cornford, 
Julian  Bell  and  Ralph  Fox  (all  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  International  Brigade) 
went  to  Spain  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
Republicans  might  be  said  to  have  done  so. 
But  no  one  has  ever  described  Byron  as  go¬ 
ing  over  to  the  workers  because  he  died 
for  Greek  independence,  and  the  writers 
who  went  to  Spain  died  for  the  Republic 
without  ceasing  to  be  members  of  their  own 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  of  these 
writers  had  survived  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  there  might  have  been  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  movement  of  intellectuals  among  the 
industrial  workers.  For  those  who  were 
killed  were  the  most  serious  in  their  ide¬ 
ology. 
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Looking  back  on  it  now,  various  things 
arc  clear  about  the  movement  of  the  ’Thir¬ 
ties.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  a  movement  of 
young  men  coming  from  the  older  Univer¬ 
sities  (Auden,  Day  Lewis,  MacNeice,  Spen¬ 
der,  from  Oxford;  Julian  Bell,  William 
Empson,  and  John  Lehmann,  from  Cam¬ 
bridge.  John  Cornford  lived  in  Cambridge 
and  was  the  son  of  the  great  classicist  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  M.  Cornford).  It  was  a  direct  and 
generous  response  to  a  situation  on  the  part 
of  some  members  of  a  ruling  class  which 
still  remains  the  most  conscientious  in  the 
world.  In  being  a  movement  to  oppose 
tyranny  and,  if  possible,  prevent  war,  it  had 
much  in  common  with  Nineteenth-Century 
Gladsonian  Liberalism. 

The  anti-Fascist  writers  from  the  Uni¬ 
versities  were  not,  primarily,  ideologists. 
They  wrote  out  of  deep  feelings  about  Fas¬ 
cism  which  they  regarded  as  iniquitous,  and 
they  discovered  allies  on  the  Left  not  only 
at  home  but  also  abroad :  for  the  movement 
of  which  they  discovered  themselves  to  be 
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members  was  an  international  one.  The 
reader  who  turns  to  the  volumes  of  the 
poets  I  have  mentioned  will  find  that  a 
small  proportion  of  their  work  is  directly 
political.  The  numbers  of  New  Verse,  edited 
by  Geoffrey  Grigson,  which  contain  much 
of  the  “advanced”  poetry  of  the  period, 
show  that  Grigson’s  general  conception  of 
“modern  poetry” — with  which  most  of  his 
contributors  would  have  agreed,  even  when 
they  disapproved  of  his  tart  criticism — in¬ 
cluded  the  most  diverse  experiments  in  form 
and  subject  matter.  New  Verse  sympathized 
with  the  Spanish  Republican  cause  and 
viewed  pro-Francoists,  like  the  very  gifted 
Roy  Campbell,  unfavorably.  But  the  po¬ 
etry  inspired  by  anti-Fascism  was  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  movement  of  the 
’Thirties  which  included  David  Gascoyne’s 
Surrealist  poems,  Empson’s  highly  organ¬ 
ized  poetic  conundrums,  the  early  work  of 
Dylan  Thomas,  translations  from  Rilke. 
New  Verse  was  not  prevented  by  his  Right¬ 
ist  leanings,  from  expressing  critical  admir¬ 
ation  of  Wvndham  Lewis;  whilst  of  course, 
in  the  background  T.  S.  Eliot  alwavs  re¬ 
mained  the  undisputed  “unacknowledged 
legislator”  of  evervthing.  Even  in  New 
Country,  an  anthology  edited  by  Michael 
Roberts,  and  almost  Communist  in  tone 
(though  Roberts  himself  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  Communist)  there  is  an  essay  on 
Writing  and  Revolution  by  the  writer  of 
the  present  article,  which  is  severely  critical 
of  those  who  try  to  harness  literature  to 
politics.  This  article,  because  of  its  views, 
was  singled  out  for  praise  by  the  editor  of 
New  Verse. 

Another  periodical  published  in  a  decade 
when  literary  magazines  played  an  im¬ 
mensely  important  role,  was  John  Leh¬ 
mann’s  New  Writing,  which  in  various 
forms  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Leh¬ 
mann,  in  addition  to  publishing  all  the  well 
known  writers  of  the  Thirties,  published 
many  documentary  stories,  poems  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  reportage,  mostly  about  working 
class  lives.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
editor  to  discover  and  encourage  new  talent. 
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Today,  although  he  has  no  magazine,  he 
continues  the  good  work  of  encouraging 
the  young  in  a  B.  B.  C.  Magazine-Pro¬ 
gramme  called  New  Soundings. 

The  most  important  writer  of  the  move¬ 
ment  was  undoubtedly  W.  H.  Auden.  His 
second  book,  The  Orators — a  medley  of 
prose  poems,  odes,  and  the  curious  Airman's 
Journal — crystallized  the  feeling  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  sensitive  young  that  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Baldwin’s  National  Government 
was  a  sick  country  suffering  from  a  paralysis 
of  the  moral  will.  Auden  showed  them 
what  they  really  felt:  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  sides,  to  divide  the  world  into 
friends  and  enemies,  to  become  liberated 
from  the  suffocating  good  manners  and 
cold  good  taste  which  periodically  seem  to 
clamp  down  over  the  English  scene,  like  an 
immense  London  fog.  Auden  attacked  in¬ 
hibiting  patterns  of  behaviour,  refusal  to 
live,  and  a  hypocritical  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  his  elders  (still  dominated  in  their 
minds  bv  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  First 
World  War)  to  see  injustices  going  on  all 
over  the  world — in  the  British  Empire,  and 
in  Hitler’s  Germany — for  which  they  were 
either  responsible  or  against  which  they 
should  be  taking  action.  The  Orators  was, 
paradoxically,  an  immensely  patriotic  book, 
the  expression  of  a  kind  of  anti-Kiplingish 
Jingoism. 

In  his  plays  The  Dance  of  Death,  The 
Dog  Beneath  the  S\in  and  The  Ascent  of 
F6,  written  in  collaboration  with  Isher- 
wood,  he  continued  to  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  thinking-feeling  young  who  had 
been  awakened  to  their  responsibilities  by 
this  youth  blowing  on  a  tin  saxophone. 
“Death  to  the  old  gang!  Let  us  live!  Let  us 
take  sides!’’  were  the  cries  of  himself  and 
his  followers.  The  clue  to  an  element  of 
irresponsibilitv  in  his  work  lay  in  a  certain 
malicious  delight  discernible  in  his  early 
poems  at  the  idea  of  civilization  coming  to 
an  end.  But  in  Spain,  a  long  poem  deepened 
by  the  experience  of  the  Civil  War,  he  got 
quite  bevond  the  puerile  antics  of  some  parts 
of  T he  Orators  and  wrote  the  most  memor¬ 


able  poem  of  the  decade  to  express  the  po¬ 
litical  conflict  between  the  forces  of  Yester¬ 
day  and  Tomorrow,  taking  place  Today  on 
the  map  of  Spain.  The  very  earliest  poems, 
many  of  them  written  while  he  was  still  an 
undergraduate,  contained  in  the  1930  vol¬ 
ume  called  Poems,  have  scarcely  any  politi¬ 
cal  subject  matter.  It  is  significant  of  the 
whole  development  of  the  period  to  note 
that  they  had  a  quality  which  disappeared 
from  Auden’s  poetry  almost  with  his  second 
volume.  They  were  more  personal,  more 
austere,  closer  to  the  contours  of  personal 
feelings  than  Auden’s  later  poetry.  Al¬ 
though  immature  and  containing  faults, 
such  as  wilful  obscurity,  their  movement 
and  subject  matter  seem  authentic  in  a 
way  which  makes  much  of  the  later  Auden 
seem  dependent  on  externally  applied  forms 
and  ideas.  They  have  none  of  the  virtu¬ 
osity  and  verv  little  of  the  theory  of  Auden’s 
later  work,  but  a  remarkable  detachment 
and  wisdom.  They  are  full  of  strangely 
memorable  lines  like  “Taller  today,  we  re¬ 
member  similar  evenings,”  or  “Tonight 
when  a  full  storm  surrounds  the  house  / 
And  the  fire  creaks,  the  Many  come  to 
mind  /Sent  forward  in  the  thaw  with  anx¬ 
ious  marrow.”  There  is  a  rhythm,  cadence 
and  cold  purity  of  the  images  about  these 
earlier  poems  which  gives  the  later  ones  a 
dressed-up  look,  rigged  out  as  they  are  in 
theories,  and  equipped  in  an  amazing  va¬ 
riety  of  styles. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Auden  has  not 
developed.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers 
who  have  been  able  to  provide  new  interest 
for  their  readers  with  every  new  work.  Also 
given  the  events  of  the  1930’s  and  given  his 
own  personality,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
could  have  developed  in  any  other  way. 
There  is  a  complete  change  of  idea  between 
the  poems  Auden  was  writing  in  1928  and 
1929,  and  those  he  wrote  in  the  ’Thirties. 
In  the  early  poems  he  had  a  completely 
detached,  chemical,  rather  than  “art  for  art’s 
sake”  view  of  poetry.  A  poem  was  a  unity 
compounded  out  of  various  poetic  situa¬ 
tions  put  together  by  the  poet  with  complete 
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detachment  like  a  substance  mixed  together 
in  a  laboratory.  Poems  must  never  express 
opinions  and  must  be  almost  devoid  of  emo¬ 
tion,  however  much  intensity  of  feeling  has 
gone  into  the  elements  from  which  they 
are  made.  The  change  in  Auden  is  that  in 
the  ’Thirties  his  poems  became  vehicles  for 
ideas,  and  poetry  an  essayist’s  medium.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  frequently  changed  his  view, 
he  has  never  stopped  using  poetry  to  the 
same  purpose — for  expressing  some  system 
of  ideas.  He  changes  the  formula  for  the 
poems  as  frequently  as  he  has  changed  the 
ideas  themselves,  but  not  the  use  to  which 
he  puts  poetry.  The  only  qualification  to 
this  description  of  his  procedure  (and  it  is 
a  very  big  one)  is  that  he  has  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  interest  in  technique:  an  interest  so 
great,  equalled  by  a  remarkable  facility,  that 
his  ideas  never  seem  to  him  entirely  serious. 
For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  has  been 
expressing  thought  of  Freud  or  Marx  or  of 
certain  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  simply  been  interested  in  employing 
some  poetic  form :  so  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  form  is  a  vehicle  for  the  ideas  or  the 
ideas  an  excuse  for  attempting  an  exercise 
in  the  form.  This  quality — of  being  least 
serious  when  he  seems  most  serious,  most 
serious  when  he  seems  least  so — or,  rather, 
his  intense  consciousness  of  this  ambiguity 
in  himself  is  perhaps  his  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  age  in  which  people  are  dis¬ 
posed  either  to  take  themselves  too  serious¬ 
ly  or  not  seriously  enough.  His  double¬ 
going  attitude  to  his  art  is  the  expression 
of  an  extremely  intelligent  man’s  distrust 
of  intelligence. 

In  saying  that  Auden’s  development 
seems  peripheral  to  the  centre  of  his  talent, 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  any  less  interesting 
for  that  reason.  He  started  out  with  the 
promise  of  becoming  a  pure  writer  of  moun¬ 
tain-like  works,  a  follower  of  Joyce  or  a 
penetrator  into  the  Interior  of  the  Waste 
Land.  But  in  the  1930’s  such  a  development 
by  a  young  writer  was  not  possible  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Indeed  perhaps  this  was  already  indi¬ 
cated  by  Joyce  and  Eliot — and  even  by 


Henry  James  in  his  last  years — themselves. 
Their  greatest  works  were  end-works. 

The  movement  of  the  ’Thirties  was,  as  I 
have  said,  made  by  individuals  who  felt 
called  upon  to  sympathize  with,  if  not  to 
participate  in,  a  political  action.  They  felt 
a  special  responsibility  because  in  this  dec¬ 
ade  it  seemed  that  if  the  conscience  of  demo¬ 
cratic  liberalism  could  be  fully  awakened. 
Fascism  must  be  resisted  before  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  totalitarian  war,  which  would  thus 
be  averted.  The  Movement  therefore  had 
two  aims :  first  to  oppose  Fascism,  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  avert  war.  Modern  war  is  itself  a 
form  of  totalitarianism,  hence  a  full-scale 
war  even  against  Fascism  would  destroy 
what  was  liberal  and  individualist  in  the 
the  anti-Fascist  movement.  The  anti-Fas- 
cists  felt  this  and  their  politics  of  Q)llective 
Security  without  Rearmament  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  unwillingness  to  face  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  resort  war  might  be 
necessary.  And  in  fact,  the  war  meant  the 
breaking  up  of  the  anti-Fascist  movement, 
which  was  essentially  an  individualist  one. 

For  the  writers  of  the  ’Thirties  (all  but 
those  who  died  in  Spain,  or  those  who  were 
Communist  and  had  gone  off  on  another 
chase)  the  Movement  ended  rather  absurd¬ 
ly  with  Auden  and  Isherwood  emigrating 
to  the  United  States  shortly  after  the 
Munich  fiasco.  Their  departure  seemed  an 
almost  too  intelligent  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  longer  any  point  in 
individual  action  of  the  kind  that  had  char¬ 
acterized  the  1930’s.  However,  other  writers 
could  soon  remind  themselves  that  after  all 
what  was  concerned  was  not  a  political 
movement  but  literature,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  important  thing  was  the 
development  and  maturing  of  Auden’s 
great  gifts. 

The  Auden-Isherwood  collaboration  had 
produced  some  interesting  and  one  success¬ 
ful  {The  Ascent  of  F6)  experiment  in  the 
theatre.  But  on  the  whole  the  collaborators 
added  what  was  most  meretricious  in  the 
talent  of  each  to  their  joint  work,  and  not 
their  best  qualities.  This  was  especially  true 
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of  Ishcrwood,  whose  nouvelles  collected  in 
the  volume  Goodbye  to  Berlin  were  master¬ 
pieces,  describing  Germany  from  an  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  point  of  view  with  an  insight  hu¬ 
manizing  everything  seen  and  felt  with  an 
absorbing  attraaiveness  of  style  recalling 
the  short  stories  of  the  great  Russian  writers. 

The  withdrawal  of  Auden  and  Isherwood 
from  the  English  scene  also  drew  attention 
to  what  was  dilettante  about  the  anti-Fas- 
cism  of  some  of  the  younger  English  writers. 
They  had  felt  that  opposition  to  Hitler  was 
the  most  serious  call  in  their  lives,  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  it  justified  even  side-tracking  their 
art  into  propaganda,  and  yet  when  they  saw 
that  the  movement  had  failed  in  its  purpose 
they  seemed  able  to  forget  it  immediately 
and  turn  to  something  else.  This  was  not 
the  attitude  of  a  Ralph  Fox  or  a  John  Corn- 
ford,  nor  was  it  that  of  the  younger  writers 
like  Richard  Hilary  who  were  pilots  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  It  was  however  the 
attitude  of  a  great  many  of  the  rest  of  us 
who  did  not  make  our  position  as  clear  as 
Auden  made  his. 

Nor  was  it  the  position  of  George  Orwell, 
the  Socialist  writer  who  was  the  most  merci¬ 
less  critic  of  the  Left  Wing  intellectuals. 
George  Orwell’s  criticism  of  the  Leftist 
dilettantes  went  further  than  the  journalists’ 
sneers  at  the  “Free  English”  in  America. 
He  criticized  them  for  the  unreflecting  na¬ 
ture  of  their  Leftist  attitude:  for  example, 
their  habit  of  attacking  British  authoritari¬ 
anism  in  India  while  apologizing  for  a  far 
worse  tyranny  in  Russia;  and  their  general 
lack  of  any  patriotic  feeling  which  they  ra¬ 
tionalized  into  sympathy  for  socialism.  He 
suspected  that  their  preference  of  other 
countries  to  their  own  lay  largely  in  a  love 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  a  dislike  of  the 
English  climate.  In  short  Orwell  accused 
the  middle-class  Leftist  intelligentsia  of  a 
lack  of  moral  responsibility  which  they  jus¬ 
tified  by  calling  it  revolutionary  politics. 
In  a  series  of  books  beginning  with  Hom¬ 
age  to  Catalonia  he  accuses  the  Leftist  in¬ 
tellectuals  of  condoning — perhaps  through 
a  culpable  ignorance— Communist  crimes 


(like  that  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
P.  O.  U.  M.)  in  Spain. 

Orwell  himself  had  his  own  brand  of  ir¬ 
responsibility:  illustrated,  I  think,  in  the 
passage  in  Homage  to  Catalonia  in  which 
he  describes  how  he  felt  that  the  P.  O.  U.  M. 
must  be  justified  because  he  saw  them  be¬ 
ing  fired  at  by  Spanish  Republican  police¬ 
men:  apparently,  as  an  ex-police  official 
himself,  one  of  the  few  things  in  life  about 
which  he  felt  absolutely  certain  was  that 
the  police,  in  all  circumstances,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong.  All  the  same,  when  one  has 
made  allowances  for  Orwell’s  crankiness, 
one  has  to  admit  that  all  his  attitudes  have 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  did  not  try  to 
eat  his  cake  and  have  it.  He  had  a  deep 
conviction  that  he  must  match  his  actions 
and  his  way  of  life  with  his  political  the¬ 
ories;  and  when  he  was  attacking  the  Left 
most  bitterly  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Leftist  intellectuals  who  lived  the  life  of 
a  worker.  He  was  violently  opposed  to 
Communism  because  he  stood  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  small  man,  with  whom  he  had 
completely  identified  himself,  and  he  saw 
that  this  had  more  chance  of  survival  in 
England  than  elsewhere.  Hence  as  a  Social¬ 
ist  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  any  type  of 
English  socialism  which  was  anti-English. 
He  disliked  the  Leftist  intellectuals  for  sup¬ 
porting  liberal  causes  in  foreign  countries 
while  they  criticized  English  institutions 
and  refused  to  see  that  their  own  country 
was  a  fortress  of  the  small  man’s  liberty. 

What  he  wanted  was  to  relate  a  theory 
of  freedom  to  the  actual  lives  of  the  man 
in  the  factory  or  the  pub.  He  did  not  react 
from  socialism  to  conservatism,  but  from 
political  theories  to  practical  actions.  To  him 
the  mysticism  of  T.  S.  Eliot  was  as  suspect 
as  the  Idchete  of  the  writers  of  The  New 
Statesman.  He  saw  it  as  a  highfaluting  way 
of  avoiding  the  important  small  issues.  At 
the  same  time,  perhaps  through  the  very  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  concentration  on  small  things, 
he  had  an  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  result 
of  the  combination  ojf  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment  in  some  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
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willingness  of  the  Leftists  to  be  deceived  if 
dictatorship  was  proclaimed  to  come  from 
the  Left  and  not  from  the  Right.  His  novel 
1984  (the  title  is  an  anagram  for  1948)  is 
a  terrifying  picture  of  the  results  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  betrayal  in  our  time.  It  foresees 
a  world  in  which  systems  of  power  politics 
forever  warring  with  one  another  on  ide¬ 
ological  grounds,  are  in  fact  indistinguish¬ 
able  in  the  violence  they  do  to  humanity 
and  truth. 

In  this  novel  only  the  “proles,”  the  work¬ 
ers,  show  a  faint  capacity  to  resist  the  evils 
around  them.  Their  resistance  though  is 
not  of  the  heroic  Marxist  kind;  it  is  the 
resistance  which  consists  in  taking  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  They  remain  indifferent 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  State,  being  com¬ 
pletely  preoccupied  with  cheating  to  get 
such  small  satisfactions  and  distractions  as 
they  can  in  their  surroundings. 

Sixteen  years  before  the  publication  of 
1984,  Aldous  Huxley  had  published  his  best 
book.  Brave  Netv  World,  describing  a  fu¬ 
ture  in  which  babies  are  produced  in  bottles 
and  conditioned  to  serve  the  planning  of  a 
bureaucracy,  from  birth  till  death.  Huxley’s 
book  is  in  the  realm  of  scientific,  Orwell’s 
of  political,  fantasy.  The  one  is  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  logical  development  of  sci¬ 
entific  inventions,  the  other  of  political 
methods.  In  both  books  the  fantasy  is  based 
so  firmly  on  potentialities  which  are  con¬ 
tained  within  the  logic  of  a  machinery  in 
which  we  already  live,  that  often  the  wildest 
inventions  of  the  two  writers  read  more  like 
analysis  of  existing  events  than  prophecy. 
These  two  books  take  the  place  in  contem¬ 
porary  literature  of  More’s  Utopia,  Samuel 
Butler’s  Erewhon,  or  Wells’s  interesting  A 
Modern  Utopia. 

There  is  a  memorable  scene  in  1984  where 
Orwell’s  hero  Winston  Smith  discovers  that 
his  lover  Julia  has  slept  with  hundreds  of 
Party  Members.  Instead  of  filling  him  with 
disgust,  this  discovery  gives  him  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sense  of  pleasure  and  relief. 
Winston  then  asks  her  timidly  whether  she 
has  slept  even  with  members  of  the  Inner 


Party.  Julia  says  no,  but  that  she  thinks 
many  of  them  would  have  slept  with  her 
had  they  dared  to.  At  this  information  “His 
heart  leapt _ Anything  that  hinted  at  cor¬ 

ruption  always  filled  him  with  a  wild  hope.” 
This  strangely  convincing  scene  (which 
surely  throws  light  on  much  that  is  sexual¬ 
ly  degraded  and  which  yet  has  a  curious 
nobility  in  our  civilization)  is  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  of  William  Morris’s  and  H.  G. 
Wells’s  brands  of  socialism  in  which  free¬ 
dom  from  material  want  is  painted  as  re¬ 
leasing  lovers  into  a  relationship  of  greater 
purity  and  innocence.  Winston  Smith  and 
Julia  are  the  last  stages  of  a  love  affair  which 
began  with  the  hero  of  Wells’s  The  Dream 
— indistinguishable  from  half-a-dozen  other 
Wellsian  lovers.  And  1984  outlines  the  true 
nature  of  the  City  to  which  J.  B.  Priestley’s 
well-meaning  innocents  came. 

Wells  himself  recognized  the  defeat  of 
his  dreams  of  social  progress  when,  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  wrote  two  essays,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  name  of  Mind  at  the  End 
of  Its  Tether.  In  this  volume,  where  the 
writer’s  own  illness  doubtless  contributes 
to  his  catastrophic  view  of  life  (and  this 
might  be  said  of  Orwell’s  1984  also),  he  cries 
out  that  the  progressive  causes  he  has  sup¬ 
ported  for  fifty  years  no  longer  seem  to 
offer  the  same  certainty  of  opening  up  a 
wider  and  happier  future  for  humanity. 
The  sense  of  continuous  improvement  has 
gone  out  of  history  and  there  is  a  feeling 
now  that  anything  might  happen,  events 
are  no  longer  either  calculable  or  control¬ 
lable,  a  strangeness  of  descending  night  has 
fallen  onto  the  world. 

It  is  worth  just  noting  that  this  book  was 
reviewed  with  unwonted  malice  by  The 
New  Statesman  whose  editor  pointed  out 
that  Mr  Wells  was  confusing  the  condition 
of  the  world  with  his  own  physical  decay. 
Doubtless  there  was  truth  in  the  attack: 
nevertheless  many  literary  examples  might 
warn  us  that  the  decay  of  H.  G.  Wells  might 
result  in  some  flash  of  insight  denied  even 
in  the  fullness  of  his  health  to  Mr  Kingsley 
Martin. 
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Indeed  this  last  work  of  Wells,  although 
rather  incoherent  in  parts,  contained  more 
imaginative  insight  than  anything  he  had 
written  since  his  early  scientific  talcs — 
which  arc  full  of  prophetic  truth.  It  sug¬ 
gested  an  idea  which  is  present  in  a  good 
deal  of  English  writing  of  the  last  quarter 
century:  that  the  process  of  history  as  we 
have  known  it  until  recent  years  has  come 
to  an  end.  The  characteristic  of  a  period 
“outside  history”  is  that  deductions  about 
the  present  and  future  based  on  past  his¬ 
toric  examples,  no  longer  apply.  Illogical  or 
mystical  prophecies  become  as  valid  as  “his¬ 
toric”  ones,  because  we  are  living  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  which,  largely  as  the  result  of  inven¬ 
tions  like  atomic  fission,  has  put  us  outside 
predictions  based  on  history. 

This  seems  a  dangerous  idea  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  those  who, 
like  the  Marxists,  base  their  activities  on  a 
theory  of  history.  They  would  claim  that  it 
is  bourgeois  society  which  is  outside  its  own 
bourgeois  history.  However,  such  an  idea  is 
implicit  in  all  those  Time  theories  which 
suggest  that  Today  exists  in  a  kind  of  stasis 
of  eternity  where  events  are  an  illusion.  It 
is  implicit  in  Finnegans  Wa^e  and  in  Four 
Quartets.  It  was  already  suggested  in  1933 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  autobiogra¬ 
phies  written  since  the  First  World  War, 
Robert  Graves’s  Goodbye  to  All  T hat.  It  is 
an  idea  sufficiently  widespread  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  J.  B.  Priestley,  who  has  written  sev¬ 
eral  plays  devoted  to  Time  theories. 

One  reason  for  thinking  that  we  are  out¬ 
side  History  is  that  we  live  in  an  age  which 
is  perhaps  beyond  the  rules  of  Tragedy.  For 
Tragedy,  in  demonstrating  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  or  through  interpretations  of  myth, 
that  an  evil  fate  overcomes  men  who  try  to 
perform  tasks  beyond  human  limitations,  is 
surely  an  application  of  a  law  derived  from 
history  to  particular  imagined  examples. 
For  the  fate  that  overtook  Macbeth  is  the 
same  as  that  which  overtook  Napoleon  or 
Hitler;  and  acceptance  of  tragedy  implies  a 
belief  in  a  tragic  law  of  history  which  de¬ 
feats  idealists  and  tyrants.  But  the  true  sig¬ 


nificance  of  books  like  Brave  New  World 
and  1984  is  in  suggesting  that  the  tragic  his¬ 
toric  law  may  no  longer  apply;  for  the  ty¬ 
rant — who  is  usually  envisaged  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist  myth  or  a  bureaucrat — can  now  so 
condition  his  subjects  that  they  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  fulfilling  their  side  of  the  law  of 
the  human  condition,  which  should  lead  to 
his  downfall.  The  single  tyrant  of  course 
must  die,  but  a  suspicion  is  reflected  in  lit¬ 
erature  that  the  tyranny  might  nevertheless 
perpetuate  itself.  The  tragic  machinery  may 
have  been  replaced  by  a  perfected  model 
without  that  defect  which  has  always  led 
to  the  destroying  of  men  who  try  to  play  the 
role  of  gods;  and  in  that  case  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  tragedy.  It  would  simply  be  a 
machine  for  conditioning  men’s  lives  not  to 
revolt.  The  tyrant  would  have  no  tragedy, 
and  finally  his  subjects  would  have  no  trag¬ 
edy  either,  because  they  would  have  no  im¬ 
pulse  even  to  resist  their  fate.  Part  of  the 
nightmare  of  the  sensitive  and  intelligent 
today  is  to  feel  that  in  the  future  tyrannies 
may  be  self-perpetuating  and — still  worse — 
that  future  generations  will  not  object  to 
them.  The  free  man  is  haunted  even  more 
by  the  fear  that  other  men  will  cease  to 
want  to  be  free,  than  by  the  fear  of  losing 
his  own  fredom. 

The  negative  horror  has  also  its  positive 
aspect.  The  searing,  empty  desert  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  imagined  in  Brave  New  World  and 
1984  is  also  a  vindication  of  the  past  which 
seems  human  and  living  to  us,  more  present 
than  our  own  lives.  If  the  historic  process 
has  stopped,  then  the  past  seems  like  a  com¬ 
pleted  edifice.  It  is  no  longer  a  continuum 
nearer  to  us  when  closer  in  time,  and  re¬ 
ceding  when  more  remote.  The  only  limit 
to  our  knowledge  of  any  part  of  it  is  our 
ignorance,  and  there  are  few  areas  of  the 
whole  called  History  about  which  we  do  not 
know  a  great  deal.  The  thought  that  what 
happened  centuries  ago  can  be  closer  to  us 
than  what  happened  yesterday  penetrates 
modern  literature,  and  has  indeed  inspired 
masterpieces.  It  derives  really  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  feeling  that  we  are  no  longer  part  of 
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the  continuum  of  history,  that  the  present 
is  out  of  joint  with  what  has  gone  before. 
Arnold  Toynbee’s  A  Study  of  History  in 
which  a  great  many  past  civilizations  are 
compared  as  though  they  were  samples  in 
a  shop  and  the  reader  could  choose  which¬ 
ever  he  liked  and  take  it  home,  gives  the 
same  kind  of  learned  background  to  the 
Time  themes  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Edwin  Muir 
as  Spengler’s  T he  Decline  of  the  West  gave 
to  The  Waste  Land.  And  Finnegans  Wa\e 
is  an  attempt  to  contain  the  whole  history 
of  human  experience  of  the  world  within 
one  night’s  dream. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was 
already  a  reaction  against  the  writing  of 
the  1930’s.  This  was  not  so  much  against 
the  views  which  these  writers  expressed  in 
their  work  as  against  their  intellectualized 
poetry.  The  poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas  and 
George  Barker — which  was  to  have  great 
influence  over  some  of  the  younger  poets — 
was  a  return  to  rhetoric.  It  used  language 
to  depict  an  emotion  or  mood  and  avoided 
using  it  as  a  means  of  illustrating  ideas. 
Barker  and  Thomas  cultivated  the  poetic 
auto-intoxication  of  their  language,  and 
sometimes  used  it  to  produce  effects  not 
closely  related  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
used.  Their  images  had  a  certain  expres¬ 
sionist  violence,  which  with  Thomas  always 
seemed  justified  by  a  powerful  if  too  sub¬ 
jective  emotion,  but  with  Barker  seemed 
often  both  embarrassing  and  uncertain  of 
the  mark,  as  in  phrases  like  “Oh  God,  my 
dog,’’  or  “Through  the  tunnels  of  our  con- 
jugals  /  Her  flutes  and  my  bugles  blew.’’ 
They  were  the  antithesis  of  a  poet  like  Eliot, 
the  intellectual  delight  of  whose  poetry  lies 
not  so  much  in  powerful  and  independent 
intelligence,  as  in  the  extraordinary  preci¬ 
sion  and  delicacy  of  words  exactly  balancing 
a  meaning  which  seems  almost  to  elude 
words.  Dylan  Thomas  was,  though,  the 
great  genius  of  the  latter  half  of  the  ’Thir¬ 
ties  and  the  ’Forties — a  poet  whose  dynamic 
personality  dominated  his  contemporaries 
as  Auden’s  intelligence  had  dominated  the 


young  writers  of  the  ’Thirties.  George 
Barker  was  capable  of  inspired,  ecstatic 
flights  of  writing,  communicating  rather 
odd  spiritual  adventures,  but  he  often  fell 
down  into  meretriciousness  or  into  rather 
ineffective  punning.  His  novel  The  Dead 
Seagull  is  a  handbook  of  his  weaknesses. 

Thomas — and  even  Barker — were  far 
ahead  of  their  followers,  most  of  whom 
seemed  merely  glad  of  the  opportunity  their 
masters  offered  to  evade  any  discipline  of 
language  and  thought.  A  movement  called 
The  Apocalyptics  which  published  one  or 
two  anthologies  during  the  war  touched  a 
very  low  point  in  modern  poetic  develop¬ 
ment. 

But  during  the  war  there  were  poets  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  far  more  decent  and  sustained  tra¬ 
dition,  the  very  rich  one  of  the  older  Uni¬ 
versities,  always  renewing  itself  and  appear¬ 
ing  in  different  forms.  Such  were  Alun 
Lewis,  Sidney  Keyes  and  Keith  Douglas,  all 
of  them  killed  in  the  war,  whose  poems 
read  like  moving  and  heart-felt  rhythmic  or 
rhymed  letters  from  friends  to  friends.  John 
Heath-Stubbs  remains  among  the  younger 
poets  to  maintain  the  Oxford  tradition  at  its 
most  intelligent  and  intelligible.  Vernon 
Watkins  in  Wales  is  a  lyricist  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  devotion  to  his  craft,  recalling  Wal¬ 
ter  de  la  Mare.  W.  S.  Graham  is  the  one 
follower  of  Dylan  Thomas  who  has  not 
been  submerged  in  the  master’s  flood  of  col¬ 
ourful  rhetoric.  Among  writers  of  excellent 
poems,  there  are  F.  T.  Prince  and  Henry 
Reed.  (Just  by  way  of  not  omitting  the  name 
of  one  of  the  best  English  writers,  I  should 
mention  in  parentheses  John  Betjeman,  at 
first  taken  for  a  parodist  and  satirist,  but 
now  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  liv¬ 
ing  English  poets.  Betjeman  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  terms  of  influences  and  move¬ 
ments.  He  is  unique.) 

Here  though,  I  have  been  asked  to  write 
about  movements  and  influences,  and  not 
to  attempt  a  short  history  of  recent  English 
literature.  What  happened  in  England  after 
the  departure  of  Auden  for  America  was  a 
general  weakening  of  any  such  strong  and 
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diffused  poetic  impulse  as  could  inspire  a 
whole  generation.  That  certain  talents  have 
strengthened  does  not,  I  think,  alter  the  gen¬ 
eral  truth  of  this  picture.  For  what  makes 
for  a  future  is  not  the  predominance  of  a 
few  isolated  talents,  but  whether  these  writ¬ 
ers  open  up  subjects  and  techniques  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  can  be  exploited  by  anyone  else 
but  themselves.  The  Imagists  did  this :  so,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  did  the  writers  of  the  ’Thir¬ 
ties. 

During  the  war,  a  number  of  books,  the 
immediate  result  of  the  fighting,  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  forceful 
was  the  confessional  work  of  the  cruelly 
burned  pilot  Richard  Hilary — entitled  T he 
Last  Enemy.  The  anonymous  Fighter  Pilot 
was  another  impressive  document  arising 
from  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The  London 
Fire  Service  of  which  Henry  Green,  and 
a  new  writer,  William  Sansom,  were  mem¬ 
bers,  was  particularly  rich  in  documenta¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  poets  of  the  fighting,  apart  from 
Alun  Lewis,  Keith  Douglas  and  Sidney 
Keyes,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  the  most 
impressive  was  Roy  Fuller,  a  writer  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  bitterness  and  boredom  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Western  Desert  with  a 
power  which  recalled  Owen  and  Sassoon 
in  the  First  World  War.  Fuller  never  ob¬ 
tained  the  recognition  which  was  his  due. 

In  September  1939,  Cyril  Connolly,  Peter 
Watson  and  myself  decided  to  publish  the 
review  Horizon.  Although  it  reflected  the 
epicurean,  classicist  tastes  of  its  editor,  Cyril 
Connolly,  it  was  an  immediate  success.  In 
fact,  the  reason  why  pilots  fighting  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain  wrote  to  our  offices  to  say 
that  they  fought  with  their  copy  of  the 
month’s  Horizon  in  their  pockets,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  rather  unaustere  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  magazine  gave  them  a  better 
idea  of  what  they  were  fighting  for  than 
things  such  as  rationing  or  National  But¬ 
ter.  To  look  through  the  early  numbers  of 
Horizon  today  is  instructive.  On  the  whole, 
the  mood  struck  is  one  of  nostalgia.  There 
are  a  good  many  works  by  young  writers 


who  took  part  in  the  fighting,  but  most 
of  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war, 
unless,  indeed,  they  expressed  a  bitter  need 
for  home  and  peace.  Work  by  the  expatri¬ 
ates,  Auden  and  Isherwood,  is  published, 
although  they  themselves  were  referred  to 
slightingly  in  one  editorial.  Articles  by  Con¬ 
nolly  and  others  express  in  general  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  douceur  de  vivre,  and  a  great 
love  for  France  breathes  through  many 
pages.  Apart  from  a  story  by  Sansom,  the 
first  poem  published  in  England  by  W.  R. 
Rodgers,  and  some  stories  by  Angus  Wil¬ 
son,  there  is  little  that  is  memorably  new 
in  the  pages  of  Horizon.  Perhaps  the  tal¬ 
ents  which  were  discovered  were  too  soon 
snuffed  out,  or  perhaps  the  young  writers 
placed  their  work  with  John  Lehmann  in 
his  New  Writing. 

However  this  may  be,  the  great  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  war  were  not  the  young  writers, 
nor  even  the  writers  of  the  ’Thirties,  but 
those  of  an  older  generation.  The  most  im¬ 
pressive  poetry  produced  was  by  T.  S. 
Eliot,  in  his  Four  Quartets,  the  great  elegiac 
poems  of  Edith  Sitwell  (oddly  enough  the 
one  considerable  English  “war  poet’’),  and 
some  poems  by  Edwin  Muir.  England  re¬ 
turned  to  an  older  tradition,  and  it  was 
the  older  writers  who  expressed  this. 

Since  the  war,  probably  the  outstanding 
works  have  been  history,  memoirs,  auto¬ 
biography  and  scholarship.  There  has  been 
Sir  Osbert  Sitwell’s  monumental  series  of 
memoirs,  surely  a  classic  of  our  times; 
Churchill’s  volumes  about  the  war;  Ken¬ 
neth  Clark’s  Landscape  into  Art;  Pope- 
Hennessy’s  biography  of  Monckton-Mil- 
nes;  C.  V.  Wedgwood’s  The  Thirty  Years 
War;  Roy  Harrod’s  JJfe  of  Lord  Keynes. 
It  is  books  such  as  these  which  have  really 
distinguished  post-war  English  letters,  and 
if  one  is  disappointed  in  novels  and  poems, 
it  is  perhaps  because  one  should  look  in 
different  directions  for  the  future. 

As  regards  the  novel  and  poetry,  they 
seem  to  show  that  the  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  developments  in  writing  to- 
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day  arc  religious:  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Cocktail 
Party,  which  depicts  Anglican  orthodoxy 
as  up-to-date  psychological  therapy,  and 
which  makes  the  important  point  that  the 
most  admired  figure  in  our  time  is  the 
martyr  for  a  metaphysical  or  human  cause, 
and  Graham  Greene’s  devious  novel  The 
End  of  the  Affair.  In  this  book  Greene  al¬ 
most  succeeds  in  equating  the  sense  of  sin 
with  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  when  the 
obtuse  novelist  who  is  his  hero  thinks  that 
the  heroine’s  diary  recording  her  religious 
conversion  is  a  confession  of  carnal  love. 

The  need  for  faith,  the  need  for  a  spiritual 
rather  than  a  military  or  civilian  authority, 
the  need  for  more  than  human  love:  a  re¬ 
ligious  need  is  really  the  theme  which  has 
become  the  preoccupation  of  literature. 
Even  a  writer  like  Angus  Wilson  who  in 
his  Hemlock^  and  After  describes  homosex¬ 
ual  cliques  as  a  means  of  bitterly  satirizing 
the  middle  classes  disillusioned  with  social 
democracy,  reveals  a  need  to  turn  Socialism 
into  an  almost  metaphysical  value. 

The  present  development  of  English  lit¬ 
erature  would  be  more  reassuring  if  one 
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did  not  sometimes  feel  that  something  has 
been  left  out  in  the  fashionable  picture  of 
a  world  in  which  all  arc  reconciled  within 
a  spiritual  authority  and  all  are  well.  In 
point  of  fact  several  things  are  left  out.  The 
tremendous  search  for  a  modern  literature 
which  spread  across  the  channel  from  the 
French  Symbolists  through  the  work  of 
American  expatriates,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Ezra 
Pound  and  Ford  Madox  Ford,  seems  to 
have  been  quietly  set  aside  and  forgotten. 
And  the  social  cause  which  appeared  in 
The  Waste  Land  as  the  murmurings  of 
emigrant  populations,  and  in  the  1930’s  as 
the  voices  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed, 
is  unfashionable.  To  care  about  more  than 
one’s  own  spiritual  well-being  is  taken  to 
be  a  proof  of  lack  of  sense  of  proportion. 
Contemporary  English  writing  seems  to  re¬ 
flect  the  mood  not  of  those  who  are  engaged 
on  any  spiritual  quest,  but  of  those  who 
want  a  little  peace  and  quiet.  A  few  writers, 
like  Herbert  Read,  raise  a  protest  in  favour 
of  modernist  art,  international  anarchism 
and  education  through  art;  but  their  pro¬ 
tests  sound  rather  tired.  It  seems  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  going  through  a  stage  of  mild  retro¬ 
gression  in  which  nothing  very  striking  is 
likely  to  be  produced  because  no  one  has 
the  will  to  produce  it.  A  significant  aspect 
of  the  present  situation  is  the  disappearance 
of  nearly  all  the  well  known  literary  re¬ 
views. 

Reading  through  what  I  have  written,  a 
theme  appears  to  emerge  from  these  pages. 
It  is  the  steady  movement  away  from  indi¬ 
vidual  sensibility  as  the  centre  of  creative 
experience  in  writing,  to  a  periphery  of  so¬ 
ciety,  or  some  source  of  spiritual  authority. 
The  writer  today  is  responsible  not  just  to 
his  own  experience  and  observation,  but  to 
some  authority  which  is  less  bad  than  some 
other  authority,  some  system  of  ideas  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  he  could  have  on  his  own.  The 
development  has  been  back  to  religion  by 
way  of  social  theories  which  have  either 
failed  catastrophically,  or  which  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  satisfy  any  thinking  person’s  pic- 
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turc  of  life  and  human  behaviour.  Litera¬ 
ture  of  any  merit  cannot  be  made  from  a 
Socialist  any  more  than  from  a  Capitalist 
version  of  “social  man.”  But  it  may  still  be 
made  from  the  Christian  conception  of 
Fallen  Man. 

The  world  is  involved  in  two  immensely 
important  movements:  one  to  extend  social 
justice,  the  other  to  restate  the  truth  about 
the  nature  of  the  individual  in  terms  of 
some  view  of  Man’s  place  in  the  universe, 
and  not  just  the  individual’s  view  of  him¬ 
self.  The  first  of  these  movements  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  literature,  because,  however  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  conceive  of  justice  today  on 
the  immense  scale  of  whole  populations,  the 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  usually  propagan¬ 
dist  and  give  a  false  idea  of  Man  and  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  On  the  other  hand,  just  because 
there  is  much  superficial  thinking  in  pro¬ 
gressive  movements,  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  literature  if  the  writers  retreated  from 
the  social  idea  into  generalizations  about 
Man  which  ignored  the  social  revolution 
in  which  we  arc  living.  There  is  precisely 
this  tendency  to  withdraw  today  even 
among  some  of  the  best  writers;  and 
amongst  those  who  are  not  the  best  there 
is  a  stifling  moral  smugness  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  a  few  elementary  Christian 
truths.  Unfortunately,  the  present  religious 
movement  is  a  movement  of  converts;  and 
converts  are  usually  people  who  look  to 
religion  as  a  refuge  and  do  not  see  it  as  an 
attitude  embracing  the  whole  of  life,  includ¬ 
ing  those  ways  of  life  which  they  have  re¬ 
nounced. 

The  movement  away  from  the  individ¬ 
ualist  centres  also  reflects  changes  which 
have  broken  down  individual  values  every¬ 
where.  In  my  opening  paragraphs  I  quoted 
a  passage  from  Cyril  Connolly’s  The  Ene¬ 
mies  of  Promise,  describing  the  literary  at¬ 


titudes  of  the  1920’s.  Today  things  have 
altered  in  a  way  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  younger  writers  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  or  practise  what  Cyril  Connolly  calls 
“extreme  individuality.”  After  years  of  war, 
we  arc  still  living  in  a  conscripted  society, 
where  all  solutions  for  problems  tend  to 
become  social  ones.  The  young  English 
writer  today  is  probably  employed  by  some 
semi-State  organization — the  B.  B.  C.  or 
the  British  Council;  and — although  he  may 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  revolt 
against  them — more  subtly  than  he  knows 
— and  progressively  more  and  more  as  he 
grows  older — his  values  are  decided  by  their 
values.  If  he  refuses  to  join  up  in  some 
way  or  other  with  a  collectivized  system, 
then  he  has  almost  no  organs  of  opinion 
through  which  he  can  express  his  dissent. 
He  can  belong  to  a  club  or  pub  clique  of 
grumblers,  but  that  is  all. 

This  situation  should  not  be  attributed 
just  to  “Socialist  England.”  It  is  really  a 
world  situation  resulting  indirectly  from 
the  Cold  War.  And  even  if  there  were  no 
Cold  War,  it  would  probably  still  exist, 
for  in  that  case  there  would  be  problems 
of  unemployment  and  other  kinds  of  so¬ 
cial  dangers  also  to  be  solved  by  collectivist 
social  measures.  They  can,  in  fact,  be  solved 
in  no  other  way,  and  society  cannot  exist 
in  chaos  in  order  to  retain  the  freedom  of 
“extreme  individuality.”  Nevertheless,  the 
writer  has,  within  these  circumstances, 
somehow  to  rediscover  his  individuality. 
He  has  to  accept  society  and  go  beyond  it. 
Or,  in  the  terms  of  English  occupations,  he 
has  to  turn  officialized  broadcasts  and  other 
writing  into  works  of  individual  genius 
which  yet  accept  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  him.  It  means  a  tremendous  adjust¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  task. 

London 


Rilke  on  Paris 

Two  Letters  From  Duino 

By  PETER  H.  OLDEN 


These  two  letters,  heretofore  unpublished, 
date  from  a  period  when  Rilke  was  under 
the  personal  as  well  as  the  philosophical  influ¬ 
ence  of  Kassner  (and,  through  him,  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard).  Kassner  had  cast  such  a  spell  over 
him  as  perhaps  no  other  man  had  done  in  all 
his  life,  except  Rodin.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
written  in  the  year  1911,  he  describes  his  re¬ 
actions  on  reading  Kassner’s  Die  Elemente  der 
menschlichen  Grosse  at  one  sitting,  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens  he  loved  so  well.  He 
exclaims,  “I  ask  myself,  is  not  this  man  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  of  us  who  are  writing 
today  .  .  he  admires  him  for  “moving 
away  from  sanctity  which  (one  suspects)  he 
might  attain”;  while  in  another  letter  he  de¬ 
scribes  “the  serene  radiance  of  his  being,”  and 
calls  him  “really  the  only  man  with  whom 
I  can  get  anywhere,” — perhaps  better  rendered 
as:  “the  only  one  to  whom  it  occurs  that  he 
might  draw  some  little  advantage  from  the 
feminine  in  me.”  (Brief e  aus  den  fahren  1907 
bis  1914.  pp.  133,  188.) 

Rilke  kept  his  apartment  in  Paris  for  a  while 
after  he  finished  his  work  there.  However,  he 
was  on  a  trip  to  Germany  when  Kassner  wrote 
that  he  was  sending  him  a  young  lady,  a 
cousin  of  his,  who  was  planning  to  study  paint¬ 
ing  with  the  Belgian  neo-Impressionist  Rys- 
selberghe.  Kassner  asked  him  to  be  “available” 
in  case  she  should  need  help  during  her  first 
days  in  Paris  (ibid.,  p.  139). 

Kassner’s  cousin  (the  mother  of  the  present 
writer)  arrived,  but  was  afraid  of  disturbing 
the  already  famous  poet  at  the  time  when  she 
was  trying  to  find  her  way  around  in  the 
strange  city.  She  had  no  idea  that  he  had  re¬ 
turned  from  a  journey  on  her  account,  nor 
that  he  was  not  planning  to  stay.  When  she 
finally  went  to  see  him,  Rilke  had  just  left. 
She  wrote  to  him  and  the  first  letter  below  was 
his  answer.  It  is  dated  “Casde  Duino  near 
Trieste”  and  may  have  been  the  first  letter 
Rilke  ever  wrote  from  the  place  he  was  to 
immortalize  in  the  title  of  the  Elegies. 

Before  the  second  letter  was  written,  the  first 
two  Elegies  had  come  into  being  and  Kassner 
had  visited  his  old  friend.  Princess  Marie  von 
Thurn  und  Taxis,  at  her  casde.  The  princess 


has  left  an  amusing  description  of  Rilke  and 
Kassner  returning  from  long  walks,  with  a 
look  of  terror  creeping  into  Rilke’s  eyes  when 
his  friend,  in  his  incomparably  vigorous  way 
of  talking,  damned  the  whole  world  to  per¬ 
dition.  Kassner,  paralyzed  in  both  legs  (and 
walking  with  the  help  of  two  sticks  and  his 
powerful  arms),  was  a  lonely  man;  he  may 
have  spoken  to  Rilke  of  his  desire  to  adopt 
his  cousin’s  litde  daughter,  a  child  of  eight. 
In  any  case,  the  second  letter  ends  with  a  para¬ 
graph  in  which  Rilke  was  perhaps  trying  to 
carry  out  a  mission:  to  help  persuade  the  young 
divorcee  to  part  from  her  eldest  child.  This 
paragraph  contains  a  word  about  Kassner  that 
one  fully  appreciates  only  when  remembering 
Rilke’s  views  on  love,  especially  those  concern¬ 
ing  man’s  (in  contrast  to  woman’s)  unde¬ 
veloped  capacity  for  it.  That  Kassner  was  con- 
standy  on  his  mind  while  he  wrote  the  letter 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  repeated  mention 
of  his  name,  but  by  the  word  “dilettantism” 
in  quotation  marks — a  reference  to  Kassner’s 
book  of  that  tide — and  later  by  the  paren¬ 
thesis  “from  Moravia,  by  the  way,”  a  reference 
to  the  province  of  Kassner’s  birth. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  letters,  however, 
lies  in  Rilke’s  glowing  descriptions  of  Paris, 
and  in  his  attempt  to  make  this  young  woman, 
whom  he  had  never  met,  love  Paris  as  he 
loved  it.  Rilke,  whose  prejudice  against  cities 
and  city  life  was  ingrained,  and  who  was  to 
conclude  his  own  life  in  the  loneliness  of  such 
places  as  Duino  and  Muzot,  knew  all  the  same, 
and  never  denied,  how  much  he  really  owed 
to  Paris. 

Castle  Duino  near  Trieste 

Adria,  Austrian  Coast 

October  23,  1911 

Dear  Madam: 

Really,  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  missed 
each  other.  In  Paris  I  expected  to  hear  from 
you  any  day  from  the  26th  of  September 
on;  I  finally  left  on  October  12th;  your  let¬ 
ter  (which  I  find  here  on  my  arrival)  bears 
the  date  of  the  14th.  Such  a  pity. 
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Several  times  I  was  about  to  write  to 
Kassner  for  your  address;  but  as  he  had 
written  that  you  would  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  you  got  here,  it  seemed  to  me  improper 
to  act  before  receiving  this  information; 
now  I  am  sorry  that  I  didn’t  do  it  anyhow; 
but  what  can  be  done  now? 

I  only  hope  that  Paris  may  reveal  itself 
to  you  more  and  more  from  its  good  sides 
which  arc  numberless,  but  usually  it  takes 
quite  some  time  to  select  one;  it  begins  in 
this  way,  that  the  side  which  happens  to 
be  nearest  and  faces  you  directly  imposes 
itself,  and  since  each  side  is  intense,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  adapt  oneself  to  it.  I  am  glad 
that  for  the  time  being  you  have  selected 
the  Pension  Bret.  It  is  not  a  bad  place  to 
stay  and  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  probably  best  suited  to  your  pur¬ 
pose.  The  two  old  Colarossi  academies  are 
quite  near,  and  also  Ranson’s  academy,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Maurice  Denis  and  his  circle, 
has  now  moved  into  this  quartier  and  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  your  vicinity,  rue  Joseph-Barra. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  Ryssel- 
berghe’s  address.  I  hardly  know  him,  but  I 


am  writing  this  very  day  to  my  neighbor 
in  the  rue  dc  Varenne,  Miss  Erica  v.  Scheel 
(van  de  Velde’s  student  whom  Kassner  has 
probably  mentioned  to  you  also),  asking  her 
to  inform  you  of  Rysselberghe’s  address. 
(However,  it  seems  to  me  that  someone  told 
me  he  has  recently  gone  to  Belgium.) 

Miss  von  Scheel,  whom  I  have  told  of 
your  coming,  would  certainly  be  very  happy 
to  see  you  and  to  assist  you  if  you  should 
perhaps  need  any  advice  at  this  time  when 
you  are  getting  settled  and  adjusted. 

Do  not  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
nearby  Luxembourg  Gardens;  they  are  a 
world  of  their  own,  like  an  entire  landscape 
unto  themselves;  it  is  true  that  the  excessive 
heat  of  summer  has  robbed  them  of  their 
autumn  unhurriedness,  but  even  with  bare, 
transparent  trees  the  gardens  remain  what 
they  are  and  refuse  to  surrender  their  es¬ 
sence. 

I  send  you,  dear  Madam,  my  most  sincere 
greetings,  unfortunately  from  afar. 

Yours, 

R.  M.  Rilke 
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Castle  Duino  near  Nabresina 
February  9, 1912 
Dear  Madam: 

So  it’s  still  rue  de  la  Grande-Chaumiere, 
— but  then,  as  you  see,  I  am  still  at  Duino. 
Your  letter  came  by  the  most  direct  route, 
there  is  no  thought  of  my  being  in  either 
Vienna  or  Munich.  I  am  like  Charles  the 
Twelfth :  when  I  once  settle  down  in  a  place, 
I  have  to  be  smoked  out,  otherwise  I  won’t 
leave.  Would  to  God  that  I  shared  a  few 
of  the  other  qualities  of  this  great  king, 
some  small  trait,  such  as  the  stubborn  de¬ 
termination  to  move  and  act  which  took 
hold  of  him  when  he  finally  had  to  go;  then 
it  certainly  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride 
away  with  the  same  determination  and 
singleness  of  purpose  he  had  shown  in  re¬ 
maining  bound  to  a  particular  place,  only 
the  two  together  form  some  sort  of  entirety, 
and  if  life  does  not  become  an  entirety  now 
and  then,  in  one  manner  or  another,  it  is 
only  “dilettantism.” 

But  as  you  see,  the  continuous  isolation 
here  between  storm  and  stone  makes  one 
pensive,  and  I  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  de¬ 
pressing  you  with  my  brooding;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tone  of  your  letter  indicates 
that,  in  general,  you  are  well  pleased  with 
Paris,  that  in  spite  of  her  shortcomings  you 
find  your  spirit  in  harmony  with  hers;  for 
you  can  hardly  say  anything  better  about 
Paris  than  that  it  is  “easy”  to  work  there — 
of  what  other  large  city  can  that  be  said. 
I’d  like  to  know.  Don’t,  in  any  event,  leave 
too  early  in  the  spring;  to  live  there  through 
the  winter  which  brings  so  much  that  is 
dark  and  dismal,  and  then  not  to  reward 
oneself  with  the  clear,  wide,  open  spring 
which  contradicts  all  that  went  before, 
which  reaches  down  into  the  narrowest  cor¬ 
ners  of  gray  remembrance  and  cleans  them 
out  with  a  light  breeze — as  from  the  fat 
cheeks  of  a  putto — which  uses  all  the  win¬ 
dow  panes  to  aim  shimmering  rays  at  places 
which  the  natural  broad  sunbeam  never 
thinks  of  entering;  a  spring  which  fills  with 
a  torrent  of  space  the  immense  river  bed 
of  the  Champs-Elysees  and  distributes  over 


the  thousandfold  delta  of  the  city  a  light- 
filled  spaciousness  which,  in  the  evenings, 
flows  gently  into  the  heavens — ;  this,  and 
much  more  than  this  is  the  spectacle  to 
which  you  are  now  earning  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission,  and  you  must  not  leave  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  before  the  curtain  rises, 
for  what  you  see  and  sometimes  don’t  en¬ 
tirely  understand  isn’t  finished  yet;  it  is  a 
stage  costume  temporarily  held  together  by 
a  few  pins,  not  even  a  rehearsal  of  a  re¬ 
hearsal:  when  it  comes  to  the  real  perform¬ 
ance  everything  will  be  done  differently. 

And,  moreover,  I  believe  Kassner  is  due 
to  arrive  in  the  spring.  Right }  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  can  imagine  that  with  the 
conviction  I  have,  I  often  ask  myself  wheth¬ 
er  I  too  should  not  return  in  the  near  future, 
perhaps,  perhaps;  all  is  still  in  a  state  of 
flux  and  I  don’t  want  to  press  it  into  definite 
plans,  let  it  come  if  it  has  the  power  and  the 
right. 

O  yes,  the  card  at  New  Year’s  I  under¬ 
stood  immediately,  I  know  the  excitement 
of  such  discoveries,  have  often  become  in¬ 
volved  in  them  myself;  only  last  year,  what 
a  singular  stroke  of  luck  it  was  to  find  the 
life  of  a  granduncle  (from  Moravia,  by  the 
way)  treated  lovingly  and  touchingly  in 
several  columns  of  an  old  encyclopedia  that 
fascinates  me  greatly.  I  had  only  known  his 
name,  which  came  to  life  and  began  to 
breathe,  just  as  certain  types  of  small  mosses 
which  look  dry  as  a  skeleton  suddenly  grow 
erect  and  look  like  something  when  the 
friendly  rain  has  fallen. 

Kassner  must  tell  me  of  these  joys  when 
we  see  each  other  again.  That  you  do  not 
wish  to  give  away  your  little  daughter  I  can 
well  understand;  nevertheless,  he  could 
greatly  further  the  development  of  the  child, 
he  who  has  so  much  love  in  his  heart,  love 
rich  in  practical  possibilities,  love  not  mere¬ 
ly  on  deposit,  earning  only  a  little  year  by 
year, — but  a  fountain  of  love  ever  flowing. 

Now,  good-bye,  with  best  wishes,  and  the 
assurance  of  my  sincere  devotion, 
from  your, 

R.  M.  Rilke 
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O  Welt 

By  George  Santayana  (f) 

(German  version  by  E.  E.  N.) 

Welt,  du  hast  nicht  das  bessre  Teil  erwahlt! 

Es  ist  nicht  Weisheit,  weisc  nur  zu  sein. 
Erfiillung  wird  dem  Traum  im  Herzens- 
schrein, 

Wenn  dem  Gesicht  der  Glaube  sich  vermahlt. 
Kartenlos  steuernd  fand  Columbus  Land: 

Sein  Kompass  Glaube  wics  die  neue  Welt; 
Tiefinnres  Wissen  hielt  den  Kurs  gcstellt 
Auf  Ufer,  die  sein  Ahnen  langst  gekannt. 

Das  Menschen wissen  ist  wic  Flackerlicht, 
Qualmende  Fackel,  die  nur  schrittweis 
scheint — 

Doch  ringsum  lauert  Abgrund  wie  ein  Feind. 
Hier  fiihrt  nur  Glaube,  der  an  nichts  zerbricht, 
Der  Mut  zum  Traum,  der  uns  mit  Ihm  vereint, 
Der  in  die  Seele  senkte  das  Gesicht. 

The  Love  Poetry  of  Yvan  Goll 

By  Francis  J.  Carmody 

Love  poets  glorify  the  radiant  purity  of  their 
beloved  (Beatrice),  or  a  more  real  woman 
(Cynara),  one  perhaps  even  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  (Cassandre),  or  from  the  start  a  passionate 
thing,  source  of  voluptuous  sensation  (Bre¬ 
ton’s  Union  libre).  Yvan  Goll  wrote  his  love 
lyrics  to  his  wife,  Claire,  and  her  person  is 
present  in  all  of  them;  she  is  the  point  of  re¬ 
turn,  and  his  assurance  in  the  face  of  death. 
TTieir  love  story  is  varied  by  a  thousand  inci¬ 
dents  and  a  number  of  crises:  Poemes  d’ amour 
(1925),  Poemes  de  jalousie  (1926),  and 
Poemes  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  (1927)  con¬ 
tain  verse  by  both  Yvan  and  Claire.  The  post¬ 
humous  Dix  mille  aubes  (1951)  illustrates 
their  work  of  the  early  thirties.  Yvan  writes: 

Tu  es  tnon  pre  aux  Icvrcs  d’adonide  .  .  . 

Dcs  poissons  d’or  agitent  ton  babil  . .  . 

Chaque  aubc  tu  me  reviens  differente  .  .  . 

Pourtant  je  ne  sais  rien  de  toi  .  .  . 

Claire’s  answers  show  the  relationship  of  their 
art  and  of  their  love  itself: 

J'ai  peur  quand  tu  dors  .  .  . 

Ne  sors  pas  ce  soir: 

J’ai  peur  qu’on  ne  te  dcvalise  .  .  . 

Quand  tu  me  quittes  pour  I’infini  .  .  . 

Seras-tu  mien  dans  la  tombe  enBn?  .  .  . 

Yvan’s  poems,  Traumf^raut  (1951),  written 
on  his  deathbed,  are  love  lyrics;  between  his 
first  love  verses  and  his  last,  he  had  explored 


new  kinds  of  thought  and  imagery;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  reverted  to 
the  language  of  his  youth.  His  first  poems, 
before  the  love  lyrics,  were  cubist  in  technique, 
comparable  to  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of 
Apollinaire,  Soupault,  and  Cendrars.  Le  Canal 
de  Panama  (1912)  constructs  images  by  series 
of  nouns  and  by  appositions,  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  bitterness  and  deception: 

Maladies  des  pierres  et  du  sang 
Marais  gluants 
Soleils  puants 

Moustiques  6tis  ^lectriques  .  .  . 

Beginning  about  1938,  Goll  took  an  ever¬ 
growing  interest  in  alchemy,  especially  in  the 
properties  of  metals  and  in  images  of  stone; 
in  Ae  latter  he  sought  for  the  mute  witnesses 
of  human  consciousness  in  prehistory.  Several 
passages  in  Jean  sans  Terre  (1936-1939)  illus¬ 
trate  this  theme:  “Matiere  premiere  .  .  .” 
(which  is  “la  nuit  d’anthracite,’’  symbol  of  the 
darkness  of  the  unknown),  and  “Ai-je  deja 
foulc  ce  sable  .  .  .’’  (words  of  the  descendant 
of  prehistoric  man).  These  experiments  led 
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Goll  to  one  of  his  finest  long  works,  Lc  mythe 
de  la  Roche  percie  (1947). 

Roche, 

Nee  de  I’Oeuf  de  la  Temp^te  .  .  . 

The  alchemy  itself  produced  the  crystalline 
sonnets  of  ijr  Char  triomphal  de  VAntimoine 
(1949): 

Descendez  Scraphins  I’escalier  vertebral 
Ou  la  n^fle  du  foie  et  le  soufre  natal 
S’oxyderont  un  jour  pour  cr^r  la  beaut^  .  .  . 

One  more  element  in  Goll’s  love  poetry  is 
found  in  his  Chansons  malaises  (1935),  an 
example  of  pure  eroticism,  total  adoration  as 
told  by  a  Malayan  girl;  she  was  no  more 
devoted  than  Rarahu  to  Loti,  but  her  thoughts 
are  revealed  in  their  full  passion: 

)e  suis  la  terre 

Que  tu  laboures 

Pour  semer  le  riz  et  la  joie  .  .  . 

Goll  Struck  this  erotic  tone  in  only  one  other 
poem,  of  1939,  Jean  sans  Terre  veille  une 
morte,  describing  Claire: 

Belle  qui  fus  I’usine 
De  tant  de  voluptc 
Du  sein  jusqu’ik  I’^chine 
Captant  I’cternit^ 

TraumJ{raut  (1951)  is  a  record  of  Goll’s 
last  thoughts,  down  to  January,  1950;  his  domi¬ 
nant  thought  was  of  Claire.  His  former  soli¬ 
tude,  his  many  moments  of  detachment  from 
reality,  even  his  preoccupation  with  death  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  inevitable  night,  yielded  to 
a  dream  of  happiness,  rich  in  his  most  recent 
imagery.  Claire  had  become  his  total  repre¬ 
sentation  of  reality: 

E$  spricht  sich  die  Sage  herum 

Dass  deine  Fiisse  zum  Fischschwanz  werden 

Wenn  du  nach  Meerfriichten  fur  mich  tauchst . . . 

In  deinem  Haupte  streichle  ich  das  Feuer  das  mich 
sengt 

In  dciner  zauberischen  Stirneninschrift 
Entziffere  ich  die  Ratsel  meiner  Einsamkeit .  .  . 

Deine  Trauerampel  Geliebte 
Scheint  durch  alle  Fernen  zu  mir  .  .  . 

Der  Staubbaum,  the  last  poem  in  Traum- 
\raut,  is  a  summation  of  Goll’s  art.  The  juxta¬ 
posed  roots  of  words  like  Traum\raut  and 
Staubbaum  correspond  to  the  French  construc¬ 
tion  of  de  plus  noun  ( L'Herbe  de  songe,  L’Ar- 
bre  de  poussiere),  and  continue  Goll’s  search 
in  language  for  images  grouped  by  themes 
(“la  nuit  d’anthracite”).  This  outgrowth  of 
cubist  concern  for  nouns  became  the  principal 
device  of  surrealist  poetry;  Breton’s  Union 


libre  is  an  exercise  in  such  possibilities  (“Ma 
femme  ^  la  bouche  de  cocarde  et  de  bouquet 
d’^toiles  . . .”).  Goll  differs  from  the  Surrealists 
in  his  choice  of  theme,  perhaps  even  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  theme,  and  in  his  insistence  on  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  matter.  Der  Staubbaum  reveals  sad¬ 
ness,  a  dream,  and  the  richest  of  Goll’s  most 
personal  imagery: 

Ein  Staubbaum  wachst 

Ein  Staubwald  uberall  wo  wir  gegangen 

Und  diese  Staubhand  wch!  riihr  sic  nicht  an! 

Rings  um  uns  steigen  Turme  dcs  Vergessens 

Turme  die  nach  innen  fallen 

Aber  noch  bestrahit  von  deinem  orangenen  Licht! 

Ein  Staubvogel  fliegt  auf 

Die  Sage  unsrer  Liebe  lass  ich  in  Quarz  verwahren 
Das  Gold  unsrer  Traume  in  einer  Wiiste  vergraben 
Der  Staubwald  wird  immer  dunkler 
Weh!  Ruhr  diese  Staubrose  nicht  an! 

University  of  California 

Leopold  von  Andrian,  1875-1951: 

Writer,  Statesman,  Philosopher 

By  Walter  H.  Perl 

Leopold  von  Andrian  zu  Werburg  died  on 
November  19,  1951  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland, 
at  the  age  of  76  years.  He  had  spent  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  in  the  old  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  empire.  His  ancestry  was  of  manifold 
origin.  On  his  father’s  side  the  family  tree 
goes  back  to  the  12th  century,  to  a  castle  in 
Southern  Tyrol  near  Bozen.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  the  famous  composer  Giacomo 
Meyerbeer.  The  young  nobleman  grew  up  in 
the  Jesuit  school  of  Kalksburg  near  Vienna, 
in  which  city  he  finished  his  highschool  years 
in  the  famous  Schottenstift.  Like  most  young 
noblemen  of  former  centuries  he  had  a  Hof- 
meister,  a  private  tutor,  in  Oskar  Walzel,  who 
later  became  a  well  known  literary  historian. 
Walzel  introduced  his  pupil  to  young  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  who  was  only  a  year  older,  but 
(in  1893)  already  famous  in  the  literary  circles 
of  Vienna. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  poets  was  to  last 
till  Hofmannsthal  died  in  1929,  but  the  early 
years  of  their  contact  were  the  most  important 
ones.  It  was  Hofmannsthal  who  introduced 
Andrian  to  the  somewhat  older  Stefan  George. 
The  high  priest  of  the  German  Symbolist 
movement  received  young  Andrian  in  Munich 
and  printed  some  of  his  poems  in  his  esoteric 
magazine  Blatter  fiir  die  Kunst.  In  the  years 
of  Andrian’s  friendship  with  young  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  Der  Garten  der  Er\enntnis  was 
born.  It  is  a  small,  often  autobiographical 
sketch,  reflecting  life  in  Austria  in  the  last 
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years  of  the  19th  century.  Written  by  a  young 
man  who  was  able  to  express  the  rich  sensa¬ 
tions  of  adolescence,  the  story  is  one  of  the 
finest  memorials  of  Old  Austria.  It  portrays  her 
young  people  in  their  youthful  charm  and  se¬ 
renity,  and  paints,  above  all,  the  landscape  of 
South  Tyrol  and  the  culture  of  Vienna. 

After  finishing  his  masterwork  the  poet  re¬ 
mained  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  then  em¬ 
barked  on  a  diplomatic  career.  His  greatest 
desire  was  to  see  the  world,  to  live  in  foreign 
countries  while  serving  his  own.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  service  took  him  to  Greece,  Brazil,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Poland.  During  the  First  World  War 
he  was  Austria’s  representative  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  government  in  Warsaw  and  also  partici¬ 
pated  as  an  aid  to  Count  Czernin  at  the  peace 
conference  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Emperor  Karl 
then  appointed  him  Intendant  General  of  the 
Viennese  Imperial  TTieaters,  but  the  revolution 
of  November  1918  put  an  end  to  this  work. 
During  his  voluntary  exile  in  Liechtentstein 
and  Switzerland  he  arranged  a  new  edition  of 
his  early  works  under  the  title  Das  Fest  der 
]ugend,  together  with  the  dispersed  early 
poems  and  fragments. 

In  the  following  years  he  returned  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  and,  till  1938,  spent  part  of  his  summers 
in  Alt-Aussee,  Salzburg,  and  Gastein.  He  was 
active  in  the  creation  of  the  Salzburg  festivals, 
a  project  which  had  already  interested  him 
during  his  period  of  service  as  theater  intend¬ 
ant.  Andrian  then  turned  to  the  field  of  re¬ 
ligious  philosophy;  a  large  work,  Die  Stdn- 
deordnung  des  Alls,  the  world-view  of  a 
Catholic  poet,  originated  in  the  postwar  years 
between  1920  and  1930. 

The  threatening  rise  of  Pan-German  na¬ 
tionalism  in  the  wake  of  the  Hitler  move¬ 
ment  brought  the  aging  w'riter  back  to  new 
activity.  An  Austrian  by  birth  and  conviction, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  his  countrymen 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  Austrian  idea.  He 
wrote,  between  1935  and  1937,  the  book 
Osterreich  im  Prisma  der  Idee.  Its  subtitle 
was  “A  Catechism  of  the  Leaders.”  The  work 
was  printed  just  a  few  months  before  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Austria.  It  was  immediately  black¬ 
listed  by  the  invaders.  The  book  stresses  the 
inner  independence  of  Austria  in  “Platonic” 
dialogues,  wise  and  serenely  beautiful.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  value  of  an  independent  Austria 
to  the  European  community  of  nations,  and 
also  to  the  true  culture  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  orbit.  A  poet,  a  statesman  and  a  priest 
discuss  the  great  problems  of  time  and  life: 
politics,  history,  and  religion. 

Indeed,  after  publication  of  this  book,  An¬ 
drian  was  once  again  forced  into  exile.  An 


Austrian  legitimist,  he  was  in  danger.  When 
Hitler  invaded  Western  Europe,  Andrian 
crossed  the  Adantic  and  spent  lonely  years  in 
Brazil,  to  return  to  Eurof)e  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  He  spent  his  last  years  mainly 
on  the  French  Riviera,  in  Switzerland  and 
Liechtenstein,  working  on  a  book  of  aphorisms 
which  W’as  to  carry  the  tide  Die  Glocf^en  des 
Alters.  In  1950  he  visited  Austria  again,  for 
the  first  time  after  twelve  years  of  separation. 
He  showed  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Ramsay 
de  Andrian,  the  places  of  his  youth.  The  next 
year  he  went  with  her  to  South  Africa  to  visit 
her  brothei.  Prime  Minister  of  Rhodesia.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Europe,  he  died,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1951,  in  Fribourg,  and  was  interreil 
in  the  tomb  of  his  parents  in  the  old  parochial 
church  of  Alt-Aussee  in  the  Steiermark. 

With  Andrian  one  of  the  last  great  person¬ 
alities  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  world  dis¬ 
appeared.  A  poet,  a  writer,  a  statesman,  a  cul¬ 
tural  and  religious  philosopher,  he  had  worked, 
lived,  and  died  for  the  glory  of  Austria. 

Marshall  College 

The  First  “Biennale  Internationale 
de  Poesie" 

By  Arthur  Haulot 

Held  at  the  charming  Belgian  bathing  resort, 
Knokke,  from  the  11th  to  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1952,  this  conference  was  attended  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  poets  from  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  poets  who  endeavored  to  evaluate 
the  contribution  of  poetry  to  the  world’s  spir¬ 
itual  history  during  the  past  fifty  years.  They 
also  devoted  long  hours  to  a  study  of  ways 
and  means  of  assuring  to  poetry  the  place 
which  is  her  due  in  the  modern  world. 

They  worked  at  this  task  for  four  days,  and 
the  organizers  announce  plans  to  publish  short¬ 
ly  a  volume  which  will  give  an  account  of 
their  labors.  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to 
resume  all  this  in  a  few  lines.  But  it  may  not 
be  w'ithout  interest  to  list  briefly  the  reports 
which  were  presented.  First  of  all,  in  the  name 
of  the  Journal  des  Poetes,  P.  L.  Flouquet  and 
F.  Verhesen  presented  a  lucid  and  courageous 
analysis  of  the  dominant  poetic  influences  dur¬ 
ing  the  half-century.  Gottfried  Benn  of  Ger¬ 
many,  J.  Carrera  Andrade  of  Equador,  and 
Leopold  S.  Senghor  of  Senegal  developed  the 
characteristic  aspects  of  the  poetic  evolution  of 
the  quarter  of  the  globe  where  each  resides. 
Lionello  Fiumi  of  Italy,  V.  van  Vriesland  of 
the  Netherlands,  Gerardo  Diego  of  Spain,  M. 
Pankowski  of  Poland,  Kikou  Yamatta  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  Alain  Bosquet  of  the  United  States  read 
important  papers,  which  were  followed  by 
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addresses  by  Enid  Starkie,  G.  Lecomte,  L.  Du- 
brau  and  A.  Haulot. 

The  extraordinary  importance  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  obvious.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  poets  from  every  corner  of  the  world 
have  come  together  in  this  way.  And  this  is 
the  first  time  that  homage  has  been  paid  to 
poetry  as  brilliantly  as  music  is  honored  at  Salz¬ 
burg  and  Edinburgh,  painting  at  Venice,  the 
theater  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  philosophy  at 
Geneva.  The  press  of  the  world,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  were  mobilized  in  its  behalf.  It  has 
taken  a  place  of  prominence  comparable  to 
that  which  is  granted  to  the  other  modes  of 
expression  of  human  thought  and  sensibility. 
The  Frenchmen  Arland,  Caillois,  Tardieu, 
Follain,  the  Germans  Benn,  Holthusen,  Hagel- 
stange,  Lehmann,  the  Senegalese  Senghor,  the 
Ecuadorian  Carrera  Andrade,  the  Spaniards 
Diego,  Garner  and  Gassol,  the  Italians  Fiumi 
and  de  Maria,  the  Cuban  Mariano  Brull,  as¬ 
sembled  about  a  nucleus  of  Belgian  poets, 
Goffin,  Thiry,  Marie  Gevers,  Flouquet,  Van- 
dercammen  and  others,  have  tasted  the  joy  of 
friendship  and  of  mutual  appreciation,  and 
have  agreed  to  study  together  some  of  the 
problems  which  face  poetry  today.  It  is  a  new 
and  important  phenomenon  in  the  attitude  of 
the  poets,  these  “loneliest  of  writers,’’  toward 
their  art  and  toward  themselves. 

The  “Rencontres  Europeennes  de  Pocsie’’ 
which  were  held  at  Knokke  in  1951  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  a  conference  on  a  larger 
scale.  At  the  same  time  they  had  begun  to 
sketch  certain  of  the  practical  conclusions 
which  were  confirmed  this  year.  And  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  their  vows  were  more  than  day 
dreaming,  the  organizers  had  occupied  the  in¬ 
tervening  year  in  compiling  the  first  anthology 
of  the  half-century.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  the  resolution  of  1952  will  be  carried  out 
as  effectively. 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  declaring  that 
the  Knokke  Poetry  Biennial  will  be  recognized 
in  time  as  one  of  the  red-letter  events  in  the 
international  intellectual  life  of  our  time. 

Bruxelles 

F  rider  ike  Maria  Zweig  at  Seventy 

By  Harry  Zohn 

Only  recently  she  congratulated  Boo\s 
Abroad  on  its  anniversary;  now  Friderike 
Maria  Zweig  is  celebrating  her  own  anniver¬ 
sary  on  December  4th  (Rilke’s birthday!),  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  Biblical  age  of  three  score  and 
ten.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  this  lively,  spirited, 
indefatigable  woman  as  a  septuagenarian.  Only 
when  one  considers  the  scope  of  her  life,  the 
personalities  she  has  known,  the  causes  she 


has  championed,  the  adversities  which  she  has 
so  bravely  borne,  the  purposeful,  active  life 
which  she  has  led,  can  one  appreciate  the  full 
stature  of  Stefan  Zweig’s  long-time  compan¬ 
ion. 

I  have  known  Friderike  Zweig  for  three 
years,  having  met  her  through  my  interest  in 
Stefan  Zweig.  I  soon  realized  that  this  wise 
and  generous  lady  who  so  graciously  received 
me  in  her  home  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  was 
a  major  literary  personality  in  her  own  right, 
and  more  than  that:  a  great  woman,  a  guar¬ 
dian  of  cultural  and  human  values,  a  mediator 
and  inspirer  in  the  line  of  Rahel  Varnhagen, 
Malwida  von  Meysenburg,  Lou  Andreas-Sa- 
lom^,  Katharina  von  Kippenberg.  Alma  Mah- 
ler-Werfel.  Her  world,  her  circle,  her  Ge- 
sinnung  became  the  focal  point  of  some  of 
my  own  interests  and  aspirations.  I  have  tried 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Zweig  by  edit¬ 
ing  a  Liber  Amicorum  in  her  honor  which  con¬ 
tains  contributions  from  her  many  friends  all 
over  the  world — touching  testimonials  to  an 
inspired  and  inspiring  life. 

Friderike  Zweig’s  writings,  from  her  first 
novels  Der  Ruf  der  Heimat  and  Vbgelchen 
to  her  novel-in-progress  with  an  American 
setting,  are  distinguished  by  their  high  ethical 
content,  psychological  insight,  and  stylistic 
beauty.  Of  enduring  significance  are  the  sen¬ 
sitive  and  idealistic  biography  of  Louis  Pas¬ 
teur;  her  biography  of  Stefan  Zweig  and 
her  edition  of  their  correspondence;  W under 
und  Zeichen,  essays  on  great  figures  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  Er/^  Neergard  und  die 
Schwestern,  a  memorable  Frauenroman,  Like 
her  late  husband  she  was  also  active  as  a  trans¬ 
lator,  of  Verhaeren,  Desbordes  -  Valmore, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Anatole  France,  and  L^on  Bazal- 
gette.  But  she  has  never  been  a  mere  femme 
de  lettres.  Her  Salzburg  home  was  for  nearly 
two  decades  a  European  literary  and  artistic 
center;  her  fight  for  world  peace  and  women’s 
rights  brought  her  in  close  contact  with  Ro- 
main  Rolland,  fane  Addams,  and  Emily  Balch. 

Friderike  Maria  Zweig  by  no  means  lives 
in  the  past.  She  has  acquired  many  congenial 
American  friends;  to  one  of  them.  Dr.  George 
N.  Shuster,  she  paid  homage  in  a  masterful 
essay.  Among  the  more  recent  projects  which 
arc  close  to  her  heart  arc  the  Writers  Service 
Center,  which  she  founded  and  which  has 
helped  hundreds  of  emigre  writers;  the  Amcri- 
can-European  Friendship  Association,  which 
reflects  and  practices  Mrs.  Zweig’s  ideals  of 
understanding  among  individuals  and  nations; 
the  Pen-Women,  Adult  Education,  UNESCO 
and  almost  every  worthwhile  civic  endeavor 
in  her  community. 

Brandeis  University 
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*  Jean  Anouilh.  Pieces  brillantes.  Paris.  La 
Table  Rondc.  1951.  535  pages.  780  fr. 
After  the  dark,  the  pink,  and  the  new  dark 
come  the  sparkling  plays.  What  adjective  will 
Anouilh  use  next.?  At  the  age  of  forty  his 
place  in  the  theater  appears  secure.  All  four 
plays  are  good  examples  of  his  work.  L'invita- 
tion  au  chateau,  which  in  Christopher  Fry’s 
version.  Ring  Round  the  Moon,  did  well  on 
Broadway,  and  La  ripitition,  both  great  stage 
successes,  have  been  published  separately.  His 
Vicole  des  pbres,  a  one-act  play,  is  similar  to 
Musset  at  his  best;  his  Colombe  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  plays  of  1951.  All  four 
plays  deal  with  young  love  and  with  some 
form  of  the  young  person’s  search  for  purity. 
Although  Anouilh  has  been  criticized  for  re¬ 
peating  himself,  he  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  Marivaux,  whom  he  strongly  resembles. 
These  plays  are  fine  theater,  both  for  the  reader 
and  the  spectator. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  Marcel  Arland.  La  consolation  du  voy- 
ageur.  Paris.  Stock.  1952. 355  pages.  750  fr. 
The  traveler’s  consolation,  according  to  the 
author,  is  to  return  home  after  many  years 
and  find  there  again  the  people  he  has  known 
in  his  youth.  So  he  returned  to  the  small  vil¬ 
lage  where  he  was  born,  and  relates  in  his 
book  the  legend  of  his  humble  companions. 
“I  am  only  a  writer  who  expresses  a  few  voices; 
I  only  wish  them  to  be  pure  and  human,”  says 
Marcel  Arland. 

The  pages  of  his  book  are  formed  of  rem¬ 
iniscences,  some  comical,  others  deeply  dra¬ 
matic;  as  he  is  a  truly  talented  stylist  and  a 
perfect  narrator,  each  sketch  is  a  literary  gem. 
The  book  is  divided  in  six  parts,  four  of  them 
located  in  the  village  of  the  author’s  birth; 
of  the  two  others,  one,  "Episode  franco-alle- 
mand,"  relates  an  evening  spent  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  in  the  French  ^ne  of  occupation, 
among  the  last  German  princes  surrounded  by 
their  puppet  courtiers  in  their  comic-opera 
courts.  The  other  episode  concerns  a  short  stay 
in  Spain.  All  are  spiced  with  refined  witti¬ 
cism.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Par/(^  College 

*  Max  Aub.  Campo  abierto.  Mexico.  Te- 
zonde.  1951.  52^  pages.  $2.55  (u.s.). 

In  this  second  part  of  the  trilogy  El  laberinto 


mdgico  Aub  presents  his  view  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  to  November  8, 1936,  when  Madrid 
was  saved  from  the  insurgents.  The  novel 
ends  on  a  hopeful  note,  but  the  ideological 
confusion,  the  conflicts,  and  scmi<onflicts 
among  the  constituents  of  the  Republican 
forces  are  abundandy  apparent.  These  beliefs 
and  this  confusion  arc  presented  through  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  individuals  who  arc  not 
very  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  novel 
suffers  somewhat  from  consequent  lack  of 
unity,  and  also  from  lengthy  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussions.  However,  the  characterizations  are 
good,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  causing  the  reader  to  feel  the  disorder,  the 
doubts — and  the  fundamental  certainties — of 
individuals,  groups,  and  the  nation. 

/.  S.  Brushwood 
University  of  Missouri 

*  Ricardo  Bacchclli.  La  cometa.  Milano. 

Rizzoli.  1951.  379  pages.  750  1. 

This  is  a  fine  novel.  One  is  almost  tempted 
to  say  it  has  everything.  It  has  in  its  basic  con¬ 
cept  a  truly  significant  fable  of  our  times,  for 
we  see  the  town  of  Fumalvcnto  awaiting  in 
terror  the  coming  of  a  comet  destined  to  wipe 
out  the  earth,  an  allegory  which  will  need 
no  gloss  for  this  atomic  age.  It  has  a  rich 
gallery  of  characters,  for  we  learn  to  know  and 
savor  all  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town 
in  their  professional  aspect  and  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  complexities.  It  is  beautifully  written 
in  a  truly  classic  style  of  well  constructed  pe¬ 
riods,  harmonious  rythms,  and  a  richness  of 
vocabulary  that  only  Bacchelli,  among  living 
Italian  writers,  truly  commands. 

Interest  is  sustained  by  the  atmosphere  of 
suspense  which  hovers  over  the  story  from 
start  to  finish;  the  reader  who  is  let  in  on  the 
secret  of  the  imaginary  comet  is  not  as  terri¬ 
fied  as  the  townspeople,  but  he  is  equally  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  outcome.  The  allegory  subtly 
and  discreedy  implies  that  catastrophes  which 
do  not  come  off  may  be  as  disconcerting  as 
those  which  do.  The  tension  of  the  main  plot 
is  relieved  by  a  number  of  episodes  which,  as 
sheer  narration,  are  exciting  in  themselves  and 
which  enable  the  author  to  give  expression  to 
his  humanism  and  to  his  deeply  ingrained,  il¬ 
luminated  conservatism.  And  running  through 
the  main  fabric  of  the  tale  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  humor,  humor  with  philosophical 
undertones  and  warm  human  sympathy,  hu- 
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mor  of  the  sort  not  unworthy  of  a  Cervantes 
or  a  Manzoni.  The  book  is  highly  entertaining 
and  also  a  work  of  philosophicaJ  substance. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

*  Morris  Bishop.  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Im  Rochefoucauld.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell 
University  Press.  1951.  ix-}-282  pages. 
$3.75. 

An  exciting  account  of  one  of  the  genuinely 
romantic  figures  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
France.  For  once  in  a  book  on  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  the  life  of  the  man  is  the  subject.  Not 
that  the  Maxims  are  neglected.  Indeed,  a 
novel  feature  of  the  book  is  the  incorporation 
of  many  of  the  Maxims  into  the  text.  Thus,  the 
Maxims  are  considered  as  personal  confes¬ 
sions  and  not,  as  so  many  have  said,  cynical 
comments  of  a  disillusioned  bystander.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
that  in  his  secret  heart  La  Rochefoucauld  was 
not  a  disillusioned  cynic  at  all.  He  was  a  ro¬ 
mantic  dreamer  who  had  adopted  cynicism  to 
hide  the  ruins  of  his  dreams.  This  may  well 
be  true. 

Written  with  understanding  and  feeling  for 
the  man  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  inter¬ 
esting  and  authentic. 

L.  E.  Winfrey 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  R.  L.  Bruckberger.  One  Sl(y  to  Share. 
Dorothy  Carr  Howell,  tr.  New  York. 
Kenedy.  1952.  248  pages,  ill.  $3. 

In  1939  a  young  French  Dominican  was 
hurled  from  the  peace  of  the  monastery  into 
the  inferno  of  war.  Wounded  and  captured. 
Father  Bruckberger  made  his  escape  to  become 
a  leader  of  the  Resistance  and  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  drama  of  war  and  after-war,  of 
which  we  get  significant  glimpses  in  his  French 
diary.  Much  appears  to  have  been  either  lost 
in  editing  or  omitted  for  security  reasons. 

Father  Bruckberger  now  lives  in  Winona, 
Minnesota.  His  impressions  of  America,  often 
shrewd  and  fresh,  are  sometimes  as  quaint  as 
what  many  may  consider  his  medieval  atti¬ 
tude  towards  women.  Author  of  several  works 
and  founder  as  well  as  editor  of  the  brilliandy 
promising  but  unfortunately  short-lived  lit¬ 
erary  periodical  Le  Cheval  de  Troie,  he  was 
first  introduced  to  the  American  public  some 
years  ago  through  his  well  remembered  book 
of  charming  and  whimsical  tales  The  Seven 
Miracles  of  Gubbio. 

feanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Ol^lahoma 


*  Martin  Buber.  Recht  und  Unrecht. 

Basel.  Schwabe.  1952. 75  pages.  3.75  Sw,  fr. 

Martin  Buber  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contemporary  thinkers.  His  influence  is  even 
wider  than  his  personal  reputation,  although 
he  has  done  some  quasi-popular  writing,  and 
although  his  personality  has  impressed  many 
discriminating  men  and  women  profoundly. 
Union  Theological  Seminary  theologian  Paul 
Tillich  wrote  of  him  that  he  radiates  an  “al¬ 
most  substantial  presence  of  the  divine.”  As 
Professor  of  Jewish  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  Ethics  at  the  University  of  Frankfurt  and 
more  recently  as  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy 
at  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  his  al> 
solute  intellectual  honesty,  a  rare  quality 
among  even  the  greatest  religious  leaders,  has 
been  one  of  his  chief  assets. 

The  essence  of  his  doctrine  is  implicit  in 
this  litde  commentary  on  five  of  the  Psalms.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  while  Dr.  Buber  was 
a  fellow  townsman  in  Frankfurt  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  Jewish  apologist  Franz  Rosenzweig,  the 
two  collaborated  on  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Die  Schrift  und  ihre  V erdeutschung.  Rosen¬ 
zweig,  who  was  the  victim  of  creeping  paral¬ 
ysis,  died  in  1926.  Buber  recited  the  Seventy- 
Third  Psalm  above  his  friend’s  coffin;  the 
same  Seventy-Third  Psalm  which  is  the  heart 
of  this  scries.  Read  in  the  order  in  which  Bu¬ 
ber  examines  them — 12,  14,  82,  73,  1 — the  five 
are  a  spiritual  biography,  the  story  of  a  soul 
which  is  tormented  by  perplexity  at  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Brevier  and  the  trials  of  God’s 
Bew  'dhrte,  but  which  comes  to  understand  that 
what  counts  is  not  “prosperity”  but  commun¬ 
ion  with  God. 

There  arc  a  hundred  incidental  observations 
in  the  litde  book  which  deserve  attention,  but 
at  bottom  it  is  a  solidly  grounded  restatement 
of  Buber’s  much-discussed  confrontation  of 
the  /  and  the  Thou.  Religion  is  a  dialogue: 
God  is  Thou. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Milo  Dor.  Tote  auf  Urlaub.  Stuttgart. 

Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt.  1952. 483  pages. 
14.60  dm. 

Remarque  spoke  of  the  younger  survivors  of 
World  War  One  as  a  generation  destroyed 
by  that  war  even  if  they  escaped  its  guns.  TTiis 
holds  even  more  true  for  the  rescapes  of  the 
last  mass  slaughter,  as  pointed  out  by  all  avail¬ 
able  literary  and  other  relevant  documentary 
evidence. 

Here  now  is  a  particularly  striking  report 
of  the  physical  and  moral  martyrdom  experi¬ 
enced  by  an  inidally  noble-minded  young 
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Yugoslav  intellectual,  revealingly  juxtaposed 
with  the  fate  met  by  many  others  of  his  age 
group  during  the  war  years  in  Central  Europe. 
Mladen’s  way  leads  him  from  the  then  Com¬ 
munist  inspired  and  directed  underground 
struggle  against  the  Nazi  invaders  through 
prison,  torture,  concentration  camp,  and  forced 
labor,  to  utter  disillusionment  and  bitterness 
at  the  moment  of  “victory.”  For  he  has  real¬ 
ized  by  then  that  he  has  been  cynically  ex¬ 
ploited  and  betrayed  by  the  party  in  whose 
cause  he  so  ardently  believed,  only  to  discover 
it  dishonored  and  revealed,  in  both  doctrine 
and  method,  as  another  barbarian  tyranny  es¬ 
sentially  identical  with  the  fascist  brand  of 
totalitarianism. 

Against  the  pathetic  background  of  war- 
torn,  occupied  and  finally  “liberated”  Belgrade 
and  Vienna  the  author  unfolds  in  powerfully 
evocative  and  mercilessly  factual  narration  the 
hauntingly  monotonous  and  strangely  revers¬ 
ible  drama  of  hunted  and  hunters,  victims  and 
hangmen,  all  caught  in  a  fatal  web  of  death 
and  destruction,  utter  arbitrariness  and  inhu¬ 
manity  which  renders  heroic  resistance  and 
sublime  self-sacrifice  as  vain  as  cowardly  ruses 
for  survival  at  any  price.  There  arc  scenes  of 
apocalyptic  horror  never  to  be  forgotten;  an 
odor  of  Hell  fills  the  valley  of  death  which 
the  author-witness  escaped.  He  instils  its  pic¬ 
ture  lashingly  into  our  conscience;  his  somber 
portrait  is  truly  a  de  projundis.  The  price  of 
survival  was  awakening  to  the  meaninglessness 
of  it  all,  to  a  notion  of  spiritual  emptiness  even 
more  unbearable  than  was  the  apprehension, 
or  the  certitude,  of  physical  extermination.  As 
stated  on  the  jacket.  Dor’s  heroes  think  they 
know — or  rather  thought  they  knew — what 
they  arc — or  rather  were — fighting  against  but 
finally  do  not  know  what  they  arc  living  for. 

The  Serbian-born  author,  now  residing  in 
Vienna,  is  a  writer  of  considerable  talent  and 
unusual  promise.  E.  E.  N. 

*  Paul  Eluard.  La  jarre  peut-elle  etre  plus 
belle  que  Veau?  Paris.  Gallimard.  1951. 
319  pages.  590  fr. 

This  collection  of  Eluard’s  work  between 
1930-1938  includes  the  four  small  volumes  La 
vie  immediate,  La  rose  publique,  Les  yeux 
fertiles,  and  Cours  naturel,  poems  of  his  mid¬ 
dle  and  probably  most  important  period,  the 
first  of  them  coming  fifteen  years  after  his 
dadaist  and  earliest  surrealistic  efforts.  His  de¬ 
velopment  from  Vcrlainian  softness  to  charac¬ 
teristic  themes  of  diffuse  tenderness  expressed 
in  contrastingly  hard,  crystalline  images  is 
evident.  Most  of  the  poems  are  love  lyrics. 


usually  lamenting  an  unsatisfied  thirst  for 
complete  attainment;  some  of  even  the  earliest 
poems,  however,  indicate  the  preoccupation 
with  social  problems  that  later  became  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  Paul 
Eluard. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Waldo  Frank.  Birth  of  a  World:  Bolivar 
in  Terms  of  His  People.  Boston.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  1951.  xvi-f-432  pages  -f-  16  plates 
4-  8  maps.  $5. 

Waldo  Frank  has  written  a  popular  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  great  South  American  liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar,  against  a  backdrop  of  race,  time 
and  place.  It  is  a  readable,  well-written  inter¬ 
pretation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who 
has  a  vast  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  American  people  and  their  continent. 
The  author  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  North  Americans  who  are  most  influential 
and  highly  respected  in  South  America.  His 
interpretation  of  Bolivar  is  in  the  hero-worship 
tradition,  which  will  further  enhance  his  repu¬ 
tation,  especially  among  the  Venezuelans. 

Waldo  Frank’s  story  of  Bolivar,  the  idealist, 
the  builder,  struggling  against  the  disintegrat¬ 
ing  force  of  personalismo,  is  a  moving  and  in¬ 
spiring  picture  of  a  man  pitted  against  that 
canker  which  seems  to  rot  the  social  system 
of  all  the  Hispanic  world.  The  power  of  Boli¬ 
var’s  creative  genius  in  the  face  of  this  fatal 
shortcoming  of  his  people  only  heightens  the 
stature  of  this  romantic  idealist  as  Waldo 
Frank  portrays  him.  There  will  be  those,  no 
doubt,  who  will  disagree  with  Mr.  Frank’s 
interpretation  of  Bolivar’s  thoughts  and  mo¬ 
tives,  particularly  in  Book  Three:  The  Man. 
It  is,  however,  the  prerogative  of  any  biogra¬ 
pher  to  present  his  hero  as  he  sees  him;  it  is 
likewise  a  testimony  to  the  creative  power  of 
the  ideals  left  by  the  man  in  question  and  a 
monument  to  his  spiritual  achievements. 

Lowell  Dunham 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Andre  Gide.  Et  nunc  manet  in  te,  suivi  de 
fournal  intime.  Neuchatel.  Ides  &  Calen- 
des.  1951.  121  pages.  4.70  Sw.  fr. 

This  slim  volume,  written  in  1938  but  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously  in  accordance  with  Gide’s 
wishes,  is  his  account  of  his  relations  with 
Madeleine  Rondeaux,  the  cousin  whom  he 
married  in  1895.  Its  title  is  taken  from  Virgil’s 
Culex  and  refers  to  the  misfortune  of  Eury- 
dice  in  Hades,  a  fate  which  was  the  result  of 
Orpheus’  negligence  in  spite  of  his  immense 
love  for  her.  Gide  admits  that  this  is  a  work 
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of  reparation,  that  he  never  understood  the 
retiring  Madeleine  until  after  her  death  but 
that,  although  his  mental  and  moral  emancipa¬ 
tion  brought  her  only  grief,  he  loved  only  her. 

The  Journal  intime  consists  of  passages 
omitted  from  the  Journal.  The  important  reve¬ 
lation  here  is  that  Madeleine  destroyed  in  1918 
all  the  letters  that  he  had  written  her.  This 
was  a  catastrophic  loss  for  him,  Gide  claims, 
since  the  letters  would  have  proved  that  she 
had  inspired  the  best  in  him. 

Some  readers  may  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
Gide’s  apology  for  his  conjugal  life.  Must  one 
accept,  for  example,  his  defense  of  naivete  in 
believing  that  the  physical  love  which  he  could 
not  offer  his  wife  was  sublimated  into  a  chaste, 
transcendent  love?  Or  was  this  nothing  more 
than  colossal  vanity  on  his  part?  Regardless 
of  differing  interpretations  by  readers,  this 
book  is  certain  to  stimulate  further  interest  in 
Gide  by  raising  again  the  important  question 
of  his  sincerity  and  by  disclosing  the  working 
of  an  enigmatic  mind  at  its  soberest. 

Gene  J.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 


^  George  K.  CJlaser.  Geheimnis  und  Gewalt. 

2  vols.  Basel.  Vineta.  1951.  365,  377  pages. 
15.50  Sw.  fr. 

Socially,  politically,  humanly,  this  life-story 
of  Valentin  Haueisen  alias  Antoine  Ferreux 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  literary  docu¬ 
ments  depicting  the  two  decades  climaxed  by 
the  finale  of  the  war  in  1945.  What  Glaser  por¬ 
trays  in  this  novel — with  the  authenticity  that 
only  personal  experience  can  provide — is  com¬ 
pelling  rather  than  appealing.  European  his¬ 
tory  passes  in  review  through  the  eyes  of  one 
who  is  forced  by  the  brutal  realities  of  life  into 
the  doctrinaire  world  of  Communist  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  who  in  time,  by  virtue  of  his  finer 
sensibilities,  transcends  the  coldly  rational  per¬ 
spective  to  seek  a  solution  to  humanity’s  ills 
in  the  realm  of  freedom  and  love  for  mankind. 

A  World  War  One  childhood — brutal  treat¬ 
ment  from  a  hated  father — escape  from  home 
at  a  tender  age — alternately  tramp  and  inmate 
of  correctional  institutions — active  Communist 
— budding  author — political  brawls — prison — 
resistance  activity  (1933) — murder  of  oppo¬ 
nent — flight  to  the  Saar — from  there  to  France 
— here  peaceful  work  for  a  while — marriage — 
French  citizen  and  soldier — as  a  French  war 
prisoner  under  the  name  of  Ferreux  back  in 
his  home  town — risky  contact  work — ill-fated 
flight — hidden  for  thirteen  months  by  old 
woman  friend  and  comrade  until  end  of  war: 
these  are  the  main  stations  on  Valentin’s 


eventful  road  through  life,  on  which  fall  very 
few  rays  of  light  to  brighten  the  shadows  cast 
by  his  own  miseries  and  those  of  coundess 
others.  The  invigorating  antidote  to  all  this  is 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  good  party  soldiers, 
until  it  is  strangled  by  the  Brown  might.  Power 
against  power,  brutality  against  brutality — at 
that  point  of  realization  the  transcendence  to 
higher  ideals  is  initiated.  Even  while  out¬ 
wardly  still  hewing  to  the  line,  Valentin  in¬ 
wardly  nurses  doubts  as  to  whether  he  is  on 
the  right  track.  And  if  the  author  shies  away 
from  the  cheap  sensationalism  of  having  Val¬ 
entin  denounce  what  for  a  time  offered  him 
a  much  needed  guidance,  namely  the  Party, 
Valentin  nevertheless  does  his  groping  for  a 
better  solution  alone  and  detached  from  the 
followers  of  the  “line.”  As  yet  he  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  “I  don’t  know,”  but  in  this  very 
admission  he  sees  a  possible  first  stage  of  that 
inner  freedom  and  strength  which  constitute 
the  very  foundation  for  a  truly  humane  social 
order. 

What  one  must  admire  is  the  author’s  ob¬ 
jectivity  throughout. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  oj  Illinois 

**  Antonio  Igual  Obeda,  Juan  Subfas  Gaiter. 

El  Sigh  de  Oro.  Barcelona.  Seix  y  Barral. 
1951.  655  pages,  ill.  600  ptas. 

For  those  who  believe  that  in  the  realm  of 
books,  as  elsewhere,  “beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being,”  this  impressive  volume  will  be  a 
treasure.  Thirteen  color  reproductions  on  dull- 
finish  paper  of  masterpieces  by  Murillo, 
Velasquez,  Zurbaran  and  others  are  included 
with  many  slick  black  and  white  plates — 421 
in  all — grouped  by  subject  and  indexed  with 
a  brief  description  and  a  short  paragraph  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  artist.  Clear  print,  large  format 
and  marginal  topics  are  added  assets. 

The  text  is  modestly  boastful  of  Spain’s 
fading  material  glory,  of  her  flowering  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  creative  spirit  in  an  age  when  it 
was  particularly  true  that  “her  greatest  mis¬ 
fortune  was  to  be  a  nation  of  gentlemen  gov¬ 
erned  by  rogues.”  An  intriguing  quality  is  the 
undercurrent  of  pride  in  the  confession  of 
existing  evils.  Igual  (Jbeda  seems  to  say  occa¬ 
sionally,  “How  splendidly  shocking!”  The 
style  is  elevated  and  slightly  ornate,  but  rather 
than  a  fault,  as  it  might  be  considered  by 
modern  standards,  there  is  an  impression  of 
harmony  with  the  period  itself.  A  point  which 
comes  nearer  to  being  a  fault  is  that  the  arts 
are  somewhat  more  adequately  treated  than 
the  literature,  with  a  preponderance  of  re¬ 
ligious  art. 
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Here  is  no  painstaking  catalogue  of  artists, 
writers,  and  works.  Rather,  one  might  say 
that  only  the  large  landmarks  are  delineated 
on  a  canvas  whose  broad  sweep  serves  to  con¬ 
vey  a  real  feeling  and  grasp  of  Spain’s  Golden 
Age  better  than  many  a  more  laboriously  de¬ 
tailed  volume  would  do.  Let  the  seeker  after 
encyclopedic  knowledge  look  elsewhere,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  age  dwells  herein. 

B.  G.  D. 

*  Erik  Aalbaek  Jensen.  Daemmtngen. 

benhavn.  Wivel.  1952. 307  pages.  12.75  kr. 
Jensen,  a  young  minister  in  Zealand,  published 
a  successful  first  novel,  Dommen,  in  1949;  his 
second  work  brings  out  all  the  promise  of  the 
first.  Daemmingen  is  a  mature  and  well  con¬ 
structed  novel  with  serious  thoughts  and  strong 
personalities.  The  rather  simple  plot  is  set 
in  1864  following  Denmark  s  defeat  by  the 
Prussians,  and  the  action  centers  around  ef¬ 
forts  to  create  new  land  by  damming  and 
draining.  The  engineer,  the  capitalist,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  manor,  are,  to  be  sure,  traditional 
literary  figures,  but  they  live  and  breathe  as 
surely  as  the  characters  of  Jensen’s  master, 
Pontoppidan.  Daemmingen  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  present-day  Danish  fiction. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuct^y  Libraries 

^  Carmen  Laforct.  La  isla  y  los  demonios. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1952.  332  pages.  50 
ptas. 

Carmen  Laforet  crystallizes  for  her  readers  a 
period — the  transition  from  adolescence  to 
womanhood — in  the  life  of  a  sixteen-year-old 
resident  of  the  Canary  Islands,  Marta  Camino. 
The  stress  of  this  moment  is  doubly  great  for 
Marta,  for  she  must  face  it  alone  and  unguided. 
Her  mother  has  been  comatose  since  the  acci¬ 
dental  death  of  her  father;  her  brother  and 
his  wife,  with  whom  she  lives,  are  preoccupied 
with  problems  of  their  own  and  are  not  at  all 
concerned  with  her.  Marta  eagerly  awaits  the 
arrival  of  refugees  from  the  mainland,  an 
uncle,  two  aunts  and  Pablo,  the  painter,  in 
whom  she  hopes  to  find  comfort  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  However,  she  ultimately  realizes  that  they 
too  are  so  much  absorbed  in  their  personal  af¬ 
fairs  that  they  have  no  time  for  her.  “Quiza 
todas  las  personas  llevan  algo  extrano  dentro, 
hasta  las  que  mas  grises  le  parecen  a  uno. 
^’Como  habia  dicho  Pablo  en  esta  ocasion? 
Llevan  sus  demonios. . . 

It  is  no  longer  proper  to  speak  of  Carmen 
Laforet  as  one  of  the  promising  young  writers 
of  Spain;  with  La  isla  y  los  demonios,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Nada  has  fulfilled  that  promise  and 


established  for  herself  a  permanent  place  in 
contemporary  Spanish  letters.  This  second 
novel  is  distinguished  by  its  keen  psychological 
insights  into  the  lives  of  its  characters,  each 
motivated  by  a  dominant  passion.  Yet  it  does 
not  make  of  them  mere  case  studies  of  a  single 
personality  trait;  they  are  real  people,  given  life 
by  the  literary  craftsmanship  of  Srta  Laforet. 
We  eagerly  await  a  third  novel  from  this 
masterful  pen. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Jorge  de  Lima.  Poemas.  Florindo  Villa 
Alvarez,  ed.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Konfino.  2nd 
ed.,  1952. 176  pages. 

If  Jorge  de  Lima  wrote  in  French  or  English, 
his  name  would  be  as  widely  known  as  that  of 
any  living  poet.  Since  he  writes  in  Portu^xiese. 
it  is  fortunate  that  capable  translators  are  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  half-loaf  that  is  better  than  no  bread 
at  all.  Individual  poems  of  his  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  of  the  major  languages,  but 
this  impressive  collection  of  Spanish  versions 
of  some  seventy-five  of  his  best  poems  (mostly 
those  with  a  religious  turn),  considerably  en¬ 
larged  from  the  edition  of  1939,  is  the  most 
ambitious  foreign  presentation  of  his  verse  that 
we  are  aware  of.  And  these  translators  have 
not  been  traitors.  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  translate 
Portuguese  lyric  verse  into  Spanish  than  into 
German  or  English;  certainly  Jorge  de  Lima’s 
special  skill  at  building  a  poem  neatly  and 
inserting  a  titillating  sting  into  its  tail  makes 
it  possible  to  paraphrase  one  of  his  pieces  so 
that  the  reader  can  enjoy  it  without  realizing 
too  painfully  what  melody  and  artistry  he  is 
missing.  In  any  case,  the  reading  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  an  almost  constant  pleasure. 

The  translations  are  the  work  of  various 
hands:  Gaston  Figueira  of  the  Booths  Abroad 
staff,  Francisco  Aguilera  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Florindo  Villa  Alvarez  who  put  to¬ 
gether  this  second  edition,  J.  Torres  Oliveros 
and  C.  R.  Arechavaleta  who  prepared  the  first 
edition.  Georges  Bernanos’  eulogistic  Prologo 
to  the  earlier  edition,  one  of  the  most  poignant 
and  powerful  pages  that  earnest  Frenchman 
ever  wrote,  is  partially  reproduced  here.  Ber¬ 
nanos  and  Jorge  de  Lima  are  two  skilful  crafts¬ 
men  who  are  preachers  at  bottom,  two  devas¬ 
tating  sarcasts  whose  deepest  emotion  is  pity, 
two  honest  individualists  who  arc  grieved  by 
the  follies  of  the  herd.  Jorge  de  Lima  has  not 
descended  into  the  arena:  he  is  a  physician  and 
a  professor  of  literature.  But  he  is  one  of  the 
poet-prophets. 

R.  T.  H. 
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^  Ferdinand  Lion.  Der  jranzosische  Roman 
im  19.  ]ahrhundert.  Zurich.  Oprccht. 
1952.  150  pages.  10  Sw.  fr. 

How  this  Alsatian  can  write  German!  How 
he  can  write!  And  how  much  he  knows!  Four 
essays  on  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  and 
a  few  pages  on  the  Goncourts  and  de  Mau¬ 
passant  produce  or  are  made  to  produce  an 
incredibly  rich,  full,  subde,  and  absorbing 
picture  of  the  reality  in  the  French  novel. 
Fuguing  together  the  romantic  and  the  real¬ 
istic  strains  with  the  lives  of  the  novelists, 
with  both  their  artistic  and  their  daily  psy¬ 
chology,  and  with  the  social  movements  of 
their  times.  Lion  has  created  a  social  history 
as  well  as  a  study  of  literary  style.  He  under¬ 
stands  history  not  in  the  abstract,  but  through 
its  carriers  as  a  biological  process.  By  probing 
the  view  of  the  world  h  trovers  un  tempSra- 
ment,  he  arrives  at  the  Ding  an  sich.  For  it  is 
the  poet,  the  novelist  who  creates  through  his 
picture  also  a  new  reality.  He  creates  by  an¬ 
ticipation  as  much  as  by  imitation. 

A  master  like  Lion  does  not  write  a  text¬ 
book.  Nothing  is  obvious  or  pedantic.  Thus 
the  reader  is  passionately  drawn  into  the  ani¬ 
mated  conversation  with  the  brilliant  author, 
who  as  a  dramatist  in  his  own  right  suggests 
convincingly  that  the  true  artist  is  the  best 
literary  scholar.  The  dramatic  artist  has  the 
distance  to  see  others  as  figures  with  worlds 
of  their  own,  yet  personal  artistic  experience 
always  permits  him  to  discern  the  creative 
springs  that  the  mere  student  so  easily  buries 
while  digging  for  remote  sources.  Related 
through  the  language  and  an  enviable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  literature  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  this  spirited  book  is  yet  a  work 
in  the  great  French  tradition  of  the  literary 
essay.  As  a  masterwork  it  should  be  placed 
beside  those  of  Tonnelat  and  Peyre,  Curtius 
and  Auerbach.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Hendrik  de  Man.  Vermassung  und  Kul- 
turverfall.  Fine  Diagnose  unserer  Zeit. 
Bern.  Francke.  1951.  210  pages.  11.95  Sw. 
fr. 

This  is  indeed  an  excellent  “diagnosis  of  our 
time”  by  a  well-known  author,  statesman  and 
educator.  In  contrast  to  Spongier  and  Toynbee 
he  considers  historic  trends  and  events  as 
unique  phenomena;  in  his  eleven  chapters  the 
author  points  out  social  and  cultural  charac¬ 
teristics  peculiar  to  our  times.  His  analysis 
focuses  on  the  fact  of  “massification”  (the  de¬ 
creasing  importance  of  the  individual  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  human 
masses). 


The  book  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
American  readers  because  of  its  consistent 
frame  of  reference  regarding  European-Amer- 
ican  relations.  The  author  feels  that  despite  the 
grave  dangers  menacing  Western  civilization, 
we  may  be  able  to  stem  the  tide  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  overwhelm  us  by  recognizing  the  facts 
which  conspire  for  the  disintegration  of  our 
culture.  De  Man’s  “constructive  pessimism”  is 
wholesome  and  helpful  in  a  time  when  either 
glib  smugness  or  lethargic  defeatism  is  all  too 
prevalent. 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

*  Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  Notes  sur  Andre 
Gide,  1913-1951.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1951. 
152  pages.  320  fr. 

The  long  and  perfect  understanding  between 
Martin  du  Gard  and  Gide  was  based  on  mu¬ 
tual  sincerity.  It  was  therefore  a  mutually 
profitable  friendship,  despite  widely  divergent 
points  of  view.  Gide  welcomed  criticism  and 
never  doubted  the  authenticity  of  Martin  du 
Gard’s  frankness;  the  latter  denies  any  Gidian 
influence  except  for  a  distinct  rise  in  his  lit¬ 
erary  standards  of  quality.  One  finds  intimate 
portraits  of  Gide  at  the  NRF  offices,  at  home 
in  Cuverville  with  Mme  Gide,  and  finally  in 
the  clinic  at  Nice.  Of  most  interest  are  the 
author’s  accounts  of  long  conversations  with 
Gide  covering  many  subjects,  including  aes¬ 
thetics  and  ethics.  That  Gide’s  behavior  was 
often  egotistical  to  the  point  of  exasperation 
is  not  concealed,  but  the  author  concludes  that 
Gide  always  gave  far  more  to  his  friends  than 
he  demanded  of  them.  This  is  the  warmly  writ¬ 
ten  testimony  of  one  who  was  enriched  by 
such  a  friendship. 

Gene  /.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Frank  O’Connor.  Stories.  New  York. 

Knopf.  1952.  vi-f-367  pages.  $4. 

To  read  Frank  O’Connor’s  writing  is  like  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  simple,  lyric  tunes  of  an  old 
music-box.  This  brok  is  not  to  be  abused  by 
a  ravenous  and  impatient  approach.  When 
the  troubled  heart  despairs  in  the  monstrous 
madness  of  our  age,  the  sympathy,  insight  and 
quiet  humor  of  Frank  O’Connor  will  bring 
reassurance  and  serenity.  Because  O’Connor  is 
a  rare  artist  in  that  he  brings  to  life  the  sub¬ 
stantial  values  and  inviolate  beauty  that  shine 
in  simple,  honest  souls. 

In  these  stories  are  tenderness,  perception, 
and  pain,  as  well  as  humor.  The  author  under¬ 
stands  his  fellowmen  and,  even  rarer,  he  un¬ 
derstands  his  fellow-children;  for  there  must 
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be  something  of  the  wisdom  and  unbruised  in¬ 
nocence  of  childhood  in  his  mentality.  Seldom 
does  a  writer  succeed  in  presenting  without 
trace  of  mawkishness  or  self<onsciousness  the 
sensitive,  direct  yet  devious,  and  alert  work¬ 
ings  of  a  child’s  mind.  Frank  O’Connor  docs 
succeed. 

Here  is  pure  charity.  And  if  God  is  man, 
then  man  could,  if  he  gave  his  car  to  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  music-box,  reflect  a  little  of  God. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 


Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Estudios  sobre  el 
amor.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1950. 366  pages  -\- 
6  plates.  12  ptas. 

Choice  in  quality  both  as  to  content  and  format 
is  this  diminutive  leatherbound  book,  and  a 
fitting  tribute  to  life’s  primordial  force.  The 
material,  most  of  which  was  originally  printed 
in  the  twenties,  deals  with  the  psychological 
attributes  of  men  and  women,  Stendhal ian 
concepts,  and  inter-relationships  between  mys¬ 
ticism,  hypnosis,  and  love.  Ortega  unveils  the 
secret  mechanism  of  Salome  and  contemplates 
— with  Romney’s  painting  as  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture — the  breath-taking  beauty  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  Perspectives  culled  from  Plato,  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  Spinoza,  and  interpretations  of 
Chateaubriand  and  Baudelaire  further  enrich 
these  penetrating  philosophical  pages. 

Melva  Und 
Miami  University 


*  Gosta  Oswald.  Rondo.  Jorcl  Sahlgrcn  Os¬ 
wald,  cd.  Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1951.  290 
pages.  13.50  kr. 

This  torso  of  the  last  book  by  the  late  Gosta 
Oswald  is  so  obscure  that  it  might  be  almost 
impossible  to  understand  if  Oswald’s  widow 
had  not  written  an  introduction.  It  is  allusive 
and  shadowy,  not  unlike  Kafka;  but  the  allu¬ 
sions  and  the  shades  are  conscious  and  pur¬ 
poseful,  a  part  of  the  author’s  art.  Osw^d’s 
grasp  of  the  personal  and  social  problems  of 
twentieth<entury  man  is  strong  and  sure;  at 
the  same  time  his  competence  as  an  artist 
permits  him  to  analyze  these  problems  with  a 
view  to  all  of  the  darkest  byways  of  human 
nature.  Rondo  is  a  fragment,  and  we  might 
have  hoped  for  more  before  the  author’s  un¬ 
timely  death;  but  as  an  example  of  his  skill 
as  a  writer  and  a  psychologist.  Rondo  will  have 
an  important  place  in  Oswald’s  bibliography. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc1{y  Libraries 


^  Giovanni  Papini.  II  libro  nero.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1951.  395  pages.  1200  1. 

This  volume  contains  a  number  of  short,  some¬ 
what  journalistic  essays,  which  could  well  have 
been  entitled  “Further  Adventures  of  Gog.’’ 
Papini’s  faithful  readers  will  remember  that 
the  wealthy  and  peripatetic  Gog  has  formed 
the  habit  of  giving  his  Florentine  friend  inti¬ 
mate  reports  on  his  travels  and  his  interviews 
with  the  great  of  this  world.  In  this  collec¬ 
tion  we  have,  among  others,  comments  from 
Molotov,  from  one  of  the  inventors  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  from  Picasso,  Lin  Yutang  and 
Voronov. 

Written  with  the  mastery  of  style  and  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  always  been  Papini’s  major 
asset,  the  paragraphs  hold  our  attention  and 
occasionally  stimulate  us.  If  they  no  longer 
make  the  impression  of  the  earlier  Papini,  it 
may  be  that  the  Florentine  claws  arc  no  longer 
so  sharp,  or  it  may  be  that  even  authentic 
Papini  no  longer  seems  to  us  quite  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  once  upon  a  time.  But  there  are  some 
arresting  pages  and  all  the  book  is  readable. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 


^  Charles  Plisnier.  Beaute  des  laides.  Paris. 

Correa.  1951.  249  pages.  450  fr. 

In  this  violent  story  the  late  Charles  Plisnier 
examines  the  relation  between  the  physical 
and  spiritual  in  the  realm  of  love.  He  asks: 
Can  plastic  surgery  by  transforming  an  un¬ 
attractive  face  into  a  stylish  one  affect  the 
soul  behind  the  face.? 

A  gifted  singer,  suffering  from  a  variation 
of  the  Cyrano  complex,  is  secretly  and,  as  she 
believes,  hopelessly  in  love  with  a  godlike 
pianist,  himself  the  furious  victim  of  the 
Oedipus  complex.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
he  adores  her  because  she  resembles  his 
mother,  she  resolves  to  please  him  with  a  re¬ 
modeled  face.  He  is  forthwith  repelled  by  the 
transformation. 

Written  in  the  first  person,  as  a  series  of 
entries  in  the  singer’s  diary,  the  novel  evokes 
the  anguish  and  loneliness  of  confused  lives. 
As  a  thesis,  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  im¬ 
plications  of  its  formidable  theme,  that  of 
idealism  versus  naturalism.  In  the  epilogue, 
the  author,  through  a  raisonneur,  rejects  dual¬ 
ism  of  soul  and  body,  maintaining  that  both 
are  variable  expressions  of  life,  changing  as 
life  changes.  This  is  a  book  with  a  moral,  not 
about  a  moral. 

Philip  Roddman 
Marlboro  College 
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*  Hans  Werner  Richter.  Sie  fielen  aus  Gottes 
Hand.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1951.  682  pages. 
16.80  dm. 

Are  attempts  at  the  creative  portrayal  of  the 
stupendous  events  of  a  period  like  1939-1950 
and  their  tragic  human  consequences  necessar- 
ily  premature?  Richter’s  second  novel,  which 
without  doubt  surpasses  his  first  (Die  Ge- 
schlagenen,  see  B.  A.  24:2,  p.  167)  in  scope, 
depth  and  literary  power,  disproves  any  claims 
to  that  effect.  Following  over  that  decade  the 
destinies  of  a  dozen  people  from  various  coun¬ 
tries  (an  Estonian  army  captain,  a  Jewish 
cobbler’s  son  and  a  girl  student  of  chemistry 
from  Poland,  a  young  S.S.  man  from  Luxem¬ 
burg,  the  Czech  wife  of  a  German  worker,  a 
former  captain  of  the  Republican  Army  of 
Spain,  a  “Wehrmachthelferin”  from  Konigs- 
berg,  a  Russian  fiyer,  a  Ukrainian  lieutenant, 
a  barmaid  from  Lithuania,  a  Jugoslav  parti¬ 
san),  Richter  really  pictures  the  fate  of  an 
untold  number  of  unfortunates. 

The  sometimes  rather  fantastic  road  of  each 
one  of  the  twelve  people,  who  are  neither  bet¬ 
ter  nor  worse  than  what  any  cross-section 
through  society  would  reveal,  leads  from  a 
seemingly  secure  existence  to  desperate  home¬ 
lessness.  The  experiences  of  each  one  form  an 
Odyssey  in  itself,  but  one  in  which  the  home¬ 
coming  means  getting  shelter  in  a  D.  P.  camp 
near  Nuremberg.  Indeed,  in  the  wide  pano¬ 
rama  of  happenings  this  camp  constitutes  the 
focal  point  and  the  symbol  of  inhumanity  in 
our  time.  In  turn  it  had  housed  the  Arbeits- 
dienst  boys,  German  and  foreign  political 
prisoners,  Jews,  Russians,  the  S.S.,  and  finally 
the  D.  P.’s.  The  problem  common  to  all  is  that 
they  have  been  uprooted. 

Richter  has  acquitted  himself  admirably  of 
his  monumental  task.  His  style  of  narration 
is  realism  at  its  best.  His  story,  very  much 
down  to  earth  without  being  dismal,  has  the 
solid  authenticity,  simplicity  and  objectivity 
of  a  chronicle.  At  the  same  time  it  bears  the 
mark  of  a  truly  creative  mind  and  a  warm 
heart.  His  novel  has  true  epic  sweep  and  far 
transcends  the  personal-experience  type  of 
novel  dealing  with  the  war  years.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  few  weak  spots,  it  is  as  convincing 
as  it  is  alive. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Luise  Rinser.  Mitte  des  Lebens.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1950. 350  pages.  9.80  dm. 
Two  sisters,  virtually  strangers  to  each  other, 
accidentally  meet  again  after  many  years.  The 
time  is  1947,  the  place  Germany.  TTius  Luise 
Rinser,  one  of  the  most  promising  writers  in 


Germany  today,  sets  the  stage  for  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  dramatic  life-story  of  Nina,  the 
younger  sister,  now  in  the  “middle  of  life.’’ 
Essentially  a  psychological  study,  the  chain  of 
Nina’s  experiences  and  character  traits  is 
forged  together  with  some  intensity,  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  supplied  by  a  deceased  admirer’s 
diary,  letters,  and  Nina’s  commentary.  The 
impact  on  Margaret,  the  older  sister — and  on 
the  reader — is  considerable. 

Intelligence,  vitality,  independence  and 
courage,  all  these  qualities  are  combined  to 
make  Nina  an  admirable  character.  But  she  is 
also  erratic  and  high-strung  enough  almost  to 
force  the  unusual  and  disheartening  type  of 
experience  to  come  her  way.  Her  relations  with 
men  bring  no  lasting  happiness.  Her  coura¬ 
geous  political  behavior  lands  her  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Morally  unconventional,  emotionally 
and  intellectually  intense,  Nina  has  about  her 
that  aura  of  fateful  and  slighdy  uncomfortable 
fascination  that  may  go  with  the  lives  of  com¬ 
plicated  women  of  high  intelligence.  The  at¬ 
tainment  of  what  she  really  desires  in  life  is 
invariably  blocked  by  obstacles,  whether  of  an 
external  or  an  inner  nature.  Forced  into  des¬ 
pair,  she  nevertheless  shows  amazing  stamina 
by  the  way  she  takes  things  in  her  stride.  Her 
success  as  a  writer  she  views  with  blase  indif¬ 
ference.  She  has  developed  a  degree  of  resig¬ 
nation  foreign  to  her  nature,  and  if  at  the 
end  we  see  her  renouncing  rather  than  grasp¬ 
ing  the  desired,  though  doubtful,  happiness  of 
a  man’s  love,  we  wonder  whether  she  has 
really  found  for  her  inner  self  a  firm  Mitte 
des  Lebens. 

While  we  cannot  entirely  escape  the  feeling 
that  this  sympathetic  portrait  of  Nina  is  some¬ 
what  forced  in  spots,  we  are  impressed  by  the 
highly  disciplined  style  aimed  at  simplicity. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Ernst  von  Salomon.  Der  Fragebogen. 

Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1951.  808  pages. 
19.80  dm. 

This  brilliantly  written  book  presents  the  au¬ 
thor’s  answers  to  the  131  questions  of  the 
questionnaire  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Germany  after  the  last  war.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  unique  and  even  ingenious  lit¬ 
erary  idea  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  documents  of  the  “lost  peace.” 

Ernst  von  Salomon,  born  in  1902,  raised  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Prussian  army  (Kadet- 
tenkorps  1913-18),  took  part  in  the  fights  of 
the  Freikprps  in  the  postwar  period  and  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  penal  servitude  for  his 
participation  in  the  murder  of  Rathenau.  Like 
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Ernst  Jiingcr,  he  joined  the  circle  of  those 
revolutionary  nationalists  who  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  Hitler  only  to  discover  in  1933 
that  the  new  regime  did  not  correspond  to 
their  rather  nebulous  ideal  of  a  new  German 
Reich.  Unlike  Jiinger,  however,  von  Salomon 
still  sticks  principally  to  his  original  national¬ 
istic  concept. 

Der  Fragebogen  is  an  extraordinarily  skil¬ 
ful  attempt  to  justify  von  Salomon’s  brand  of 
a  new  German  nationalism  by  discrediting  the 
American  experiment  of  political  re-education 
in  Germany.  He  directs  a  frontal  attack 
against  the  American  policy  in  Germany  by 
contrasting  the  ideological  program  of  the 
Military  Government  with  the  actual  behavior 
of  American  soldiers  and  officials  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  occupation  period.  To  be  sure, 
the  author  does  not  give  a  purely  propagan- 
distic  picture  in  black  and  white.  There  are 
quite  a  few  satirical  remarks  about  the  Kaiser, 
the  Fiihrer  and  the  Nazi  party  (which  von 
Salomon  did  not  join).  He  leaves  no  doubt 
about  his  disgust  with  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews.  He  shows  at  times  some  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  and  even  seems  ready  to  admit 
that,  after  all,  there  may  be  some  good  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  considered 
a  fanatic  makes  his  conclusions  appear  even 
more  depressing.  Here  they  are: 

1.  Both  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  and  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  were  in  vain.  The  victors 
themselves  destroyed  the  “dream”  of  abolish¬ 
ing  nationalism  after  the  war  by  their  egocen¬ 
tric  policy.  Thus  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but 
even  a  sort  of  historical  duty  of  the  vanquished, 
to  re-establish  a  nationalistic  German  Reich 
which  will  lean  neither  to  the  West  nor  to  the 
East. 

2.  The  presumptuous  attempt  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  make  the  principle  of  international 
justice  work  in  Germany  has  failed.  They 
preached  morality  and  practiced  childish  bar¬ 
barism.  In  principle  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  KZ’s  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  camps  for  political  internees.  Thus,  the 
author  implies,  the  history  of  human  degrada¬ 
tion  behind  barbed  wire  will  go  on,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  moral  obligation  for  the  future 
German  Reich  to  be  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule. 

Von  Salomon’s  Gewissenserforschung  was 
an  outstanding  sales  success  in  Germany.  Psy¬ 
chologically,  this  may  be  understandable.  It  is 
a  perfect  expression  of  the  (unavoidable)  Ger¬ 
man  resentment  against  the  American  occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  after  the  war.  But  if  it  should 
reflect  more  than  a  passing  mood,  if  this  nihil¬ 
istic  kind  of  political  “realism”  should  really 


indicate  the  mentality  of  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion,  then  the  last  line  of  the  report  “Long 
live  Germany!”  would  be  devoid  of  any  deeper 
promise.  Then,  indeed,  another  exclamation 
of  the  author  from  the  days  of  the  military 
collapse  of  the  fatherland  would  appear  much 
more  appropriate:  “O  Deutschland,  Deutsch¬ 
land!”  W.  H.  Key 

University  of  Washington 

*  Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Memories  d’Ha- 
drien.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  321  pages.  570  fr. 
Only  by  stressing  and  straining  the  accepted 
criteria  for  classification  by  literary  genres 
could  this  complexly  constructed  and  yet  beau¬ 
tifully  integrated  miscellany  be  listed  as  a  his¬ 
torical  novel,  although  the  author  herself  re¬ 
fers  to  her  remarkable  piece  of  writing  as 
such.  The  work  has  won  her  the  1952  Prix 
Femina,  a  well  deserved  distinction;  in  fact, 
an  even  more  prominent  recognition  would 
seem  in  order  to  sanction  the  value  of  this 
outstanding  document.  If  it  were  to  be  com¬ 
pared  at  all  with  similar  attempts  like,  for 
instance,  Thornton  Wilder’s  The  Ides  of 
March,  it  would  for  quite  some  time  remain 
ahead  of  an  ever  more  crowded  field. 

Impressively  well  written,  the  work  com¬ 
bines  the  features  of  poetized  and  dramatized 
biography  and  the  philosophical  essay,  the 
latter  owing  much  to  insights  of  “modern” 
psychology  and  sociology.  It  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  fictional  letter  addressed  by  the  ail¬ 
ing  emperor  to  his  successor,  followed  by  a 
fictionized  account  of  the  life  and  rule  of  one 
who  knows  after  the  doctor’s  verdict  that  his 
time  has  come  to  “entrer  dans  la  mort  les  yeux 
ouverts.”  Widely  read  on  her  subject,  display¬ 
ing  every  evidence  of  solid  and  brilliant  schol¬ 
arship,  the  author  quite  legitimately  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  poet’s  privilege  of  subjective 
interpretation.  She  does  not  hesitate  to  intro¬ 
duce  unhistoric  persons  and  to  lead  historic 
ones  to  climaxes  unauthorized  by  historic  facts. 
The  result  is  the  beautifully  conveyed  and  be- 
witchingly  convincing  “inner  truih”  of  the 
hero,  distilled  into  his  essence  as  an  utterly 
humane  man  and  efficiendy  wise  ruler.  Here 
is  as  attractive  a  picture  of  the  “good  tyrant” 
as  ever  projected.  Yourcenar’s  Hadrian  be¬ 
comes  the  embodiment  and  symbol,  the  sum 
total  of  the  conflicting  human  poles  of  virtue 
and  vice,  striving  and  resignation,  progressive¬ 
ness  and  conservatism.  He  is  as  aware  of  his 
own  and  his  world’s  potentialities  as  of  their 
limitations,  and  movingly  endowed  with  the 
gift  for  spiritual  transcending  of  the  barriers 
of  nature  and  society. 


E.  E.  N. 


Books  in  French 

( For  other  Books  in  French,  see  "'Head-Liners'') 


^  Marcel  Arland.  Marivaux.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1950.  270  pages.  390  fr. 

This  examination  of  the  entire  work  of  Mari¬ 
vaux  brings  impressions  so  vivid  as  to  arouse 
a  desire  to  turn  again  to  parts  of  it.  The  criti¬ 
que  here  offered  may  suffice  for  the  novels  and 
essays,  although  unexpected  finesse  is  in  them. 
M.  Arland  is  convinced  that  Marivaux  has 
given  new  life  to  French  fiction  and  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  precursor  of  subsequent  masters,  down 
to  Proust. 

We  can  follow,  thanks  to  judicious  abridge¬ 
ment,  the  trends  by  which  he  has  made  of 
“I’analyse  du  coeur  le  ressort  du  drame  et  de 
I’intcret.”  The  novels  and  journalistic  efforts 
developed  an  observation  which,  condensed^ 
bears  fruit  in  the  plays.  Marivaux  professed  dis¬ 
like  of  Moliere — inferiority  complex  perhaps — 
but  also  found  a  way  of  asserting  his  own 
originality  and  renewing  the  theater.  His  first 
novels  are  parodies;  in  the  plays  valets  are 
often  doubles  of  their  masters,  enriching  the 
comedy  and  adding  psychological  shadings. 
Surely  there  is  more  subtlety  than  profundity, 
but  the  diversity  is  often  overlooked  because 
much  of  his  work  is  no  longer  read.  Besides 
comedies  of  character  and  manners  there  are 
those  of  social  thesis  and  even  of  philosophic 
speculation,  based  on  rather  superficial 
thought.  Delicate  fantasy  is  Marivaux’s  forte: 
“Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  nous  avons  pris  un  plaisant  de¬ 
tour  pour  arriver  la!”  is  the  typical  conclusion. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Bertrand  d’ Astorg.  Aspects  de  la  litterature 
europeenne  depuis  1945.  Paris.  Seuil.  1952. 
254  pages.  480  fr. 

Not  a  survey  of  contemporary  European  lit¬ 
erature:  a  series  of  detached  distinguished  es¬ 
says.  Some  of  a  general  nature:  the  bitter  irony 
of  it,  the  fading  of  a  dream,  the  return  of  the 
salauds,  profiteers  and  politicians.  The  Libera¬ 
tion  did  not  liberate  Europe  from  meanness 
and  confusion,  labeled  realism.  Some  retrospec¬ 
tive:  farewell  to  three  “Lords  of  the  Word,” 
Saint-Exupery,  Bernanos,  Gide.  On  the  French 
side:  Camus,  Cayrol,  Emmanuel.  On  the  non- 
French:  Theodor  Plievier  (Stalingrad,  excel¬ 
lent),  T.  E.  Lawrence,  Malcolm  Lowry,  Fran¬ 
cis  Stuart  (with  frequent  references  to  Gra¬ 
ham  Greene).  The  spirit  is  at  the  same  time 


religious  and  revolutionary;  akin  to  that  of 
Bernanos,  but  perhaps  more  completely  de¬ 
tached  from  an  exclusive  tradition.  It  would 
be  well  if  our  leaders  in  strategy  and  politics 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  European  state 
of  mind.  Books  of  this  kind  would  be  most 
valuable  documents  for  State  Department, 
Pentagon,  and  Senate.  That  they  are  ignored 
only  proves  how  right  was  Oxenstlerna. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

*  Gustav  Cohen.  Utterature  jranqaise  du 
Moyen  Age.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity. 
1951.  110  pages  -f-  7  plates.  50  Bel.  fr. 
This  beautifully  illustrated  little  book  gives  a 
rapid  yet  careful  glance  at  French  medieval 
literature.  Cohen’s  immense  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  warm  personality  are  evident  on 
every  page.  His  love  for  the  moult  doux  pays 
does  not  make  him  forget  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  he  frequently  relates  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present  time.  The  information  is  up- 
to-date.  The  author  has  a  rare  gift  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  readability. 

Qjhen’s  book  is  divided  into  five  main  chapi¬ 
ters  corresponding  to  the  10th  and  11th,  12th, 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries.  There  is  also  an 
introduction,  a  chapter  on  language,  and  a 
general  conclusion.  The  author  supplies  care¬ 
ful  documentation,  bibliographical  footnotes, 
and  frequent  quotations.  Both  erudite  and  gen¬ 
eral  readers  will  be  glad  to  own  this  volume. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Edward  J.  H.  Greene.  T.  S.  Eliot  et  la 
France.  Paris.  Boivin.  1951.  248  pages. 
900  fr. 

Working  with  both  the  p)oetic  and  critical  pro¬ 
duction  of  Eliot,  Mr.  Greene  has  contributed 
a  valuable  study  of  French  influences  and 
sources  to  the  vast  body  of  Eliot  criticism,  espe¬ 
cially  emphasizing  the  major  influences — La¬ 
forgue,  Baudelaire,  and  Remy  de  Gourmont 
— but  with  pertinent  mention  of  others  as  well 
— Tailhade,  Mallarme,  Corbicre,  Benda  and 
Maurras,  to  name  a  few.  The  author  shows  in 
this  very  thorough  study  how  Eliot,  working 
within  the  framework  of  recent  French  lit¬ 
erary  ideas  and  practices,  has  revitalized  the 
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English  poetic  tradition  and  has  established  a 
critical  authority  dead  in  England  since  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold.  The  study  is  historical,  tracing 
the  French  influences  upon  Eliot  from  Pru- 
froct^  up  to  his  return  to  orthodoxy. 

Karl  D.  Uitti 
University  of  California 

*  Bengt  Hasselrot.  Nouveaux  documents  sur 
Benjamin  Constant  et  Mme  de  Stael. 
Copenhague.  Munksgaard.  83  pages  +  ^ 
plates.  7  kr. 

The  author  of  this  erudite  booklet  begins  by 
studying  the  sources  of  L'esprit  de  conquete 
and  traces,  step  by  step,  the  surprising  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Constant’s  liberalism  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  pacifism  based  on  the  idea,  still 
popular  in  his  day,  that  international  com¬ 
merce  promotes  lasting  peace.  Then  he  ap¬ 
praises  the  success  of  this  book  which  was 
berated  by  Sainte-Beuve,  but  appreciated  by 
Vigny,  Senancour  and  Stendhal,  and  is  now 
widely  read  and  admired. 

In  the  last  three  chapters  he  successively  dis¬ 
cusses  the  authorship  of  Sur  le  systeme  conti¬ 
nental  et  sur  ses  rapports  avec  la  Suede,  often 
wrongly  attributed  to  Mme  de  Stael,  who  was 
glad  to  relinquish  it  in  favor  of  her  friend 
Schlegel,  who  claimed  it  vociferously;  then, 
the  paradoxal  political  situation  of  Wolf  Bau- 
dissin,  unsuccessful  suitor  of  Mme  de  Stael’s 
daughter,  Albertine;  finally,  the  main  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Scandinavian  men  and  women 
who  were  Constant’s  friends. 

AndrS  Bourgeois 
The  Rice  Institute 

*  Pierre  Herbart.  A  la  recherche  d’ AndrS 
Gide.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  79  pages. 
210  fr. 

A  long  friendship  with  Gide,  without  pretense 
on  either  side,  has  revealed  to  M.  Herbart  the 
open -sesame  to  Gide’s  complex  nature.  He 
finds  it  in  “la  peur  de  decevoir  et  d’etre  de^u.” 
Fearing  that  he  might  disappoint  others,  for 
example,  Gide  sought  their  approval  by  flat¬ 
tery  or  by  justifying  his  conduct.  Fearing  self¬ 
disappointment,  he  feigned  indifference  to¬ 
ward  fame.  In  Herbart’s  opinion,  Gide  was 
an  egotist  who,  essentially  poor  in  spirit,  ac¬ 
quired  intellectual  riches  from  others.  Ob¬ 
sessed  by  contrary  impulses  which  he  could 
never  reconcile  within  himself,  he  let  them 
run  wild  and  reserved  his  strength  for  his 
work,  where  he  could  impose  order.  His  great¬ 
ness  lies  in  having  found  the  antidote  to  his 
faults.  Instead  of  degenerating  into  despair  and 
sterility,  the  “immoralist”  established  a  new 
hierarchy  of  moral  values  for  himself  and  died 


serene  in  his  new  philosophy.  This  book  pre¬ 
sents  an  interesting  theory  of  motivation,  but 
does  not  satisfactorily  relate  it  to  Gide’s  work 
except  by  the  most  trivial  references. 

Gene  /.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Nicolas  Segur.  Histoire  de  la  littSrature 
europeenne.  IV:  Vepoque  romantique. 
Neuchatel.  Attinger.  1951.  230  pages.  8.50 
Sw.  fr. 

Volume  I  (see  B.  A.  24:3,  p.  264)  of  this  post¬ 
humous  work  dealt  with  the  Ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  world.  Volume  II  (see  B.  A.  25:4, 
p.  356)  brought  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  to  life  with  clarity  and  art.  Vol¬ 
ume  III  (see  B.  A.  26:1,  p.  44)  gave  a  remark¬ 
able  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  France,  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany.  In  this 
fourth  volume  Segur  again  proves  that  his  lit¬ 
erary  judgments  are  based  on  moral  and  philo¬ 
sophical  values.  In  addition  to  the  expected 
chapters  on  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Poland,  we  find  succinct 
discussions  of  the  beginnings  of  American  lit¬ 
erature,  with  emphasis  on  Emerson,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Poe,  Thoreau  and  Whitman.  Euro¬ 
pean  readers  in  particular  will  find  these 
American  masters  given  their  rightful  place 
in  modern  world  literature. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
Queens  College 

^  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  Proces  du  heros. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1950.  189  pages. 

Not  so  much  an  indictment  of  the  hero  as  of 
the  would-be  hero  (or  genius,  or  saint),  the 
man  exceptional  in  his  own  conceit,  and  claim¬ 
ing  privileges  on  that  score.  Self-hero-worship 
less  dangerous  than  herd  hero-worship.  Should 
all  common  men  deem  themselves  heroes,  the 
result  would  be  a  community  of  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualists.  If  a  few  are  singled  out  for  “heroi- 
fication,”  we  have  a  mass  of  slaves  driven  by 
paranoiacs.  Simon  barely  hints  at  the  history 
of  ego-hero-latry:  a  Romantic  disease,  which 
began,  like  all  Romanticism,  with  Satan  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  Mentions  Nietzsche,  Barr^s, 
and  Remain  Rolland.  Might  have  added  Elie 
Faure,  and  back  of  them  all,  Carlyle.  Of  the 
three  illustrative  essays,  the  one  of  Jean  Pre- 
vost  (a  virtuous  hero)  is  brief.  We  have  lost 
interest  in  Drieu  La  Rochelle,  whose  talent 
never  proved  equal  to  his  opp>ortunity.  The 
essay  on  Montherlant  (80  pages)  is  masterly. 
Montherlant  cannot  be  brushed  aside: he  unites 
undeniable  gifts  with  a  sorry  personality.  But 
he  stole  the  thunder  of  his  critics:  no  arraign- 
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ment  could  be  so  damaging  as  his  self-portrait 
in  Costals. 

This  book  is  another  fine  achievement  of 
French  criticism:  mature,  searching,  free  from 
pedantry,  cant  and  pose. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Jean  Bloch-Michel.  La  fuite  en  Egypte. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  315  pages.  590  fr. 
This  novel  will  take  Frenchmen  back  thirteen 
years  to  the  nightmare  of  the  mass  flight  before 
the  advancing  Germans.  We  relive  it  here 
through  the  experiences  of  a  young  family 
who,  bombed  out  of  their  home,  join  the 
throngs  on  the  highway  south.  Bloch-Michel, 
who  revealed  such  an  interest  in  moral  prob¬ 
lems  in  Le  timoin,  gives  more  than  a  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  exodus.  Pierre  refuses  to  cast 
his  lot  with  his  fellow  refugees  and  carries  his 
family  off  to  an  abandoned  mountain  village. 
For  two  years  they  suffer  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
existence,  prey  to  all  sorts  of  moral  anguish. 
The  refuge  they  sought  turned  out  to  be  a 
family  huis  clos.  Was  Pierre  wrong  in  cutting 
them  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind.?  Presum¬ 
ably.  But  their  misery  in  their  snug  house  with 
its  well-provisioned  larder  is  not  very  moving 
when  one  thinks  of  what  other  Frenchmen 
were  going  through  during  the  Occupation. 

L.  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Paul  Bodin.  Les  amants  du  Theil.  Paris. 

La  Table  Ronde.  1952.  254  pages.  450  fr. 

A  wife’s  determination  to  preserve  her  mar¬ 
riage,  even  at  the  price  of  a  life  in  common 
with  her  husband  and  his  concubine,  provides 
a  moral  justification  for  this  frank  tale.  Most 
of  the  action  occurs  on  a  Normandy  estate 
where  Catherine,  the  neurotic  but  upright  wife 
of  Etienne,  strives  to  wrest  her  man  from  the 
clutches  of  Odile,  his  somewhat  obese  fe- 
melle.  As  the  virtuous  Catherine  herself  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  her  rival’s  overjX)wering  physical 
charms,  one  gathers  that  the  triangular  menage 
will  last. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Hunter  College 

^  Andre  Brincourt.  La  farandole.  Paris.  La 

Table  Ronde.  1952.  255  pages.  450  fr. 

A  finely  drawn  portrayal  of  a  modern  French 
career  woman  who  has  intelligently  and  coura¬ 
geously  made  her  way  alone  through  the  pit- 
falls  of  the  Occupation  and  Reconstruction 
only  to  lose  her  newly  returned  husband,  a 
gifted  and  sensitive  poet,  and  her  lover,  a 


serious  young  painter.  Both  acknowledge  the 
integrity  and  nobility  of  her  purpose  but  flee 
from  her  overpowering  propensity  to  shape 
her  household  to  her  idea  of  what  life  must 
be  in  the  world  we  are  now  facing.  So  they 
retire  to  the  quiet  of  a  remote  Algerian  village 
and  leave  her  to  the  successful  and  esteemed 
position  she  has  attained  as  a  brilliant  Toulon 
lawyer. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ber/^eley,  Calif. 

*  Gerard  Caillet.  La  grande  balanqoire. 

Julliard.  1951.  233  pages.  450  fr. 

In  a  sort  of  Fairyland  by  the  sea,  eight  young 
men  and  girls  are  reunited.  As  could  be  ex- 
jjected,  Eros  uses  his  bow  and  arrow  without 
discretion.  Loves  are  born;  loves  vanish.  The 
young  people  suffer  or  are  momentarily  hap¬ 
py;  they  are  bitten  by  jealousy,  or  enjoy  a 
serene  indifference.  Without  taking  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  drawing  the  character  of  his  puppets, 
Gerard  Caillet  holds  their  strings  in  his  hands 
and  takes  a  visible  pleasure  in  this  game,  re¬ 
lating  with  humor  the  whimsical  adventures 
he  has  imagined. 

At  any  rate,  he  communicates  his  pleasure 
to  the  reader,  who  forgives  him  for  having 
been  taken  more  than  once  on  some  nebulous 
meander  through  a  dreamy  land.  He  sketches 
rapidly  as  a  painter  makes  a  rough  drawing, 
showing  only  the  main  lines.  The  greatest 
quality  of  the  story  resides  in  the  florid  and 
colorfd  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl{  College 

^  Henry  Castillou.  Le  feu  de  I’Etna.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1951.  326  pages.  480  fr. 

This  is  an  entertaining  novel  with  a  typically 
French  flavor,  though  its  setting  is  Italian. 
Moro,  the  young  secretary  to  the  mayor  of  a 
small  Sicilian  town,  is  wrongly  accused  of  steal¬ 
ing  funds.  He  flees  to  the  mountains  and  seeks 
the  aid  of  an  influential  noblewoman,  the 
Countess  Prizzi.  The  two  fall  in  love,  and  she 
induces  him  to  espouse  the  Separatist  cause, 
in  whose  service  he  ultimately  loses  his  life. 
Though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  great  litera¬ 
ture,  the  novel  picks  up  considerably  in  pace 
and  interest  after  a  slow  beginning,  and  proves, 
on  the  whole,  a  rewarding  experience. 

Marianne  Singard 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Michelle  Esday.  Delivrez-nous  du  bien. 

Paris.  Correa.  1951.  236  pages.  420  fr. 

A  quotation  from  Valery:  “Enfin  cc  que  je  fus 
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a  fait  ce  que  jc  suis”  holds  the  key  to  this 
novel  of  Gidean  revolt  concerning  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  a  provincial  girl  who  from  early  child¬ 
hood  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  humiliations: 
a  drunken  father,  unfruitful  years  in  a  con¬ 
vent  school,  a  tragic  love  affair.  After  three 
years  of  soul-searching  in  a  convent,  she  makes 
her  great  decision  to  seek  a  new  life  in  Paris. 
The  trials  and  tribulation  of  this  wretched 
girl  could  make  pretty  sentimental  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  reading  were  it  not  for  the  author’s 
apparent  sincerity  and  freshness  of  view.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  cryptic  prose,  full  of  Burgundian  dia¬ 
lect,  adds  to  the  interest  of  a  first  novel  of  a 
sensitive  writer  whose  ability  shows  real  prom¬ 
ise.  Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

*  Jeanne  Galzy.  La  jeunesse  dechiree.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952. 459  pages.  900  fr. 

This  story  belongs  to  the  war  literature.  Read¬ 
ing  the  first  pages,  one  may  believe  he  has 
found  a  kind  of  repetition  of  La  garde  mon- 
tante:  same  milieu  universitaire,  almost  same 
characters.  But  soon  Jeanne  Galzy  reaches  a 
higher  psychological  sphere,  and  with  skill  and 
talent  shows  the  destruction  of  family  ties,  and 
deepest  friendships  as  well,  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  when  by  constraint  or  fear 
all  lives  are  twisted. 

The  author  presents  her  novel  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  film,  passing  without  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  scene  to  another,  keeping  the 
reader  in  constant  contact  with  events  taking 
place  at  about  the  same  time  in  Paris,  in 
Montpellier,  or  among  the  resistants.  The  book 
is  divided  in  three  parts:  in  the  first  one,  Gilles, 
the  principal  hero,  is  at  his  lycee  in  Paris;  in 
the  second,  he  leaves  his  timorous  parents;  in 
the  third,  having  joined  the  maquis,  he  finds 
his  death  in  a  skirmish.  Jeanne  Galzy  deserves 
praise  for  having  written  one  of  the  best  stories 
on  the  life  of  the  French  youth  during  a  trying 
period.  Edmond  de  Jaive 

Gulf  Par\  College 

^  Paul  Hordequin.  Le  temps  des  cerises. 

Paris.  La  Table  Ronde.  1951.  254  pages. 

330  fr. 

“Si  un  homme  osait  jamais  traduire  tout  ce 
qui  est  dans  son  coeur,  nous  mettre  sous  le 
nez  ce  qui  est  vraiment  .  .  .  sa  verite,  je  crois 
alors  que  le  monde  .  .  .  sauterait  en  mille 
miettes  et  aucun  Dieu  .  .  .  ne  pourrait  jamais 
rassembler  . . .  les  dements  indestructibles  qui 
ont  servi  a  faire  le  monde.” 

This  foreword  quoted  from  Henry  Miller 
is  the  essence  of  the  struggle  of  an  earnest. 


intelligent  youth,  brought  up  under  the  Oc¬ 
cupation  and  fed  on  Anouilh  and  Cdine,  to 
preserve  intact  his  innate  personality.  Horde¬ 
quin  is  so  inspired  by  Miller  that  he  even 
assimilates  the  effective  style  of  his  model’s 
recent  work,  thus  raising  the  question  of  the 
American’s  present  influence  in  France. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

^  Raymond  Las  Vergnas.  Le  millihme  jour. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel,  1951.360  pages.  510  fr. 
Technically  this  is  quite  a  remarkable  book; 
in  reading  of  the  detailed  life  of  a  day  in  a 
French  officers’  prison  camp  in  Germany  one 
has  the  impression  of  having  lived  through 
the  whole  of  their  captivity.  Various  person¬ 
alities  stand  out  clearly  in  the  communal  round 
of  classes,  truck  farming,  recreation,  the  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  latest  musical  travesty  in  the 
Coq  Gaulois,  their  cabaret.  Over  all  hovers  a 
vague,  sinister  threat,  the  tempo  of  which  rises 
with  the  suffocating  afternoon  heat  which  is 
broken  by  a  violent  thunderstorm  just  as  a 
mystic  sacrifices  himself  to  divert  attention 
from  his  friends  whose  projected  escape  has 
been  betrayed  by  one  of  their  companions. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

^  Paul  Morand.  Le  flagellant  de  Seville. 

Paris.  Fayard.  6th  ed.,  1951.  406  pages. 
500  fr. 

A  master  craftsman  has  written  a  political 
novel  of  the  Napoleonic  occupation  of  Spain 
that  shrewdly  illuminates  our  own  period. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous,  Morand  seems  to  be 
saying,  as  mixing  nobility  of  character  with 
political  action.  His  problem  children,  neither 
yogis  nor  commissars,  are  two  proud  and  ear¬ 
nest  Spaniards,  one  collaborating  with  Na¬ 
poleon  for  a  united  Europe,  the  other  resist¬ 
ing  the  invader  for  a  liberated  Spain.  The 
traitor  is  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
new  knowledge  of  the  Enlightenment;  the 
patriot  is  on  fire  for  the  old  knowledge,  that 
of  Church  and  Land.  In  remaining  true  to 
their  respective  faiths,  the  two  men  become 
monsters  of  destruction,  revealing  how  the 
fighting  animal  in  us  may  lift  the  torches  of 
science,  reason,  or  religion  to  light  its  way  to 
an  orgy  of  cannibalism. 

In  the  order  of  politics  Morand  accepts  the 
ultimate  reality  of  force,  as  one  accepts  the 
facts  of  birth  and  dissolution;  in  the  order 
of  human  truth  he  recognizes  the  ultimate 
reality  of  art,  where  resides  the  meaning  of 
nobility  and  dedication.  He  is  therefore  able  to 
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compose  a  political  novel  free  of  sermon,  re¬ 
cantation,  or  crusade,  that  has  both  passion 
and  elegance.  Morand’s  real  hero,  appearing 
but  briefly  in  person,  is  the  painter  Goya.  He 
participates  as  an  eye,  if  not  as  a  player,  in  the 
foul  revelry  of  disorder  that  was  Spain  during 
the  occupation  and  the  civil  war.  Goya’s  spirit 
is  everywhere  in  the  book,  suffusing  with 
matchless  art  “the  disasters  of  war”  and  the 
tricks  and  whims  of  humankind. 

Philip  Rod d man 
Marlboro  College 


^  Paul  Mousset.  Le  pique-minute.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1952.  317  pages.  620  fr. 

This  is  the  story  of  Monsieur  Protet,  a  nervous, 
cruel,  greedy,  influential  man  who  deals  with 
everything  in  his  business  which  concerns 
large  sums  of  money — import  and  export,  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment,  anything  which  might 
make  him  richer.  His  lack  of  scruple,  his  ego¬ 
tism  and  brutality  combine  to  give  him  a 
forceful  personality  which  is  irresistible  to 
some  women.  But,  even  in  his  dealings  with 
the  women  who  care  for  him,  all  that  interests 
him  is  how  much  money  he  can  get.  The  story 
traces  Monsieur  Protet  through  all  his  wealth 
and  power,  to  the  days  when  that  power  be¬ 
comes  shaky  and  that  wealth  begins  to  slip, 
and  to  the  days  when  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  flee  the  country,  his  place  taken  by  a  sedate 
and  patient  little  man  who  had  been  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

Nancy  Vogel 
Bellflower,  Calif. 


^  Jacc]ues  Perret.  Bande  a  part.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1951.  283  pages.  420  fr. 

A  low-keyed  novel  of  the  Resistance  which  at- 
temps  to  blend  unusual  material  into  a  back¬ 
ground  of  usual  things — historical  perspective, 
country  life,  comradeship — and  which  argues 
convincingly  that  the  unusual  is  an  accept¬ 
able  part  of  life,  that  everything  has  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator. 

The  author  displays  no  interest  in  “causes” 
or  “whys”;  his  chief  concern  is  with  the  small 
people  who  get  involved  in  historical  actions 
and  the  petty  details  of  what  happens  to  them: 
rain,  confusion,  false  starts  and  imost-battles. 
Although  his  novel  has  the  virtue  of  sincerity, 
its  pace  is  over-leisurely  and  has  succeeded 
only  too  well  in  making  the  extraordinary 
ordinary. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston,  Mass. 


*  Charles  Plisnier.  Folies  douces.  Paris. 

Correa.  1952.  347  pages.  645  fr. 

Enigmes  vivantes  would  be  a  more  fitting  title 
for  this  collection  of  pathological  talcs.  All  arc 
explained  to  a  degree,  but  all  are  steeped  in 
abnormality  and  turn  toward  the  tragic.  Typi¬ 
cal  is  the  murderess  who  says  to  her  lawyer: 
“J’ai  done  r6solu  de  vous  reveler  toute  la 
v6rit6  sur  moi,  sur  mon  ame,  sur  cet  actc  qui 
m’a  mcn^  ou  je  suis.  Tout  au  moins,  ce  que 
j’en  sais."  The  master-passion  psychology  of 
Balzac  often  comes  to  mind.  We  think  of  a 
combination  of  Balzac  and  Freud,  in  whom 
the  author  was  well  versed. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Vcrcors.  Les  animaux  dinatur6s:  Histoire 
naturelle.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952. 
Vercors’s  novel  has  just  about  everything: 
love  interest,  adventure,  humor,  pseudo-sci¬ 
entific  background,  philosophic  overtones,  all 
knit  together  by  a  strong  plot. 

A  group  of  English  scientists  is  searching 
for  the  missing  link  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Guinea,  but  instead  of  a  buried  skeleton  they 
find  the  real  thing,  a  tribe  which  is  on  the 
borderline  between  the  simian  and  the  human. 
Arc  they  animals  or  are  they  men.^  Is  it  canni¬ 
balism  for  the  native  porters  to  cat  them.? 
Should  the  priest  baptize  them }  The  members 
of  the  expedition  try  to  view  the  matter  sci¬ 
entifically,  but  when  an  Australian  textile  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  use  the  creatures  as  domestic 
animals  to  provide  workers  for  their  industry, 
they  find  it  imp)ossible  to  maintain  their  de¬ 
tached  point  of  view. 

Never  flippant,  the  book  is  saved  from  triv¬ 
iality  by  its  lofty  considerations  on  the  essence 
of  humaneness.  Clarity  Gcdlaher 

Southeastern  Louisiana  College 

^  J.  C.  Youri.  Au  nom  du  pbre.  Paris.  La 
Table  Ronde.  1951.  252  pages.  330  fr. 

A  confession  of  hate  for  a  father  who  returns, 
not  the  expected  war  hero  of  his  son’s  imagina¬ 
tion  but  a  stranger,  sick,  and  a  litde  vulgar. 
Disappointed,  jealous  of  his  mother,  the  youth 
suffers,  and  in  him  is  born  the  desire  to  tor¬ 
ture  in  order  to  alleviate  his  own  hurt.  It  is 
this  conflict  and  the  Machiavellian  schemes 
to  make  her  his  ally  in  the  persecution  of  the 
“intruder”  that  the  son  reveals  to  his  mother, 
in  order  to  inflict  pain  on  her,  because  cruelty 
has  become  a  need  to  him.  The  monster  moves 
in  the  beautiful  setting  of  Nice. 

Berthe  Webb 
S1{iatook^,  OJ(la. 
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^  Frcdi  Chiappelli.  Langage  traditionnel  et 
langage  personnel  dans  la  poisie  italienne 
contemporaine.  Ncuchatel.  Universite  de 
Ncuchatel.  1951.  109  pages  -f"  9  plates. 
12  Sw.  fr. 

Resulting  from  two  series  of  lectures  delivered 
at  I^usanne  and  Neuchatel,  this  lengthy  essay 
analyzes  the  qualities  which  distinguish  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  poetry  from  p)oetry  written 
in  traditional  style.  Contemporary  post-D’An- 
nunzian  poets  have  created  a  new’  style  in 
which  poetical  connotations  are  derived  from 
vivid  new  experiences  in  a  post-war  world 
rather  than  from  traditional  semantic  concepts. 
Contemporary  poetry  has  broken  away  from 
mummified  phrases  in  the  same  way  that  mod¬ 
ern  art  has  broken  away  from  imitation  de¬ 
void  of  life.  The  author  presents  a  vigorous, 
critical  appreciation  of  poets  such  as  Mario 
Novaro,  Aldo  Palazzeschi,  Vincenzo  Carda- 
relli,  Umberto  Saba,  Dino  Campana,  Giuseppe 
Ungaretti,  Eugenio  Montale,  Salvatore  Quasi¬ 
modo,  Angelo  Barile,  Mario  Luzi,  Piero  Bi- 
gongiari,  Alessandro  Parronchi,  and  Vittorio 
Sereni. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading  and  worth 
having. 

Vincenzo  Cioffari 
Boston,  Mass. 


^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Essences.  Paris.  Plon. 

1952.  244  pages.  420  fr. 

.\  posthumous  miscellany  of  recollections, 
anecdotes,  and  maxims,  continuing  a  tradition 
which  has  a  recognized  place  in  Erench  lit¬ 
erature — a  tradition  set  by  La  Rochefoucauld. 
In  continuous  rotation  we  encounter  three 
groups  of  topics,  three  attitudes:  a  burning 
interest  in  psychology  and  dreams  (of  which 
several  are  related);  an  ardent  inquisitiveness 
about  European  literatures;  and  a  strong  curi¬ 
osity  about  life  in  general,  especially  about 
the  problems  of  youth  and  love. 

The  most  attractive  and  deepest  remarks  are 
those  concerning  various  national  literatures. 
The  comments  deal  with  Jean-Paul  Richter, 
Elemir  Bourges,  Hofmannsthal,  Hebbel,  Poe, 
Dickens,  Henry  James,  Novalis,  and  the  paint¬ 
er  Cezanne.  On  the  whole,  they  summarize 
and  concentrate  what  Edmond  Jaloux  had  to 
say  in  his  many  novels,  essays,  and  in  his  col¬ 
umn  about  books  in  Les  Nouvelles  Utteraires. 
This  publication  does  not  add  too  much  to 
the  author’s  literary  stature,  but  it  presents  in 
essence  what  Edmond  Jaloux  thought  and 
pondered. 

Fredericl{  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 


^  Jacques  Masui.  De  la  vie  intirieure.  Choix 
de  textes.  Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1952.  xxiv 
-}-  162  pages.  450  fr. 

In  this  first  volume  of  Documents  Spirituels 
the  general  editor  of  the  entire  series  has 
compiled  under  approximately  thirty  head¬ 
ings  striking  passages  from  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  “mystics,”  philosophers,  and  poets.  They 
all  tell  supposedly  of  the  “inner  life.”  This 
term  as  well  as  the  word  “mysticism”  is  used 
in  both  the  Introduction  and  the  selections  in 
such  a  broad  and  indefinite  sense  that  they 
become  practically  meaningless.  I  need  only 
mention  that  Rousseau,  Nietzsche,  Hegel, 
James  Joyce,  and  Karl  Joel  are  included 
among  the  “masters  of  the  inner  life,”  but 
Augustine  and  John  of  the  Cross  are  not. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Jean-Edouard  Spenle.  Les  grands  maitres 
de  V humanisme  europeen.  Paris.  Correa. 
1952.  189  pages. 

The  late  J.-E.  Spenle,  professor  of  German  and 
author  of  easy-going  books  on  Novalis,  the  lit¬ 
erary  salon  of  Rahel  von  Varnhagen  and  the 
intellectual  history  of  Germany,  deals  in  this 
loosely  knotted  collection  of  new  essays  with 
six  “masters”  of  European  humanism.  After 
characterizing  Erasmus  and  Voltaire  in  the 
vein  of  the  old  cliches,  he  hurries  to  his  favorite 
topic,  modern  German  literature,  and  offers  his 
interpretation  of  Goethe  (“a  European,  not  a 
German  event”),  Nietzsche  (“educator  and 
prophet”),  Spitteler  (whom  he  mistakes  for 
a  poet  of  the  first  rank),  and  Rilke  (“the  new 
Orpheus”).  The  essays  are  a  hodge-podge  of 
popular  biography  and  appraisal  of  “the  good 
European” — the  topics  are  up-to-date,  the  sen¬ 
timent  is  commendable,  but  the  tunc  sounds 
antiquated. 

Max  Fischer 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

^  Roger  Avcrmacte.  Breviaire  des  arts.  An¬ 
vers.  Colibri.  1952.  126  pages. 

Reflexions  .  on  the  historical  development, 
essence,  and  goal  of  the  arts  of  design,  paint¬ 
ing,  architecture,  music,  literature,  etc.  Con¬ 
clusion:  art  is  an  illusion,  “la  plus  belle  sans 
doute  qui  meuble  la  vie  des  hommes.”  Variety 
of  sallies  and  thought-provoking  observations. 
“Les  surreal istes  se  sont  efforces  de  peindre  des 
reves  quand  il  aurait  fallu  peindre  des  tableaux 
qui  Assent  rever.”  Reading  this  dainty  booklet 
will  heighten  our  enjoyment  of  visits  to  mu¬ 
seums. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 
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^  A.  J.  Arberry.  Le  soufisme.  Paris.  Cahicrs 
du  Sud.  1952.  161  pages.  500  fr. 

This  brief  but  very  readable  study  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cambridge  scholar  should  clarify 
many  an  obscure  point  in  Islamic  mysticism. 
Beginning  with  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  faith,  the  author  delineates  the 
sources  and  origins  of  Sufism,  its  followers, 
theosophy,  and  finally  its  decline.  Particularly 
interesting  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Sufism  on  many  of  the  great  Per¬ 
sian  poets.  Students  of  Near-Eastern  literature 
and  philosophy  will  find  the  quotations  and 
references  very  useful.  Those  of  us  whose 
knowledge  of  Mohammedan  asceticism  is 
generally  confined  to  the  phrase  “howling 
dervishes”  will  read  this  treatise  with  real 
benefit. 

Armen  Kaljayan 
Allegheny  College 

*  A.  de  Waelhens.  Vne  philosophte  de  I’am- 
biguite.  L’existentialisme  de  Maurice  Mer- 
leau-Ponty.  Louvain.  Nauwelaerts.  1951. 
vi+408  pages.  150  Bel.  fr. 

Merleau-Ponty  is  perhaps  the  most  astute  and 
certainly  the  most  earnest  among  those  French 
Existentialists  who  have  adopted  the  phe¬ 
nomenological  method  of  Edmund  Husserl. 
Although  in  many  respects  his  philosophic 
position  is  close  to  that  of  Sartre,  he  has  re¬ 
mained  more  loyal  to.the  tenets  of  the  German 
founder  of  phenomenology. 

De  Waelhens,  the  Belgian  Thomist  (to 
whom  we  owe  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
studies  of  the  thought  of  Martin  Heidegger), 
gives  the  ideas  and  challenges  of  Merleau- 
Ponty  an  eminently  fair  hearing.  In  a  schol¬ 
arly  analysis  he  subjects  all  the  aspects  of 
Merleau-Ponty ’s  philosophy  to  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  and  points  out  in  the  end  that  the  French 
thinker’s  main  thesis  (“all  knowledge  is  rooted 
in  perception”)  accounts  in  large  measure  for 
the  “ambiguity”  of  his  philosophic  views. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Georges  Gurvitch.  La  vocation  actuelle  de 
la  sociologie.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  1950.  viii-|-607  pages.  1,200  fr. 
Consisting  of  a  rehandling  and  revision  of 
much  of  the  distinguished  author’s  previous 
work,  as  well  as  of  completely  new  material, 
this  book  is  designed  to  give  Professor  Gur- 
vitch’s  definitive  interpretation  of  the  bases  of 
sociology  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  new  collection,  Bibliotheque  de  Sociologie 
Contemporaine,  which  is  directed  by  Gurvitch. 


Part  I  considers:  False  Problems  of  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  Sociology;  Social  Forms;  Mi¬ 
crosociology  and  Sociometry;  and  the  Differ¬ 
ential  Typology  of  Social  Groupments.  Part 
II  considers:  Collective  Consciousness,  Moral 
Facts,  and  Theoretical  Morality  in  Durkheim; 
Magic,  Religion,  and  Law;  the  Sociological 
Theory  of  Bergson;  and  Marx’s  Early  Social 
Concepts.  This  is  a  capital  work,  meriting  the 
attention  of  those  e.xceptional  American  soci¬ 
ologists  who  are  capable  of  understanding  an¬ 
other  than  their  native  dialect. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Oklahoma  City,  0/(lo. 

^  L.  Corman.  Le  vrai  visage  de  Jeanne  d’Arc: 
Heroine  de  la  non-violence,  Paris.  Stock. 
1951.  140  pages.  300  fr. 

TTiis  account  of  Jeanne  d’ Arc’s  life  presents 
her  paradoxically  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  The 
author  considers  that  complete  abandonment 
to  the  will  of  God  constitutes  the  essence  of 
non-violence  and  shows  that  Jeanne  conquered 
through  the  power  of  prayer  and  inward  puri¬ 
fication.  She  achieved  her  victories  not  by  the 
use  of  violence  but  through  the  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  which  she  aroused  in  the 
French,  before  whom  the  English  often  with¬ 
drew  without  fighting.  During  her  trial  she 
gave  a  perfect  example  of  non-violent  tech¬ 
niques  by  her  complete  selflessness  and  her 
magnificent  spiritual  power. 

One  may  question  the  author’s  distinction 
between  the  spirit  that  inspires  actions  and 
the  acts  themselves.  Whatever  her  purity  of 
motive,  the  fact  remains  that  Jeanne  did  use 
military  means  to  gain  her  ends.  Be  that  as  it 
may:  this  book  gives  a  valuable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Jeanne  d’Arc’s  spirit  and  mission. 

Mary  Lane  Charles 
Western  College 

^  Eugene  Porret.  Berdiaeff.  ProphHe  des 
temps  nouveaux.  Neuchatel.  Delachaux  & 
Niestle.  1951.  181  pages.  6  Sw.  fr. 

This  book  (which  shows  on  its  cover  a  strik¬ 
ing  photograph  of  Berdyaev)  presents  an  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  the  life  and  the  intellectual 
evolution  of  this  lonely  and  prophetic  Russian 
thinker.  It  traces  this  development  from  Ber¬ 
dyaev’s  adherence  to  communism  and  uto¬ 
pian  socialism  to  his  final  position,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  Christian  existentialism  with 
leanings  toward  socialism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Russian  orthodoxy,  on  the  other.  Familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  more  intimate  aspects  of  Ber¬ 
dyaev’s  life — first  in  Russia  and  then  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  exiles — imparts  an  intense  personal 
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warmth  to  the  biographical  outline  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

*  Robert  Soupault.  Alexis  Carrel.  Paris.  Plon. 

1952.  vi-|-315  pages.  570  fr. 

Charges  of  collaborating  with  the  Vichy  gov¬ 
ernment  embittered  the  last  months  of  the  life 
of  Marie-Joseph-Auguste  Carrel — Alexis  Car¬ 
rel  of  Man,  the  Unknown  fame.  Soupault,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  himself,  sets  out  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  the  great  scientist.  The  book  faithfully  re¬ 
cords  Carrel’s  life  from  his  birth  near  Lyon 
through  the  successful  years  of  research  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  to  his  return  to  France 
and  to  his  death.  A  section  on  Uoeuvre,  includ¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  bibliography  by  Dr.  J.  Sutter, 
completes  this  sympathetic  biography. 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  agrees  with  Dr. 
Soupault’s  evaluation  of  Carrel’s  views  on  so¬ 
ciety,  and  of  the  political  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself  involved,  this  is  a  valuable 
reference  book  which  makes  available  a  wealth 
of  interesting  and  previously  unpublished 
documents.  Albert  Roland 

Topel^a,  Kan. 

^  Almanach  des  Lettres,  1952.  Paris.  Flore. 

1951.  256  pages.  495  fr. 

The  Almanach  des  Lettres  appeared  first  in 
1947,  and  has  maintained  size,  format,  and 
arrangement  of  material  with  very  little  alter¬ 
ation,  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  thriving. 
It  deserves  to  thrive,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
capably  prepared  publications  of  the  sort  any¬ 
where.  Contributors  of  the  caliber  of  Robert 
Kemp,  Louis  Chaigne,  Georges  Charensol, 
Luc  Estang,  Robert  Kanters,  Jean  Lacroix, 
Rene  Sudre,  and  Maurice  Toesca  have  been 
with  it  from  its  beginning.  Andre  Maurois 
opened  the  first  issue  with  an  optimistic  Fore¬ 
word;  and  a  paradoxical,  thoughtful  comment 
on  prefaces,  by  Jean  Paulhan,  reproduced  from 
his  own  hand-printing,  does  the  same  service 
for  this  last  number. 

Maurice  Nadeau  summarizes  the  literary 
year,  Robert  Kanters  presents  the  novels,  Luc 
Estang  the  verses,  Claude  Elsen  the  essays, 
Maurice  Rat  the  histories  of  literature,  Georges 
Mongredien  the  historical  works,  Jean  Lacroix 
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the  philosophy,  Rene  Sudre  the  books  on  sci¬ 
ence,  L.  Chaigne  and  others  the  religious  pub¬ 
lications,  Georges  Charensol  the  art  books, 
Maurice  Toesca  the  bibliophilistic  output, 
Francois  Erval  the  translations,  Jacques  Carat 
the  periodicals,  Robert  Kemp  the  plays,  Roger 
Regent  the  cinema.  There  are  several  general 
articles  and  numerous  lists  of  academies  and 
societies,  lists  of  anniversaries,  prizes  (some 
150  of  them),  publishers’  plans  for  1952,  and 
an  invaluable  directory  of  publishers,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  it  was  five  years  ago. 

On  what  basis  are  the  subjects  for  the  Petit 
dictionnaire  des  Scrivains  fran^ais  et  Strangers 
chosen?  It  is  so  extremely  petit  that  the  term 
“dictionnaire”  seems  scarcely  justified. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Marie  Mauron.  La  transhumance  du  pays 
d’ Arles  aux  Grandes  Alpes.  Paris.  Amiot- 
Dumont.  1951.  209  pages  -f-  10  plates. 
620  fr. 

Marie  Mauron,  whose  interesting  book  Le 
taureau,  ce  dieu  qui  combat,  was  reviewed  in 
B.  A.  24:2,  p.  162,  has  now  written  another 
captivating  story.  Every  summer,  the  shep¬ 
herds  of  southern  Provence,  where  the  grass 
is  burned  by  the  ardent  sun,  lead  their  flocks 
to  graze  several  hundred  miles  away,  in  the 
Alps.  After  five  months  spent  on  the  high 
plateaus,  they  return  home  in  autumn  for  the 
winter  and  spring. 

Their  exodus  across  the  picturesque  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  slow  speed  of  the  grazing  sheep, 
is  always  full  of  adventures  and  dangers.  A 
poet  like  Marie  Mauron  was  needed  to  re¬ 
late  one  of  these  trips  she  made  as  a  “shep¬ 
herdess  guest,”  with  two  shepherds,  the  wife 
of  one  of  them,  their  four  dogs,  their  donkeys, 
and  a  flock  of  two  thousand  head.  She  pro¬ 
duced  a  story  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  obser¬ 
vation.  Her  love  of  animals  makes  her  express 
their  feelings,  their  gaiety,  their  suffering,  their 
intelligence,  their  instinct,  their  devotion  to  the 
“community.”  Her  description  of  the  two 
shepherds  evokes  the  Biblical  epoch,  and 
stands  as  a  deserved  eulogy  to  their  sublime 
simplicity  and  courage. 

The  book  contains  ten  delightful  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Marcel  Coen. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  ParJ{  College 
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Books  in  German 

( For  other  BooJ{s  in  German,  see  ''Head-Liners'*) 


^  Joseph  von  Eichendorff.  Werl(e  in  einem 
Band.  Eugen  Roth,  comp.  Miinchen.  Han- 
scr.  1951.  894  pages.  15.50  dm. 

The  “best,”  or  rather  “das  Schonste”  of  the 
lastingly  popular  Romantic  poet,  selected  to 
be  “eine  giiltige  Zusamenfassung  aller  Werke 
Eichendorffs,  die  uns  heute  noch  unmittelbar 
ansprechen.”  The  tastefully  presented  volume, 
printed  with  loving  care  on  Bible  paper,  con¬ 
tains  200  pages  of  poems  (indexed  both  by 
first  lines  and  by  titles),  the  Novellen,  or  short 
novels,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts,  Die 
Glucl{sritter,  Schloss  Diirande,  Ahnung  und 
Gegenwart,  the  comedy.  Die  Freier,  and  the 
autobiographical  essay  Halle  und  Heidelberg. 
Compiler  Roth’s  Nachwort  is  commendable 
for  brevity  and  restraint,  with  quite  a  few 
happy  coinings  characterizing  the  essence  of 
Eichendorff’s  life  and  work.  An  ideal  gift  book. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Wolfgang  Goetz.  Du  und  die  Uteratur. 
Berlin.  Druckhaus  Tempelhof.  1951.  386 
pages,  ill.  36  plates.  18.50  dm. 

TTie  Tempelhof  Printing  Company  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  handsome  Einjiihrungen — into 
the  pictorial  arts,  music,  and  literature  respec¬ 
tively — which  deserve  rather  special  attention. 
The  author  of  this  third  volume  in  the  series, 
whose  historical  drama  Gneisenau  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  most  discussed  of  modern  plays  and  who 
has  done  distinguished  work  in  fiction,  the 
essay,  criticism,  biography  (with  so  varied  a 
list  of  subjects  as  Oscar  Wilde,  Goethe,  and 
Mozart),  appears  to  have  read  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  millions  of  titles  that  make  up 
the  corpus  of  world  literature,  and  he  has 
something  stimulating  to  say  here  about  a 
thousand  or  more  of  them. 

Goetz  warns  his  public  that  his  work  is 
not  a  compilation  of  other  men’s  opinions 
but  a  record  of  one  reader’s  honest  reactions 
to  writers  from  Laotse  to  Pirandello.  It  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  given  to  noisy  paradox. 
He  isn’t.  He  calls  them  as  he  sees  them,  and 
he  agrees  often  with  prevalent  judgments.  But 
he  doesn’t  hesitate  to  admire  Rostand’s  “tech- 
nisch  wie  poetisch  reinen”  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
though  he  decries  “den  bosen  Chauvinismus” 
of  Rostand’s  other  plays;  and  he  even  takes 
up  the  cudgel  for  Knut  Hamsun. 


His  300-page  summary  of  world  literature, 
whose  soberness  is  brightened  by  delightful 
page-headings  like  Dichter  ohne  Augen 
(aimed  especially  at  dear  old  Berthold  Auer¬ 
bach,  who  three  times  in  one  book  describes 
the  personal  appearance  of  a  certain  elderly 
Jew  and  contradicts  himself  over  and  over), 
is  preceded  by  100  pages  of  pungent  com¬ 
ment  on  the  end  and  aim  of  literature.  Most 
notable  item  in  this  rich  and  challenging  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  persistent  contention  that  the  proper 
study  of  literature  is  man,  in  which  case  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  most  ambitious  writers  have 
wasted  their  ink  and  paper  on  matters  of  sec- 
ondarv  importance. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Robert  Hering.  Wilhelm  Meister  und 
Faust  und  ihre  Gestaltung  im  Zeichen  der 
Gottesidee.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Schulte-Bulm- 
ke.  1952.  480  pages,  ill.  23  dm. 

Beuder’s  warm  introduction  acquaints  us  with 
the  author’s  decades  of  devoted  work  in  be¬ 
half  of  Goethe,  and  the  additional  words  by 
the  author’s  daughter  tell  us  that  Hering  had 
not  finished  dictating  the  work  when  he  died. 
As  he  was  born  in  1866,  we  wonder  why  he 
was  never  driven  to  put  his  Goethe  picture 
down  in  anything  like  final  form.  I  think  here 
is  the  reason  for  this  book  and  the  good  rea¬ 
son  for  its  having  been  published,  after  all, 
posthumously:  The  author  preferred  thinking 
about  his  beloved  topic  to  writing  down  a  final 
version  of  his  thoughts.  Often  he  says  the 
obvious.  Often  he  points  out  what  we  have 
known  but  forgotten.  Often  he  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  to  a  modern  scholar  versed 
in  subtlety  and  psychological  nuance. 

But  often  I  had  to  think  of  the  ancient  quo¬ 
tation  which  Goethe  used  to  cite,  that  a  just 
opinion  can  be  rendered  only  when  the  judge 
is  of  our  own  generation.  Hering,  as  an  octo¬ 
genarian,  born  within  a  generation  of  Goethe’s 
death  and  taught  by  men  who  could  easily 
have  seen  Goethe,  had  an  advantage  which 
none  of  us,  despite  our  subdeties  and  imagina¬ 
tions,  could  ever  acquire.  He  was  closer  to 
Goethe  in  some  respects.  When  he  dealt  with 
the  two  versions  of  Goethe’s  old-age  novel, 
Wanderjahre,  he  was  closer  to  it  because  he 
was  more  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Goethe 
when  he  wrote  it.  I  think,  and  at  least  1  hope. 
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that  Hcring’s  book  will  be  taken  as  a  human 
document.  Then  it  can  be  most  fruitful  for 
future  generations. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Oswalt  von  Nostitz.  Georges  Bernanos. 

Speyer.  Pilger.  1951.  80  pages.  2.50  dm. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  measure  this  brief  essay 
against  the  scholarly  achievements  and  intellec¬ 
tual  penetration  of  Luc  Estang’s  and  Gaetan 
Picon’s  studies  on  the  great  Catholic  writer, 
or  against  Albert  Beguin’s  interpretations  of 
his  work.  Von  Nostitz  offers  the  German  read¬ 
er  an  introduction  into  the  essence  of  Ber¬ 
nanos’  message,  and  he  does  it  with  love  and 
veneration  for  a  prophet  whose  voice  is  in¬ 
creasingly  heard  and  loved — outre-tombe ,  alas! 
— in  the  country  outre-Rhin,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  many  a  pathetic  page  of  his  pamphlet¬ 
ary  writings.  Tlie  perfect  blending  of  bio 
graphical  information,  bibliographical  refer¬ 
ence,  and  revealing  quotations  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  take  the  uninitiated  reader  to  the 
very  threshold  of  Bernanos’  universe  and  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  more  penetrating  glances  into  a 
world  which  would  be  doomed  under  the  evil 
glow  of  Satan’s  star  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
demptory  forces  of  gloriously  arbitrary  Grace. 

This  meritorious  brochure  should  win  for 
Bernanos  even  more  readers  in  a  country 
where  he  now  enjoys  what  he  himself  might 
have  thought  fifteen  years  ago  a  somewhat  un¬ 
expected  following.  As  this  sympathetic  book¬ 
let  is  not  intended  for  the  scholar,  it  would 
hardly  be  gracious  to  take  issue  with  an  in¬ 
complete  bibliography  of  both  the  works  by 
and  on  Bernanos,  especially  the  latter. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Walthcr  Rehm.  Nachsommer.  Zur  Deu- 

tung  vbn  Stifters  Dichtung.  Bern.  Francke. 

1951.  1‘41  pages.  6.80  Sw.  fr. 

In  this  new  volume  in  Francke’s  distinguished 
series,  Ueberlieferung  und  Auftrag,  Profes¬ 
sor  Rehm  has  taken  Stifter’s  unique  and  in¬ 
comparable  novel,  “Belated  Summer,”  for  the 
theme  of  his  rich  and  surprising  figurations. 
Indeed,  metaphors  from  music  and  painting 
suggest  themselves  immediately  to  the  reader 
who  tries  to  describe  Rehm’s  technique  of  lit¬ 
erary  scholarship.  The  wealth  of  his  phrasing, 
the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  the  subdety  of  his 
feeling  combine  wdth  his  deep  respect  for 
Stifter  to  produce  a  magnificent  tapestry 
woven  in  the  colors  of  early  fall.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Indian  summer,  not  only  in  the 
mood  of  Stifter’s  life  and  work,  but  also  in 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Burckhardt,  Rilke  and 


Humboldt,  pervades  this  beautiful  essay  with 
melancholy  beauty.  Rehm  is  a  true  pro¬ 
fessor  of  literature.  More  like  the  French,  or 
the  old  professors  of  letters,  than  the  mere 
historians  and  so  many  supposed  scholars,  he 
goes  to  the  essence  of  the  man  and  the  work, 
and  a  picture  of  Stifter  results  such  as  has 
never  before  been  painted.  Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Josef  Rischik.  Graham  Greene  und  sein 
Werl{.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  114  pages. 
9.60  Sw.  fr. 

A  study  of  a  contemporary  writer  can  hardly 
be  conclusive  as  to  his  literary  value  or  ideas. 
Rischik  has  painstakingly  collected  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  his  subjects.  Rightly,  no 
doubt,  he  concentrates  his  attention  upon 
Greene’s  conversion  to  Catholicism  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  force  in  the  man  and  his  work.  The  puz¬ 
zling  combination  of  his  adherence  to  a  tra¬ 
ditional  faith  and  his  strong  revolutionary 
sympathies  for  the  individual  “underdog” — 
not  for  Communism  or  other  contemporary 
nostrums  for  the  mass — receives  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion.  Greene’s  refusal  to  employ  his  art  as 
ancilla  theologiae  receives  emphasis  in  the 
treatment  of  his  realism.  If  the  serious  study 
of  Greene  develops  in  America  as  it  has  on 
the  Continent,  readers  should  give  attention 
to  this  volume  of  the  Swiss  Studies  in  English 
series.  John  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Friedrich  Sengle.  Das  deutsche  Geschichts- 
drama.  Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1952.  viii-|-189 
pages.  18  dm. 

A  stimulating  effort  which  not  only  climbs 
peaks  (Goethe,  Schiller,  Buchner,  Grillparzer, 
Hebbel),  but  also  disturbs  the  dust  in  libraries. 
To  unite  the  form  of  drama  with  the  struggles 
and  crises  in  history  is  the  highest  ambition 
of  German  playwrights  between  1760  and 
1860.  The  belief  in  this  aesthetic  ideal  as  the 
highest  form  of  literary  art  rests  on  a  faith 
in  a  progressive  historical  reality  and  fades 
when  history  loses  its  glamor.  The  ideal  fusion 
of  universal  humanity  with  historical  con¬ 
creteness  is  sometimes  approximated,  but  never 
quite  reached.  After  1860  the  historical  drama 
is  replaced  by  anti-historical  naturalisms  or 
formalisms.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Erich  Trunz,  ed.  Goethes  IVer^e.  VI. 
Hamburg.  Wegner.  1951.  743  pages.  12 
dm. 

About  a  third  of  this  book  consists  of  com¬ 
mentary  and  apparatus.  The  Trunz  edition, 
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the  so-called  Hamburg  Goethe  (sec  B.  A.  25:1, 
p.  30),  is  the  only  modern  edition  that  con¬ 
tains  original  material.  Here  we  receive  the 
first  printing  of  a  Goethean  draft  for  his  “Elec¬ 
tive  Affinities.”  This  was  edited  by  Benno  von 
Wiese,  while  Trunz  himself  is  responsible  for 
Werther  and  some  other  prose  works.  There 
is  good  reason  for  putting  Werther  and  Wahl- 
verwandtschajten  together.  Their  composition 
is  almost  identical  as  to  the  treatment  of  time 
lapse,  and  their  psychological  evolution  has 
again  much  in  common. 

The  editors’  approach  is  not  that  of  the 
biographer  or  psychological  analyst,  but  rather 
of  the  philologist  and  student  of  literary  crafts¬ 
manship.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  von 
Wiese’s  method  of  motif  study  only  supports 
the  results  arrived  at  by  psychological  methods. 
TThis  motif  study  has  proved  fruitful  in  H61- 
derlin  research  and  is  here,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  certainly  for  the  first  time  with  great 
success,  applied  to  a  work  of  Goethe.  If  there 
had  been  a  question  as  to  which  edition  to 
choose,  this  volume  should  certainly  solve  the 
problem  in  favor  of  the  Hamburg  Edition. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Hans  Wagner.  Der  englische  Bildungs- 
roman  bis  in  die  Zeit  des  Ersten  Welt- 
hrieges.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  105  pages. 
8.50  Sw.  fr. 

This  book,  volume  27  of  the  Schweizer 
Anglistische  Arbeiten  series,  offers  a  survey 
of  the  English  novel  dealing  with  individual 
development  from  Carlyle  to  foyce  and  Law¬ 
rence.  The  author  is  not  concerned  with 
esthetic  evaluation  but  with  the  shifting  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  problem  of  presenting  the 
growth  of  a  personality.  In  this  undertaking 
he  sacrifices  depth  of  analysis  for  breadth  of 
range,  as  is  often  the  case  with  books  of  this 
kind.  Each  novel  receives  a  summary  discus¬ 
sion,  averaging  two  to  three  pages,  with  a 
headline  that  attempts  to  characterize  briefly 
its  place  in  a  scheme  of  historical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  author  includes  a  number, of  in¬ 
significant  figures,  like  Warwick  Deeping  and 
Howard  Spring,  but  omits  such  an  important 
book  as  George  Moore’s  Confessions  of  a 
Young  Man.  He  is  equally  arbitrary  in  the 
selection  of  literature  on  the  works  discussed. 
Thus  the  abundant  material  on  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  is  represented  by  exactly  one  item,  a 
German  dissertation!  The  book  is  useful  as  an 
elementary  outline  or  an  introduction  to  the 
subject. 

Uenhard  Bergel 

Queens  College 


^  Kurt  Wais,  cd.  Forschungsprobleme  der 
vergleichenden  Uteraturgeschichte.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Niemeyer.  1951. 188  pages.  13  dm. 
The  editor,  known  for  his  previous  work  in 
Stooge schichte  and  comparative  literature,  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  making  avail¬ 
able  this  series  of  lectures  given  at  the  1950 
international  meeting  of  literary  historians  in 
Tubingen.  Comparatists,  sometimes  suspected 
by  scholars  in  the  more  confined  traditional 
disciplines  of  sacrificing  depth  to  breadth, 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  for  thorough 
grounding  in  these  fields.  They  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  irreducible  individuality  of 
every  work  of  art  imposes  limitations  upon  the 
comparative  method. 

The  thirteen  contributions,  products  of  ex¬ 
haustive  research,  arc  all  worthy  of  attention. 
While  the  summaries  of  the  state  of  compara¬ 
tive  literature  in  various  countries  are  enlight¬ 
ening  tours  d’horizon,  the  richly  documented 
investigations  on  Die  danische  "Foll^evise"  in 
der  W eltliteratur  by  C.  Roos  (Copenhagen) 
and  Das  Bild  des  Hollanders  in  der  deutschen 
Uteratur  by  H.  Meyer  (Amsterdam)  add  to 
the  thesaurus  of  genre-and-theme  research.  In 
the  latter,  a  selective  method  is  used,  reveal¬ 
ing  characteristic  features  of  the  type.  Tran¬ 
scending  the  boundaries  of  purely  literary  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  author  discusses  the  ideologi¬ 
cal  significance  of  the  stereotype,  and  stresses 
the  role  of  comparative  literature  in  overcom¬ 
ing  national  prejudice.  In  a  fervent  tone,  un¬ 
expected  in  this  context,  H.  Cysarz  bursts  forth 
in  breath-taking  gallop  through  the  contem¬ 
porary  wasteland  in  Unsere  Weltwende  im 
Roman  der  grossen  Uteraturen.  With  sweep¬ 
ing  perspectives,  supported  by  epithet-laden 
clauses,  the  author  attempts  a  geistesgeschicht- 
liche  analysis  of  our  period  by  way  of  dramatic 
word  acrobatics. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 

^  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Goethes  Weg  zur  Hu- 
manitdt.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  268  pages. 
17.50  Sw.  fr. 

Intended  to  take  up  directly  where  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Die  Weltanschauung  der  deutschen 
Aufhl'drung  (see  B.  A.  25:2,  p.  152)  ended, 
this  challenging  study  of  Goethe’s  develop¬ 
ment  from  Sturm  und  Drang  to  Humanitdt 
presents  a  number  of  completely  new  ideas. 
A  first  section  of  “Biographische  Vorausset- 
zungen”  lays  the  foundation  for  the  main 
arguments  advanced  in  the  second  half,  where 
numerous  revisions  of  the  history  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Humanitdtsgedanf{e  are  presented. 
In  this  process  Goethe’s  unique  personal  ex- 
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pcricnccs  arc  set  in  relief  against  the  back- 
ground  of  the  intellectual  climate  of  his  times. 
Wolff  places  the  beginning  of  Goethe’s  de¬ 
velopment  toward  Humanitdt  at  a  consider¬ 
ably  earlier  date  than  is  usually  assigned  to  it. 
The  book  is  excellently  written  and  notably 
stimulating. 

Robert  T.  Clar\,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 

*  Waldemar  Augustiny.  Bei  Nacht  erzahlt. 
Bremen.  Schunemann.  1951.  132  pages. 
3.60  dm. 

Heinz  Rissc.  Fledermduse.  Bremen.  Schii- 
ncmann.  1951.  95  pages.  3.20  dm. 
Siegfried  Schlictcr.  Der  Hellseher.  Bre¬ 
men.  Schunemann.  1951. 82  pagcs.3.20dm. 
These  three  little  volumes  are  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  to  certain  aspects  of  the  present  Ger¬ 
man  short  story.  In  spite  of  some  minor  flaws, 
the  stories  arc  well  told.  A  reflection  of  mid¬ 
century  Europe,  they  do  not  offer  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  picture  of  man.  At  the  same  time,  they 
point  to  potentialities  of  a  moral  rebirth  un¬ 
derlying  the  present  crisis. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Risse,  whose  story 
follows  the  line  of  his  previous  well-known 
work  as  a  novelist.  A  murderer  returns  from 
jail  after  thirty  years.  He  convinces  the  aged 
widow  of  a  farmer,  Margaretc  Linder,  who 
had  been  the  key  witness  in  his  case,  of  her 
moral  and  legal  responsibility  for  his  lost  life. 
Morally  oversensitive,  like  so  many  characters 
in  postwar  novels  (as  a  counterweight  to  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  time),  she  shows  him  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  finally  makes  him  co-owner  of 
her  farm.  Mean  and  greedy,  he  becomes  the 
collaborator  as  well  as  the  victim  of  crooks. 
The  story  ends  with  the  impending  loss  of 
the  farm  to  the  city  bank,  the  widow’s  suicide, 
and  the  criminal’s  deathbed  confession  of  ras¬ 
cality. 

Siegfried  Schlieter  in  his  first  published 
work  gives  a  powerful  picture  of  the  dreariness 
and  depravity  of  a  Ukrainian  village.  The 
personal  tragedy  of  the  village  priest,  turned 
into  a  drunkard  after  his  wife’s  death  and 
despised  by  the  ruffians  of  his  congregation, 
has  a  touch  of  Dostoevskian  gloom. 

W.  Augustiny  combines  five  stories  through 
the  device  of  having  each  of  several  persons, 
meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  a  destroyed  town 
on  the  Weser,  report  his  most  striking  experi¬ 
ence.  Strange  imagination  and  reality  are  inter¬ 
woven.  The  last  story,  with  its  modernized 
Judith-Holophernes  motif,  is  a  striking  re¬ 
minder  of  one  of  the  great  human  tragedies 
of  our  age.  F.  M.  W assermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


*  Franziska  Becker.  Bevor  die  Nacht  l^am. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1951.  324  pages.  8.80 
dm. 

In  this  promising  first  novel  a  writer  of  talent 
sketches  the  fate  and  the  development  of  young 
Margot  Vclden  in  a  degenerating  Germany 
between  1918  and  1933.  Entangled  in  a  false 
situation,  the  unfortunate  marriage  of  her 
father,  ex-Oberleutnant  Dr.  Velden,  and  her 
never-satisfied  dreamer  of  a  mother,  Margot 
is  helpless  and  alone.  The  military  world  of 
her  father,  who  being  a  “man  without  a 
past”  is  ambitious  for  a  political  career  in  the 
Republic,  has  become  completely  meaningless 
to  her.  Both  family  and  society  are  against  her. 
Her  struggle  for  recognition  and  inner  free¬ 
dom  increases  in  dramatic  intensity  from  Kol¬ 
mar,  1918;  Bad  Wildberg,  1927;  Heidelberg. 
1928;  Berlin,  1932;  and  culminates  in  her  emi¬ 
gration  in  1933. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  breaking  Germany,  its 
experiences  and  its  actors,  are  portrayed  vividly 
and  tactfully.  The  reader  is  gripped  by  the 
macabre  vision  of  disintegration,  flight  from 
reality,  philistine  dishonesty,  dull  apathy,  de¬ 
structive  cynicism  and  nihilism,  which  ush¬ 
ered  in  the  Third  Reich. 

A  book  deserving  serious  attention,  a  book 
which  takes  inventory,  which  thinks  things 
through,  in  which  men  of  good  will  face  their 
responsibilities;  skilfully  composed,  maturely 
constructed,  written  with  an  instinct  for  re¬ 
lations  and  for  differences.  Occasional  infelici¬ 
ties  of  style  (like  the  excessive  use  of  man) 
could  be  corrected  easily. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yorl{,  N.  /. 

^  Ernst  Wilhelm  Eschmann.  Das  Doppel- 
zeichen.  Tubingen.  Heliopolis.  1951.  308 
pages.  12  dm. 

Thirteen  years  ago  this  reviewer  praised  Esch- 
mann’s  Erdachte  Gesprdche  in  these  columns. 
To  our  regret — for  he  is  an  able  person  with 
an  excellent  style — we  cannot  do  as  well  by 
this  book.  To  write  acceptable  fiction,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  one  must  have  an  aptitude  for  story-tell¬ 
ing  and  a  sound  grasp  of  human  psychology. 
We  liked  without  reservation  Der  Glieder- 
mann  and  the  title  story,  a  happy  combination 
of  historical  coloring  and  romantic  feeling. 
The  other  five  failed  to  come  off:  the  unmo¬ 
tivated  sexual  surrender  of  Die  Schreiberin 
was  an  irritation;  the  fantastic  double  life  de¬ 
picted  at  excessive  length  in  Der  Zigeuner  de¬ 
manded  uncompensated  credulity;  the  quest 
of  the  German  Wiegel  in  the  Berg/{loster  in 
Tibet  remained  shadowy;  a  neat  point  in  Hier 
soli  ten  Linden  stehen  was  smothered  in  irrele- 
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vancics;  and  much  the  same  is  true  of  Catustra 
Vetera,  in  which,  to  be  sure,  the  author’s  wide 
range  of  knowledge  is  impressively  displayed. 
Eschmann  will  do  well  to  apply  more  con¬ 
sistently  the  principle  which  achieves  such 
signal  success  in  Der  Gliedermann:  what 
makes  a  story  interesting  is  people. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 

**  Friedrich  Griese.  Der  Zug  der  grossen 
Vogel.  Braunschweig.  Kleine.  1951.  434 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  book  is  essentially  a  rewriting  of  Griese’s 
Winter  (1927).  Even  at  this  late  date  the 
characters  have  to  work  out  their  salvation 
according  to  the  spurious  gospel  of  Blut  und 
Boden:  as  though  Germany  had  never  been 
Christianized,  had  never  seen  a  Goethe,  and 
had  not  experienced  1945!  Severely  pruned  of 
its  reactionary  fustian,  this  apotheosis  of  a 
primitive  Dorfgemeinschaft  might  be  accept¬ 
able  as  a  piece  of  Heimat\unst.  But  it  is  exactly 
this  sort  of  ethically  shoddy  writing  that  helps 
retard  Germany’s  spiritual  recovery.  Unless 
this  book  is  taken  as  an  example  and  a  warn¬ 
ing — and  a  knowledge  of  Griese’s  former  read¬ 
ing  public  indicates  that  it  won’t  be — it  had 
better  stay  unread. 

G.  Schulz-Behrend 
University  of  Texas 

^  CfOttlieb  Heinrich  Heer.  Die  Krone  der 
Gnade.  Zurich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1950. 
135  pages.  11  Sw.  fr. 

The  Swiss  author  of  several  novels  and  histor¬ 
ical  works  here  treats  the  problems  of  world¬ 
ly  power  and  spiritual  faith.  The  narrative 
takes  us  back  to  the  turbulent  days  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century,  the  jjeriod  of  wars 
between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of 
Austria  for  the  German  throne. 

A  begging  monk  is  given  f5ermission  by 
Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  brother  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  to  build  a  hermitage  in  the  mountains, 
above  the  duke’s  headquarters.  In  return  for 
the  favor  the  monk  is  to  pray  for  the  duke’s 
success  in  his  campaign  against  Louis.  The 
inner  life  and  spiritual  struggles  of  this  holy 
monk  and  the  duke’s  struggle  for  worldly 
power  stand  in  sharp  contrast.  Also,  the  effects 
of  power  politics  on  the  lives  of  the  towns¬ 
people  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  brought  into 
focus.  Madeleine  Stern 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 

^  Herbert  Kuhn.  Michel.  Miinchen.  Kaiser. 

1951.  128  pages.  5.50  dm. 

This  dramatic  story  has  high  ethical  value  and 


is  powerfully  written.  It  takes  place  in  late 
1941,  and  its  setting  is  a  German  hospital  on 
the  East  Front,  to  which  young  Graf  von 
Lohe,  seriously  wounded  son  of  a  German  gen¬ 
eral,  has  been  taken.  He  and  other  dying 
men  evaluate  the  situation.  From  their  pathetic 
fever-fantasies,  from  the  clairvoyant  visions  of 
their  naked  and  forsaken  last  moments,  the 
ghastly  mosaic  of  the  war  becomes  visible, 
crying  for  faith,  for  a  rebirth  of  religion.  The 
story  ends  with  a  penetrating  farewell  discus¬ 
sion  between  Michel  and  his  father. 

The  author  conceives  of  Germany’s  disaster 
as  a  “Passion,”  as  Adam  Muller  depicted  it 
once  before,  in  the  age  of  Napoleon.  Neither 
the  Nazis  nor  their  prominent  victims  appear. 
The  book  lacks  a  counterweight  to  balance 
the  iron  causality  of  the  events.  Martyrdom 
concepts  as  applied  to  history  are  often  danger¬ 
ous,  since  they  may  lead  to  fatalism  and  the 
birth  of  myths.  This  was  certainly  not  the  au¬ 
thor’s  intention  in  evoking  his  painful  vision. 
His  honest  presentation,  his  earnest  probing 
for  God  and  the  meaning  of  the  catastrophe, 
have  produced  a  moving  book.  If  he  continues 
his  search  in  future  works,  he  will  merit  an 
honorable  place  among  contemporary  epic 
writers. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  J. 

^  Edgar  Maass.  Kaiserliche  Venus.  Der 
Uebesroman  der  Pauline  Bonaparte.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1952.  420  pages. 

The  sensational  life  of  Canova’s  imperial 
model,  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  her 
brother,  at  the  same  time  indelibly  stamped 
by  her  own  extravagant  personality,  was  ear¬ 
marked,  as  it  were,  for  novelistic  treatment 
d  la  Hollywood.  What  an  opportunity  for  the 
recital  of  tear-jerking  privations,  eye-filling 
ceremonies,  ravishing  costumes,  glittering 
jewels,  titillating  intimacies,  along  with  pro¬ 
found  reflections  on  life  and  love,  liberty  and 
loyalty,  doing  and  dying! 

Maass  makes  effective  use  of  his  material, 
although  at  times  he  strains  for  effect.  I  found 
his  style  disturbing.  I  counted  eight  occur¬ 
rences  of  disharmonisch  and  noted  with  re¬ 
gret  an  excessive  use  of  words  basically  foreign 
to  German  speech,  not  only  interlopers  like 
Tenta\elarm  but  also  many  others  of  Latin 
origin  for  which  good  German  equivalents 
exist.  Like  many  German-Americans,  Mr. 
Maass  writes  Anglo-German:  “Es  gab  keinen 
Weg,  den  Marquess  zu  amiisieren.” 

All  in  all,  good  summer  reading. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 
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*  Walter  Muschg,  cd.  ]cremias  Gotthcljs  the  way  of  an  earlier  marriage  often  appear 

Werl(e  in  zwamig  Bdnden.Xl-XV.  Basel,  to  be  more  psychological  than  actual. 
Birkhauser.  1951.  xix+554,  xviii-|-297,  Within  this  framework  Pidoll  lets  Johannes 
301,  xiii-f-416,  xxiii-j-424  pages.  6.75  Sw.  philosophize  about  life,  the  center  of  which  is 
fr.  ea.  Anda,  in  the  flesh  or  in  his  memory.  The  es- 

The  first  ten  volumes  of  this  superb  edition  sence  of  all  his  experience  is  that  the  anticipa- 
were  favorably  reviewed  in  B.  A.  24:4,  p.  389.  tion  and  the  remembrance  of  human  events 
Nothing  but  more  praise  for  a  meritorious  are  more  conducive  to  happiness  than  the 
undertaking,  which  will  contribute  towards  events  themselves.  The  emotional  tone  of  the 
the  further  popularization  of  this  great  master  narrative  can  perhaps  best  be  approached  by 
of  Swiss  writing,  could  be  added  to  our  pre-  imagining  a  Manon  Lescaut  tempered  by  an 
vious  comment.  The  present  volumes  comprise  age  that  has  produced  Freud  and  Schnitzler. 
the  novels  Die  Kdserei  in  der  Vehfreude  (XI),  The  narrator  resorts  to  the  sometimes  discon- 
Zeitgeist  und  Berner geist  I  &  11  (XII  &  XIII),  certing  practice  of  explaining  at  considerable 
Erlebnisse  eines  Schuldenbauers  (XIV),  and  length  that  he  is  about  to  make  a  striking  ob 
the  collection  of  shorter  stories,  not  precisely  servation  or  confession,  only  to  end  with  some- 
Novellen  in  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  thing  that  is  neither  a  confession  nor  striking, 
genre,  Vnheimliche  Geschichten  (XV).  The  In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  usual  publisher’s 
editor’s  competent  introductions  to  each  work  blurb,  the  jacket  refers  to  Anda  as  “ein  Unter- 
are  stimulating.  E.  E.  N.  haltungsroman  im  einfachsten  Sinne.”  It  is 

little  more  than  that. 

^  Alfred  Petto.  IJnd  die  Erde  gibt  das  Brot.  Fred  Genschmer 

Saarbrvicken.  Minerva.  1951.  282  pages.  North  Dal{ota  State  College 

What  makes  the  illusion  of  authenticity  of 

this  book  all  the  more  convincing  is  the  Albrecht  Schaeffer.  Rudolf  Erzerum  oder 

thoroughly  straightforward  and  wholly  mat-  des  Lebens  Einjachheit.  Frankfurt  a.M. 

ter-of-fact  treatment  of  the  milder  form  of  Frankfurter  Verlagsanstalt.  New  ed.,  1951. 
the  father-son  complex  involved,  a  matter  447  pages.  14.50  dm. 
difficult  to  get  away  from  in  dealing  with  The  author  of  the  Helianth  has  been  among 
typical  European  family  life  at  almost  any  the  best  known  German  novelists  of  the  older 
social  level.  But  the  book  by  no  means  re-  generation.  His  Rudolf  Erzerum  is  a  kind  of 
stricts  itself  to  this  special  family  problem.  blend  of  Ichroman  and  diary.  The  external 
TTie  minute  preoccupation  with  all  phases  plot  is  simple.  In  1807  a  young  Viennese  travels 
of  this  humbly  laborious  and  ever  hopeful  by  way  of  Berlin,  occupied  by  the  French,  to 
peasant  thrift  achieves  an  all-around  summa-  a  small  resort  on  the  Baltic  to  meet  a  girl 
tion  of  peasant  decency  and  well-being  that  is  whom  his  father  wants  him  to  marry.  How- 

good  to  read  about.  Here  is  a  last  fond  look  ever,  after  a  series  of  strange  events  in  which 

at  the  humble  wholesomeness  of  a  unique  reality  and  dream  are  intertwined,  he  returns 

group — the  peasant-miners  of  the  Saar — pres-  to  his  usual  life  in  Vienna.  Among  his  ac- 

ently  to  be  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  mass  quaintances  in  Prussia  is  the  poet  Kleist,  who 

product  of  a  dreary,  doctrinaire,  culturally  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  character  in 

lethal  uniformity.  The  art  of  the  book  is  its  this  novel.  Much  space  is  given  to  Erzerum’s 

apparent  artlessness,  saying  litde,  and  yet  reflections  on  his  external  and  inner  experi- 

through  that  little  conveying  much.  ences,  and  on  life  in  general,  as  the  author’s 

Edward  F.  Hauch  spokesman. 

Florida  State  University  Felix  M.  W assermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  Carl  Pidoll.  Anda.  Bregenz.  Russ.  1951. 

381  pages.  72  s.  ^  FTzr\iTh.\ess.Die  Strassen  des  Labyrinths. 

Purporting  to  be  the  reminiscences  of  an  Aus-  Hamburg.  Zsolnay.  1951.  660  pages.  19.50 

trian  geologist  who  died  in  1950,  this  first-  dm. 

person  novel  concerns  the  narrator’s  unceasing  An  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  the  state  of 

love  for  a  girl  he  has  known  since  childhood,  mind  of  the  Austrians  who  lived  through  the 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Anda  marries  a  phi-  Nazi  era  and  the  confusion  of  the  postwar 

landering  Viennese  count  from  whom  she  is  period.  A  refugee  returns  after  fifteen  years 

soon  separated.  Not  until  she  is  fifty  does  her  in  the  United  States  to  the  small  town  in  the 

marriage  to  Dr.  Johannes  Gerlos,  the  narrator,  mountains  to  retrieve  a  treasure  which  he  had 

finally  take  place,  only  to  be  terminated  by  left  for  safekeeping  with  his  friend  before 

her  death  a  few  years  later.  The  obstacles  in  he  emigrated.  He  finds  himself  immediately 
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involved  in  the  gossip  and  intrigue  of  the 
town.  Several  months  before,  a  man  had  been 
murdered  who  had  been  hated  and  feared  by 
everybody  because  he  knew  too  much  about 
those  people,  and  used  his  knowledge  to  black¬ 
mail  them.  A  boy  of  fourteen  confesses  that 
he  shot  the  man.  The  tension  mounts  through¬ 
out  the  book  until  a  surprising  solution  pre¬ 
sents  itself. 

Basically  the  book  is  an  oversize  mystery 
story,  and  yet  in  some  places  the  language  is 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  author’s  insight  into 
the  labyrinth  of  the  human  soul  is  captivating. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

*  Barbara  Zaehle.  Der  Verborgene.  Miin- 
chen.  Kosel.  1951.  331  pages.  12.50  dm. 

This  novel  deals  with  the  “reorganization”  of 
Western  Poland  following  the  campaign  of 
1939.  Its  protagonist  is  a  German  official  who, 
after  a  necessarily  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
counteract  barbaric  measures,  joins  the  Polish 
underground.  He  is  finally  hunted  down  and 
meets  his  appointed  fate.  Actually,  this  work 
is  more  than  a  Zeitroman.  The  author  tries 
to  establish  the  religious  meaning  of  the  events 
and,  in  so  doing,  is  led  to  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  Christian  faith.  She  has  thus  written  what 
has  lately  been  called  a  “theological  novel.” 

This  is  Barbara  Zaehle’s  first  (and  rather 
promising)  attempt  at  a  larger  narrative. 

Gerhard  Loose 
University  of  Colorado 

Kurt  Ziesel.  Und  was  bleibt  ist  der 
Mensch.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Volksbvicher. 
1951.  643  pages.  16.50  dm. 

An  American  flier  shoots  down  a  German 
under  circumstances  which  give  him  a  sense 
of  guilt,  and  this  is  increased  when  he  reads 
the  dead  man’s  diary.  He  feels  impelled  to  find 
his  widow,  but  the  related  and  tormenting 
urge  to  seek  her  forgiveness  is  finally  taken 
from  him  by  a  sympathetic  mutual  friend,  and 
he  goes  home  released  and  ready  for  his  new 
duties.  In  this  unhackneyed  frame  the  author 
unfolds  a  panorama  of  the  postwar  European 
scene  in  a  noteworthy  spirit  of  humanity  and 
conciliation,  even  though  at  times  his  German 
heart  bleeds  audibly. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 

*  Ulrich  Becher.  Brasilianischer  Romanzero. 
Wien.  Frick.  1950.  112  pages.  $1.50  (u.s.). 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  ordinary  expository 
prose,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  dScor  when  Ulrich  Becher’s  imagina¬ 


tion  works  in  the  exotic  atmosphere  of  the 
Brazilian  jungle.  Lyric  intensity  (always  felt, 
never  really  flagging)  combined  with  epic 
breadth  is  a  rare  partnership.  The  result  is 
not  always  “easy  reading,”  but,  for  this,  the 
baroque  quality  must  be  held  accountable; 
this  work  belongs  definitely  to  Becher’s  “ba¬ 
roque  period.”  The  lush  jungle  vegetation 
seems,  by  poetic  magic,  to  have  been  verbal¬ 
ized.  The  color  of  the  verse  finds  feeling  re¬ 
flected  in  the  sensitive  yet  masculine  woodcuts 
of  Axl  Leskoschek  and  in  the  beautiful  typog¬ 
raphy  of  the  press  work. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Christine  Busta.  Der  Regenbaum.  Wien. 

Herder.  1951.  132  pages.  36  s. 

Christine  Busta  was  born  in  1915.  In  1950 
she  received  the  State  Prize  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  lyric  poetry,  and  Herder  now  pub¬ 
lishes  a  respectable  volume  of  her  verses. 

It  was  inevitable  that  many  different  influ¬ 
ences  should  be  traceable  in  her  work.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  her  hymnic  poems  we  can  hear  H61- 
derlin  distinctly,  and  even  more  plainly  we 
catch  echoes  of  the  magically  entrancing  and 
beguiling  voice  of  Trakl;  and  probably,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  something  of 
Weinheber.  But  on  the  whole  the  voice  is 
definitely  the  poet’s  own. 

Some  lines  reveal  the  woman — a  very  fem¬ 
inine,  consciously  feminine  but  steady  and 
almost  stoical  w'oman.  Like  all  good  female 
lyric,  hers  is  earth-bound,  enamored  of  life, 
love,  flowers,  trees.  She  is  sympathetically  sim¬ 
ple,  free  from  pretentiousness,  but  scarcely 
ever  banal. 

Sometimes  her  lines  achieve  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  symbolical  power  of  imagery,  as  in 
the  poem  on  the  maid  who  goes  to  the  well 
in  the  morning  with  her  yoke  of  pails  over 
her  shoulders: 

Einst  so  tragt  sic  die  Waage  der  Gerechdgkeit 
Am  jilngsten  allcr  Morgen. 

In  such  visions  and  images  she  sings  bravely 
the  meager  but  ever-rich  life  which  in  spite 
of  all  remains  for  each  of  us. 

The  horror  of  the  catastrophe  which  Chris¬ 
tine  Busta  experienced,  the  horror  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  time  which  she  and  all  of  us  perforce  ex¬ 
perience,  is  seldom  directly  mentioned  here; 
but  for  that  very  reason,  because  she  avoids 
everything  political  and  rigidly  contemporary, 
the  acid  spiritual  atmosphere  of  these  poems, 
with  the  special  touch  of  social  philosophy,  is 
all  the  more  effective.  Ernst  Waldinger 

Skidmore  College 
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*  Rudolf  Fclmaycr,  ed.  Tiir  an  Ttir.  Die 
neue  Folge.  Graz.  Lcykam.  1951.  223 
pages.  19.50  s. 

This  anthology  is,  as  the  preface  states,  a  new 
series  in  the  collection  of  poems  Tiir  an  Tiir, 
published  by  Rudolf  Felmayer  in  1950,  now 
out  of  print.  The  book  presents  for  a  second 
time  twenty-four  young  Austrian  poets,  born 
around  1920  and  therefore  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  No  doubt,  Rilke  is  the  grandfather  of 
this  young  generation  and  among  the  fathers 
there  is  Weinheber,  for  instance.  It  is  obvious, 
furthermore,  that  not  all  the  twenty-four  are 
real  Gemmenschneider  (Waldinger),  and  that 
not  all  the  poems  are  excellent,  gegluc\t.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  them,  however,  make  good  reading, 
and  one  meets  some  unusual  people — Chris¬ 
tine  Busta,  for  example,  Gertrud  Vera  Ferra, 
Walter  Toman,  Hans  Friedrich  Kiihnelt,  Ru¬ 
dolf  Stibill — while  reading  these  pages. 

Frederic1{  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Erich  Auerbach.  Vier  Vntersuchungen 
zur  Geschichte  der  franzdsischen  Bildung. 
Bern.  Francke.  1951. 127  pages.  8.80  Sw.  fr. 
The  first  of  these  four  essays  analyzes  “la  cour 
et  la  ville,”  the  audience  of  the  French  classical 
theater  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second 
paper  is  dedicated  to  Pascal’s  political  theory, 
the  third  to  Paul-Louis  Courier,  and  the  fourth 
to  a  discussion  of  Baudelaire’s  Fleurs  du  mol 
and  “das  hofinungslos  Schreckliche.”  Alto¬ 
gether  these  essays  are  contributions  to  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  French  culture  and  mind. 

To  reach  this  aim,  Professor  Auerbach  uses 
a  variety  of  tools,  grammar  and  lexicography, 
semantics  and  critical  interpretation  of  the 
text,  and  he  certainly  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
significant  facts.  His  sociological  and  geistes- 
wissenschajtlicher  approach  brings  out,  in  this 
book  as  well  as  in  a  former  publication.  Mime¬ 
sis,  a  historical  topology  whereby  Professor 
Auerbach  does  not  primarily  intend  to  explain 
“die  Eigentiimlichkeit  der  Erscheinungen 
iiberhaupt  .  .  .  als  [vielmehr]  die  Bedingun- 
gen  ihres  Entstehens  und  die  Richtung  ihrer 
Wirksamkeit.”  It  is  indeed  most  rewarding  to 
read  and  follow  the  author’s  deductions. 

Fred  eric  J(  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  E.  Grassi,  T.  v.  Uexkiill,  eds.  Die  Einheit 
unseres  Wirhlich\eitsbildes  und  die  Gren- 
zen  der  Einzelwissenschaften.  Bern. 
Francke.  1951.  196  pages.  9.80  Sw.  fr. 

The  brilliant  contributions  of  physicists,  physi¬ 
cians,  psychologists  to  this  study  concern  the 
relations  of  the  various  disciplines  to  each  other. 


This  concern  with  the  unity  of  the  sciences  and 
the  humanities,  the  metaphysics  of  reality,  his¬ 
tory,  and  life,  distinguishes  modern  Europe 
from  America.  It  manifests  itself  in  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  Studium  Generale,  Dialectica,  I- 
stituto  di  Studi  Filosofici  ed  Umanistici  or 
Dberlieferung  und  Auftrag.  The  immediate 
occasion  for  the  talks  by  Gerlach,  Grassi,  Port- 
mann,  von  Uexkiill,  Bally  and  Szilasi,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book,  was  the  Goethe  anniversary, 
but  its  true  inspiration  is  in  the  new  outlook 
on  reality.  If  the  American  scientist  still  ac¬ 
cepts  mechanistic  metaphysics,  while  he  goes 
beyond  it  in  physics,  the  Europeans  have  given 
up  the  unilinear  reduction  of  all  reality  to 
physics  and  chemistry  or  rather  to  additive 
quantification,  and  adopted  the  reasonable 
view  that  there  are  inherent  structural  organi¬ 
zations  to  life  and  reality-as-a-whole  that  can¬ 
not  be  handled  mechanistically.  And  they  have 
concluded,  even  more  reasonably,  that  it  is 
better  to  recognize  the  limits  of  nineteenth 
century  science  than  to  throw  out  all  that 
cannot  be  explained  in  its  terms.  Thus  the  psy¬ 
chologist  in  the  symposium  admits  frankly  that 
so  far  no  psychology  exists. 

This  is  a  brilliant  book  of  great  importance 
and  rather  immediate  and  practical  signifi¬ 
cance.  Learning  from  Aristotle  and  Goethe 
may  be  just  what  is  now  most  needed. 

Heinrich  Meyei' 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Hans-Erich  Haack.  Vber  den  Nachruhm. 

Bonn.  Auer.  1951.  226  pages.  6  dm. 

This  is  a  modern  study  of  false  gods,  taking 
as  its  prototype  Napoleon  in  the  light  of  his¬ 
tory.  Comparable  to  Theodor  Lessing’s  work 
on  the  philosophy  of  history  and  to  Hege- 
mann’s  various  attacks  on  historic  legends,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  for 
truth.  Is  it  not  the  historians  who  have  built 
up  nationalist  philosophies  by  writing  histories 
and  biographies  with  the  expected  slant? 

Seven  essays  and  a  rich  list  of  sources  make 
up  the  book.  Its  sixth  essay  is  a  translation 
of  Chateaubriand’s  attack  on  Bonaparte.  When 
Haack  read  it  to  friends  during  the  period  con¬ 
cluded  by  Hitler’s  death,  he  was  warned,  for 
it  seemed  as  though  he  had  written  the  essay 
himself,  against  the  dictator  of  his  day,  and 
only  attributed  it  to  a  Frenchman  little  known 
to  modern  Germany.  It  is  indeed  striking  what 
a  Plutarchian  parallel  can  be  established  be¬ 
tween  Napoleon  and  the  contemporary  scene. 
Haack  has  done  this  extremely  well.  Nobody 
who  begins  the  book  will  easily  lay  it  down 
before  he  has  finished  it.  Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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**  Paul  Rilla.  Uteratur,  Kriti\  und  Folemi\. 

Berlin.  Henschel.  1950. 372  pages.  7.50  dm. 
A  critic  is  seldom  less  helpful  than  when  he 
writes  to  grind  an  axe.  Paul  Rilla’s  axe  is  “sci¬ 
entific  materialism,”  and  his  inevitable  distor¬ 
tions  limit  the  value  of  these  essays  consid¬ 
erably.  Their  range  is  arresting:  Sartre  and 
Camus,  Brecht,  Gorky  and  Lenz,  Wedekind 
and  Sternheim,  Heine,  Fontane,  Balzac, 
Thomas  Mann,  Anna  Seghers,  and  Johannes 
R.  Becher,  followed  by  three  groups  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  socio-aesthetic  problems.  Occas¬ 
ionally,  as  on  Buchner  and  on  Shakespeare 
translations  (Schlegel  vs.  Hans  Rothe),  Rilla 
can  be  both  acute  and  fair  and  his  style  clearer 
and  more  relaxed;  usually  it  is  unbearably 
slogan-packed  and  harsh. 

The  guiding  motif  is  each  author’s  relation 
to  the  decay  of  the  bourgeois  age  and  leads 
to  a  foreseeable  conclusion:  “Auf  Lehre  und 
Beispiel,  wie  sie  in  Stalins  Satzen  gegeben 
sind,  soil  man  den  Schriftsteller  verpflichten. 
Wo  immer  er  steht,  ...  so  bleibt  seine  Auf- 
gabe:  .  .  .  mobilisierende  Kraft  zu  sein  auf 
dem  Wege  zu  einer  menschlichen  Ordnung, 
welche  auf  keinen  anderen  Namen  als  den 
einer  sozialistischen  Ordnung  hort.”  The 
gifted  critic  ceases  to  be  enlightening  when 
he  makes  himself  a  mouthpiece  for  a  political 
ideology.  Eva  Schiffer 

Harvard  University 

^  Paul  Stocklein.  Wege  zum  sp'dten  Goethe. 

Hamburg.  Von  Schroder.  1949.  254  pages 

-4-  2  plates.  9.50  dm. 

In  1943,  this  book  was  presented  to  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Frankfurt  a.M.  as  Habilitations- 
schrift.  It  has  since  been  revised  and  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  brought  up  to  date. 

Stocklein  himself  states  that  his  arbitrarily 
chosen  roads  to  the  old  Goethe  might,  to  the 
reader  of  the  table  of  contents,  seem  to  be 
merely  an  Aggregat,  while  the  reader  of  the 
book  will  find  it  a  thematically  interwoven 
whole.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  does  lead 
the  reader  over  an  essentially  integrated  net 
of  roads  to  an  impressive  view  of  the  old 
Goethe.  Beginning  with  an  analysis  of  the 
W ahlverwandtschajten ,  Stocklein  adds  a  par¬ 
tial  Faust  interpretation,  an  interpretation  of 
Der  Brdutigam,  a  discussion  of  a  basic  thought 
(“Das  Alte-Wahre”)  in  Goethe’s  Maximen 
und  Reflexionen,  of  some  of  his  later  draw¬ 
ings,  of  his  “Altersstil,”  and  finally  of  his  effect 
upon  Cams. 

Since  there  is  so  much  of  Goethe,  this  sort 
of  book  seems  an  especially  fruitful  and  useful 
one.  Within  its  self-imposed  limits  it  gives  the 


general  reader  and  the  student  of  Goethe 
enough  material  concerning  some  of  Goethe’s 
later  works  to  make  it  not  only  a  valuable 
reference  work  but  also  a  guide  to  additional 
studies  in  the  same  area  of  Goethe’s  life  and 
work.  Erich  A.  Albrecht 

Tulane  University 

*  Karl  Oettinger.  Anton  Pilgram  und  die 
Bildhauer  von  St.  Stephan.  Wien.  Herold. 
1951.  119  pages,  ill.  -f-  145  plates.  $6.20 
(u.s.). 

Born  around  1450,  probably  in  Briinn,  de¬ 
ceased  around  1515  in  Vienna,  from  which 
his  name  has  become  inseparable,  the  master 
of  the  famous  Wiener  Domhanzel  stands  re¬ 
vealed,  through  comparatively  recent  discov¬ 
eries,  as  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  foremost 
sculptor  of  the  Diirer  age.  Here  is  the  first 
entirely  up-to-date  monograph  of  a  truly  gifted 
and  in  many  regards  tragic  artistic  personality, 
based  on  hitherto  unknown  research,  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  history  of  German  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth  century.  While 
Pilgram  rightfully  holds  the  spotlight,  his  con¬ 
temporary  sculptors  associated  in  the  work  at 
St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral  are  also  given  careful 
attention,  especially  his  opponent  Michel 
Tichter  and  the  Bavarian  master  Hans  Lein- 
berger,  as  well  as  Swabian  masters  who  settled 
in  Austria. 

Art  lovers,  especially  those  who  know  and 
admire  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  will  particu¬ 
larly  enjoy  the  very  fine  picture  section  mainly 
made  up  of  recent  photos.  There  are  a  useful 
appendix  and  an  index  of  artists  and  of  works 
discussed.  Indispensable  to  the  art  historian, 
the  work  would  also  make  a  welcome  gift  for 
the  mere  lover  of  art.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Kurt  Blaukopf.  MusH^soziologie.  Kbln. 

Kiepenheuer.  n.d.  143  pages.  14  dm. 

This  monograph  has  appeared  with  the  im¬ 
print  of  three  different  publishers:  in  St.  Gal- 
len,  Switzerland  (Zollikofer,  1950),  in  Vienna 
(Verkauf,  1951),  and  in  Cologne  and  Berlin 
(Kiepenheuer,  1951),  but  hardly  merits  such 
popularity.  It  purports  to  systematize  the 
problems  of  a  sociology  of  music,  investigating 
general  developmental  tendencies  of  musical 
history  and  sociological  aspects  of  tonal  sys¬ 
tems,  but  succeeds  only  in  quoting  Marx  and 
Engels.  Its  supposed  aim,  analyzing  the  effect 
of  extra-musied  factors  on  music  history,  is 
valid,  but  its  conclusion  that  progress  in  musi¬ 
cal  development  depends  on  socially  planned 
music  on  an  international  scale  is  an  invasion 
of  Marxian  dialectics  into  musical  scholarship. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Michigan 
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*  Hcinnch  Simbrigcr,  Alfred  Zchclein. 
Handbuch  der  Mus't\aUschen  A\usti\. 
Regensburg.  Habbel.  1951.  272  pages,  ill. 
15  dm. 

What  looked  like  a  textbook  about  an  arid 
matter  turned  out  to  be  fascinating  reading 
and  a  source  of  enlightenment  about  the  most 
diversified  and  unexpected  subjects.  Next  to 
musical  history,  theory,  and  an  analysis  of 
sound-producing  instruments,  we  find  anthro- 
pology,  physics,  anatomy,  architecture,  mathe¬ 
matics,  ethnology,  politics,  religion,  and  world 
history  discoursed  upon  in  their  relationship 
to  the  laws  of  acoustics.  The  musical  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  Occident  as  well  as  those  of 
Oriental  and  exotic  cultures  and  their  depend¬ 
ence  upon  these  laws  are  convincingly  demon¬ 
strated.  Aided  by  numerous  graphs,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  musical  examples,  the  reader  gains 
considerable  insight  into  a  generally  ignored 
subject.  To  have  made  this  possible  in  the 
most  attractive  way  is  an  achievement  for 
which  the  two  authors  and  the  publisher  are 
to  be  highly  commended. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Anton  Bauer.  150  fahre  Theater  an  der 
Wien.  Zurich.  Amalthea.  1951.  518  pages, 
ill.  $11  (u.s.). 

Vienna’s  Theater  an  der  Wien,  which  miracu¬ 
lously  escaped  destruction  during  World  War 
II,  was  widely  acclaimed  as  the  most  modern 
stage  when  it  opened  under  Schikaneder  in 
1801.  Since  that  time  this  theater  has  witnessed 
no  less  than  4,080  different  productions,  in¬ 
cluding  dramas,  comedies,  operas,  ballets,  and 
operettas.  Its  fascinating  history,  richly 
crowned  with  an  unending  stream  of  world 
premieres  (ranging  from  Beethoven’s  Fidelio 
to  Johann  Strauss’s  Die  Fledermaus)  and 
adorned  with  names  of  guest  artists  such  as 
Berlioz,  Wagner,  Puccini,  Catalani,  Lind, 
Bernhardt,  Sarasate,  Duse,  Pavlova,  centers 
around  the  great  Nestroy  and  Anzengruber 
era,  the  classical  (Strauss-Suppe-Millocker) 
and  modern  (Eysler-Fall-Lehar)  Viennese 
operetta.  The  author  of  this  unpretentious 
biography,  a  musicologist  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration,  used  the  many  hidden  and  long  for¬ 
gotten  archives  of  libraries  and  private  musical 
collections  for  piecing  his  story  together.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  sparkling  style,  the  report  does  not  lead 
into  false  sentimentalism  but  concentrates  on 
facts  and  contemporary  verdicts.  Exquisite  il¬ 
lustrations  add  further  proof  of  a  mission  dili¬ 
gently  fulfilled. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 


*  Wladimir  von  Hartlieb.  Geist  und  Mas/^e. 

Wien.  Sexl.  1950.  207  pages.  $2.80  (u.s.). 
Seventeen  plays,  produced  in  Vienna’s  Burg- 
theater  during  the  seasons  1931-38,  are  re¬ 
evaluated  in  this  interesting  volume.  Even  the 
reader  who  does  not  entirely  share  the  author’s 
aesthetic  principles  will  benefit  from  the  clear 
and  incisive  discussions  of  a  series  of  classic 
and  modern  plays  and  their  productions.  Max¬ 
well  Anderson’s  Elizabeth  the  Queen  is  the 
one  American  drama  included.  Fully  aware 
of  a  complete  lack  in  artistic  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Burgtheater  management,  our  author 
concentrates  his  praise  on  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  stage  directors  and  outstanding  play¬ 
ers.  His  unlimited  admiration  is  given  Wer¬ 
ner  Krauss,  the  leading  German  actor  of  the 
present  generation. 

W.  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Constantin  Brunner.  Der  entlarvte  Mensch . 

’s  Gravenhage.  Nijhoff.  1951.  205  pages. 

.1?  g- 

This  is  the  last  remaining  posthumous  work  of 
the  German-Jewish  philosopher  who  died  in 
1937  as  an  exile  in  The  Hague.  It  was  edited  by 
Lothar  Bickel  under  the  auspices  of  thp  Inter¬ 
national  Brunner  Institute  of  that  city.  Brun¬ 
ner  was  one  of  the  few  original  thinkers  of 
our  era  who  have  published  a  complete  philo¬ 
sophical  system.  His  main  work  was  Die 
Lehre  von  den  Geistigen  und  vom  Volke 
(first  edition,  Berlin,  1908;  second,  Potsdam, 
Kiepenheuer,  1927). 

The  present  volume  is,  in  this  reviewer’s 
opinion,  an  adequate,  concise  summary  of  the 
philosopher’s  ideas;  it  contains,  in  brief,  all 
the  author’s  views  on  things  both  eternal  and 
temporal.  The  editor,  with  the  help  of  that 
other  Brunner  expert,  Magdalena  Kasch,  did 
an  excellent  job  of  compiling  and  abridging 
the  diffuse  and  lengthy  material. 

Brunner  emerges  from  this  work  as  an 
amazing  enlivener  and  amplifier  of  Spinoza’s 
monolithic  world-interpretation  in  terms  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  all  its  special  tribula¬ 
tions  and  shortcomings,  which  are  shown  as 
forming  an  inescapable  part  of  human  nature 
as  such.  This  conviction,  just  because  it  is 
worlds  apart  from  any  superficial  optimism  of 
what  we  may  call  Victorian  tinge  and  does 
not  refrain  from  exposing  human  frailty  and 
insufficiency  in  all  their  ugliness,  conveys  a 
feeling  of  utmost  exhilaration  and  peace  of 
mind.  Human  beings,  says  Brunner,  always 
striving  to  go  beyond  Nature,  are  to  be  sub¬ 
sumed,  properly  speaking,  under  the  idea  of 
the  comic.  Tlicy  suffer  from  three  “main  mad- 
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nesses”:  taking  their  biological  urges  for  ob¬ 
jective  understanding,  denying  their  inescap¬ 
able  natural  egotism,  and  finally,  imagining 
fictitious  causes  which  they  believe  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  life.  Henry  Walter  Brann 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Karl  Holzamer.  Grundriss  einer  praf^^ 
tischen  Phtlosophie.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Knecht.  1951.  184  pages.  7.20  dm. 

The  author  shows  the  necessity  for  ethical  re¬ 
flection  by  demonstrating  the  devastating  ef¬ 
fect  of  unreflected  emotional  prejudice  and  a 
closed  mind.  He  then  analyzes  three  funda¬ 
mental  ethical  concepts,  those  of  freedom,  tol¬ 
erance,  and  morality.  In  each,  concrete  values 
are  present  and  intuitively  grasped  in  life. 
Philosophical  reflection  justifies  the  belief  in 
the  reality  of  such  essential  universals.  All 
meet  in  a  common  universe  of  discourse  or  in 
a  dialectical  give  and  take.  The  style  is  un¬ 
usually  clear  and  crisp. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Georg  Koch.  Hamann-Magus  und  das 
deutsche  Schic\sal.  Kdln.  Kiepenheucr  & 
Witsch.  n.d.  147  pages.  7.50  dm. 

Since  the  time  of  Herder  and  Goethe  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  de-Christianize  Hamann 
in  order  to  profit  from  the  aesthetic  theories  of 
the  Magus.  The  present  book  attempts  to  re¬ 
store  the  balance.  There  already  exist,  in 
goodly  number,  purely  philosophical  and  lit¬ 
erary  studies  of  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  but 
Koch’s  book  presents  an  exclusively  practical- 
religious  analysis.  In  its  non-theological  as¬ 
pects  it  hardly  transcends  the  works  of  Obe- 
nauer  (1928)  and  Nadler  (1949),  both  of 
which  are  cited,  as  are  also  works  from  the 
field  of  systematic  theology.  But  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  bring  Hamann  closer  to  modern  Ger¬ 
man  religious  consciousness. 

Robert  T.  Clar\,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 

^  Jacques  Maritain,  et  al.  f/m  die  ErJ^ldrung 
der  Menschenrechte.  Zurich.  Europa. 
1951.  388  pages.  14.55  Sw.  fr. 

An  elaborate  symposium  sponsored  by 
UNESCO.  Thirty-five  contributions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  letter  from  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  es¬ 
says  by  Madariaga,  Croce,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Maritain  (who  in  addition  wrote  the  general 
introduction).  Unimpeachable  good  will;  a 
plethora  of  good  thought;  far  less  smug  and 
self-complacent  than  might  have  been  feared. 
For  a  wonder,  rival  conceptions  arc  not  dog¬ 
matically  ruled  out.  The  traditions  of  China, 


India  and  Islam  are  presented.  Even  Com¬ 
munist  ideology  is  ably  expounded  by  Sergius 
Hessen  and  by  Boris  Tchcchko  (with  docu¬ 
ments).  Harold  Laski  and  F.  S.  C.  Northrop 
plead  for  a  philosophy  that  will  transcend 
regional  idols.  A  fine  revanche  of  the  much 
derided  Enlightenment,  American  and  French, 
and  particularly  of  Tom  Paine,  against  two 
schools  which  for  generations  sneered  at  the 
Rights  of  Man:  the  Burke-dc  Maistre-Savigny 
school — no  rights,  at  most  liberties  growing 
by  imperceptible  steps  from  precedent  to  prece¬ 
dent;  and  the  tough,  realistic  school,  Machia- 
vclli,  Hobbes,  Bismarck:  no  right  but  force, 
or  deceit. 

May  this  fine  study  be  read  by  others  than 
the  already  converted! 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Bran  dels  University 

^  Rudolf  Kassner,  Die  Geburt  Christi.  Eine 
Trilogie  der  Deutung.  Erlenbach-Ziirich. 
Rentsch.  1951.  225  pages.  11.50  dm. 
Kassner’s  speculative  “trilogy”  presents,  first, 
the  “agony  of  Plato”;  second,  Christ’s  relation 
to  the  “idea  of  time”;  third,  the  age  of  the 
“Iron  Curtain,”  that  is,  the  epoch  which  no 
longer  understands  “the  Cross”  as  the  symbol 
of  infinity.  The  appendix  discusses  “two  kinds 
of  fourth  dimension,”  the  one  indicative  of  the 
external,  the  other  of  the  internal  life. 

The  book,  written  in  a  pompous  and  pon¬ 
tifical  style,  pleads  for  Christianity  as  the  basis 
of  individuality  and  freedom.  But  what  is 
“Christianity”?  For  Kassner  it  is  evidendy  a 
Goethean  “esoteric”  religion  “without  sin  and 
without  paradise.”  The  Old  Testament  arouses 
the  author’s  serious  misgivings.  Why?  Per¬ 
haps  because  it  cannot  be  squared  with  some 
of  the  intellectual ist  platitudes  which  are 
solemnly  paraded  as  eternal  Kassnerian  veri- 
tates.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  Aloys  Wenzl.  Unsterblichheit.  Ihre  meta- 
physische  und  anthropologische  Bedeu- 
tung.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  216  pages. 
7.80  Sw.  fr. 

Since  Plato  made  immortality  the  theme  of  his 
Phaedo,  using  this  theme  as  a  living  and  per¬ 
sonal  concern  around  which  he  developed  his 
systematic  idealism,  many  other  books  have 
emulated  him;  the  present  work  belongs  in 
this  line  of  “footnotes  to  Plato,”  as  Whitehead 
put  it.  “Immortality”  is  an  image  or  symbol 
(“dass  wir  nur  bildhaft  zu  sprechen  in  der 
Lage  sind”)  born  of  religious  and  moral  postu¬ 
lates,  affirmed  by  revelation,  compatible  with 
the  physical  science  of  the  world  as  a  living 
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or  energetic  whole  of  individuated  space-time 
“Gestalten”;  but  incompatible  with  material¬ 
ism,  mechanism,  pessimism  and  temporal 
tinitism,  all  of  which  lead  practically  to  either 
a  frivolous  thoughtlessness  or  to  bitter  “ex- 
istentialistic”  resignation  and  despair.  On  the 
whole  a  sound,  amiable,  learned,  and  hearten¬ 
ing  book. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Hubert  Becher,  S.  J.  Die  Jesuiten.  Miin- 
chen.  Kdsel.  1951.  438  pages  12  plates. 
17.50  dm. 

This  is  a  eulogy  of  the  order  by  one  of  its 
members.  Non- Jesuits  are  alleged  to  have 
spread  “mostly  fable.”  I  found,  however,  that 
my  conception  of  the  “Company”  gained  from 
non-Jesuit  historians  or  from  Pascal  needed  no 
essential  revision.  It  is  presented  as  a  “flying 
troupe”  to  defend  the  dogma  of  the  infallible 
pope  as  visible  God  by  absolute  obedience  and 
clever  adaptation  to  circumstances.  Religious 
freedom  is  the  greatest  danger  and  must  be 
suppressed  (page  95).  The  front  today,  how¬ 
ever,  faces  the  enemy  of  Christianity  itself, 
not  only  a  different  theology  within  Christian¬ 
ity — hence  a  nice  analogy  between  Loyola  and 
Luther.  Religious  freedom  is  tolerated  when 
it  allows  the  order  to  expand  without  hin¬ 
drance,  as  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Jesu¬ 
its  have  fourteen  universities,  fifty-six  colleges 
and  around  140,000  students. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ot^lahoma 

**  Heinz  Gollwitzer.  Europabild  und  Euro- 
pagedanl(e.Beitrage  zur  deutschen  Geistes- 
geschichte  des  18.  und  19.  fahrhunderts. 
Miinchen.  Beck.  1951.  xi4-464  pages.  30 
dm. 

This  study  was  accepted  as  Habilitationsschrift 
by  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Munich  in  1950.  The  erudition  emerges  in 
the  number  of  thinkers  who  are  cited,  while 
their  important  ideas  are  woven  into  individ¬ 
ual  patterns  by  direct  quotation.  Documenta¬ 
tion  is  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  obtrusion, 
so  that  the  reader  need  not  be  detained,  if 
he  is  so  inclined.  Since  Gollwitzer  marshals  the 
well-known  but  diverse  major  thinkers  of  the 
period  as  well  as  minor  thinkers,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  present  a  one-statement,  all-inclusive 
summary  of  the  work.  Besides  the  formal  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  problems  of  balance  of  power, 
Bonapartism,  nationalism,  and  democracy,  the 


author  stresses  repeatedly  the  contributions  of 
the  Gottingen  professors  and  Catholic  thought. 
Opinions  about  America’s  and  Russia’s  fu¬ 
ture  are  recurrently  quoted,  thus  adumbrat¬ 
ing  our  contemporary  cold  war. 

Louis  Kestenberg 
University  of  Houston 

^  Wilhelm  Mommsen.  Grosse  und  Versagen 
des  deutschen  Burgertums.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1949. 226  pages. 
11.50  dm. 

Contrary  to  the  historical  and  scientific  dis¬ 
cussions  of  many  other  writers  on  the  time 
of  the  Civil  Revolution  of  1848,  the  Marburg 
historian  Mommsen  does  not  handle  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  as  an  isolated  matter,  but  gives 
a  more  general  interpretation  of  this  interest¬ 
ing,  frequently  only-too-easily  overlooked  pe¬ 
riod.  With  meritorious  objectivity  the  author 
unrolls  a  picture  which,  for  its  fascinating 
style,  should  rank  among  the  most  important 
works  on  this  episode,  inasmuch  as  his  work 
does  not  derive  from  second-  or  third-hand  in¬ 
formation. 

In  spite  of  its  exactness  and  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  book  is  written  in  fluent  style,  and 
the  phrasing  is  never  boring  or  monotonous. 
Even  the  layman  will  read  it  to  the  end,  with 
steadily  increasing  interest. 

Peter  M.  Lindt 
New  Yorl{.  N.  Y. 

Herbert  A.  Quint.  Die  W endepun\te  des 
Krieges.  Stuttgart.  Steingriiben.  1950.  260 
pages. 

Hitler  having  been  a  stupid  politician,  “Ger¬ 
many  lost  the  war  because  she  started  it,”  says 
the  author  after  analyzing  six  of  the  main 
turning  points  of  World  War  II  which  sent 
the  Nazi  Reich  sprawling.  Even  with  only 
limited  source  material  (merely  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Churchill’s  memoirs  were  avail¬ 
able  to  him)  the  author  does  a  whale  of  a 
job  at  dissuading  his  countrymen  from  the 
opinion  that  they  lost  the  war  by  tough  luck 
at  a  few  turning  points,  while  they  might  have 
come  out  gloriously  if  just  a  few  little  things 
hadn’t  happened.  He  leaves  no  doubt  that 
from  Dunkirk  to  Alamein,  Stalingrad,  “Over- 
lord,”  and  the  bitter  end,  no  “stab  in  the  back” 
occurred.  Instead,  the  fate  of  Germany  was 
driven  by  the  relentless  logic  of  an  avalanche 
set  loose  by  a  madman  not  only  stupid  in  inter¬ 
national  politics  and  statecraft  but  even  worse 
in  military  leadership.  Siegfried  Wagener 

Allenspar^,  Colo. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  '‘Head-Liners”) 


^  Gra^a  Aranha.  La  obra  y  el  hombre.  Ar¬ 
mando  Correia  Pacheco,  tr.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pan  American  Union.  1951.  140 
pages. 

The  publication  of  a  collection  from  the  works 
of  Gracja  Aranha  in  Spanish  translation  in  the 
series  Escri tores  de  Amhica  makes  it  possible 
for  those  interested  in  Latin  American  litera¬ 
ture  to  get  acquainted  with  the  work  of  this 
author,  even  when  they  do  not  know  Portu¬ 
guese  but  only  Spanish. 

In  agreement  with  the  title,  the  excellent 
introduction  by  Correia  familiarizes  the  reader 
with  the  man  Aranha.  The  book  contains  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  three  pieces  of  creative  writ¬ 
ing:  the  novels  Canaan,  A  Viagem  Maravil- 
hosa,  and  the  drama  Malazarte;  and  also  from 
his  critical  writings:  La  estStica  de  la  vida, 
Machado  de  Assis  y  foaquim  Nabuco,  Espiritu 
moderno,  and  Mi  propia  novela. 

These  excerpts  are  skilfully  chosen  and  very 
well  annotated.  The  book  gives  a  fine  view 
of  the  currents  in  contemporary  Brazilian  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature,  and  makes  fascinating 
reading.  Hans  C.  Ladewig 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

^  Abraham  Arias-Larreta,  ed.  Uteraturas 
abort  genes.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Con  el  Au- 
tor.  1951.  125  pages. 

The  editor,  a  Peruvian  professor  now  teaching 
in  this  country,  has  compiled  an  excellent  short 
anthology  of  Aztec,  Maya-Quiche,  and  Inca 
literature.  Motivated,  as  he  states  in  his  elo¬ 
quent  introduction,  by  a  desire  to  vindicate 
the  values  of  native  American  culture,  Senor 
Arias  seeks  to  combat  the  condescension  with 
which  aboriginal  literature  has  long  been  re¬ 
garded  by  many  critics  in  Spain  and  Latin 
America.  Brief  as  they  are,  these  prose  and 
verse  selections  suffice  to  convey  a  clear  no¬ 
tion  of  the  undeniable  aesthetic  merit  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  the  chief  Indian 
civilizations  in  the  New  World.  Each  of  the 
three  sections  is  supplied  with  an  explanatory 
preface,  textual  notes,  and  a  select  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  The  absence  of  a  table  of  contents  and 
an  index  is  perhaps  the  principal  shortcoming 
of  the  volume. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  ]r. 

University  of  Connecticut 


*  Eduardo  Aunos.  Romanticismo  y  politica. 

Madrid.  Sociedad  General  Espanola  de 

Libreria.  1951.  383  pages. 

In  the  nine  chapters  that  make  up  this  work 
the  author  studies  the  political  ideas  expressed 
by  some  of  the  French  Romantic  writers.  He 
plays  up  the  conservatism  and  religious  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  Romantics  as  a  reaction  to 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
other  liberal  movements  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Political  Romanticism  sought  to  break 
the  chains  of  materialism  and  utilitarianism, 
which  could  be  countered  by  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  Chateaubriand,  Lamennais  and  de  Mais- 
tre  were  exalted  Catholics,  although  they  often 
found  themselves  at  odds  with  the  official 
Church  because  of  their  tendency  to  illumi- 
nism.  They  leaned  toward  liberalism  and  toler¬ 
ance.  Aunos  expresses  no  indignation  at  the 
part  taken  by  Chateaubriand  in  sending  an 
army  into  Spain  in  1823  to  restore  Ferdinand 
VII  to  absolute  power. 

Spain  occupies  a  small  portion  in  this  work. 
Only  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  a  compari¬ 
son  of  Donoso  Cortes  and  de  Maistre.  Tliese 
men  represent  traditionalism,  ultra-conserva¬ 
tism.  Tlieir  ideal  government  was  a  mon¬ 
archy.  They  considered  liberalism  and  consti¬ 
tutionalism  as  the  evils  of  the  time;  and  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  Aunos  harbors  similar 
thoughts  concerning  present-day  troubles.  Do¬ 
noso  justified  the  need  of  a  dictatorship  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  rebellion.  By  infer¬ 
ence,  Aunos  upholds  the  undemocratic  gov¬ 
ernment  in  his  land.  All  dictators  are  pa¬ 
raded  as  saviours  by  their  apologists. 

In  the  last  chapter,  “Geography  and  Roman¬ 
ticism,”  the  author  presents  the  attraction  that 
Spain  always  held  for  the  Romantics.  Many 
of  the  plots  of  their  writings  are  placed  in 
Spain;  and  some  of  the  authors  visited  the 
country  and  wrote  their  impressions  of  it. 

This  essay,  written  in  an  elegant  flowing 
style,  is  not  intended  for  the  erudite,  but  for 
the  general  intelligent  reader.  It  helps  appraise 
the  reactions  on  political  thinkers  brought 
about  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  and  other  liberal  movements  of 
the  time. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 
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^  Jose  Antonio  de  Sobrino,  S.  J.  Estudios 
sobre  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  y  nuevos  textos 
de  su  obra.  Madrid.  Conscjo  Superior  de 
Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1950.  xx-f-265 
pages.  45  ptas. 

A  study  of  the  history,  author,  sources,  and 
contents  of  the  so-called  Manuscript  Tar- 
donense-Granadino  (TG),  a  combination  of 
folios  bound  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
in  1630,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology,  Society  of  Jesus,  Cartuja  (Granada). 
TTie  manuscript  is  utilized  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  other  works  of  the  Saint  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  basis  for  a  new  edition  of  his 
correspondence.  Prolegomena  for  this  purpose 
are  gathered  in  the  next  part  of  the  book, 
which  also  contains  two  unpublished  letters. 
The  third  part  is  a  study  of  the  concept  of 
“soledad”  in  the  works  of  St.  John,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  Vossler’s  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  his  “Pocsi'a  Espanola.”  The  entire 
book  shows  careful,  painstaking  scholarship  of 
a  high  order  and  should  prove  valuable  to  all 
serious  students  of  this  fascinating  mystic.  Five 
pages  of  the  manuscript  are  reproduced  in 
plates,  and  parallel  column  collations  with  the 
standard  edition  of  the  letters  are  presented. 

L.  R.  Und 
University  of  Kansas 

^  Hernando  Tellez.  Uteratura.  Bogota. 

Argra.  1951.  263  pages. 

The  Colombian  critic  presents  a  collection  of 
intelligent,  vivacious  essays  on  a  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  broader  than  the  title  indicates,  for  even 
the  “happy  ending”  of  Hollywood  movies  is 
herein  treated.  The  most  informative  essays 
are  those  which  somewhat  pessimistically  deal 
with  the  present  state  of  letters  in  Colombia. 
Sr.  Tellez  complains  that  the  income  derived 
from  writing  does  not  yet  warrant  its  choice 
as  a  profession;  that  sound  and  impartial  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  is  still  impossible.  The  young 
poets  resemble  each  other  too  much,  though 
the  originality  of  Jorge  Gaitan  Duran’s  Pre- 
sencia  del  hombre  marks  an  emancipation 
from  this  disheartening  uniformity.  La  don- 
cella  del  agua,  a  play  of  the  Colombian  poet 
Jorge  Rojas,  is  an  ample  and  beautiful  prose 
poem  in  dialogue;  though  powerfully  lyric,  it 
is  not  good  theater.  Other  penetrating  essays 
— on  German  Arciniegas,  Jorge  Zalamca  and 
Eduardo  Caballero  Calderon,  as  well  as  on 
Flaubert,  Proust  and  Dostoevsky — are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  volume. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Harvard  University 


*  Daniel  Belmar.  Coiron.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Zig-Zag.  1950.  265  pages.  $90  m-n. 
Deeply  patriotic  and  filled  with  intense  love 
for  Chile  is  this  novel  bearing  on  its  cover  a 
picture  of  mate-drinking  gauchos,  and  set  in 
southern  Argentina.  Mariano  l^torre,  in  a 
letter  to  the  author  which  serves  as  prologue, 
provides  a  thoughtful  criticism  of  what  he 
called  one  of  the  two  “libros  seheros  por  su 
realizacion  artistica  y  la  profundidad  de  su 
vision  americana.”  But  unlike  Don  Segundo 
Sombra,  his  other  choice,  Coirdn  looks  to  the 
future. 

L.aid  in  Ncuquen,  among  exiled  Chileans, 
and  covering  a  dozen  years  after  1905,  the 
story  is  told  from  the  viewpoint  of  little  Rafael 
Artigas,  about  the  hardships  of  those  trying 
to  make  a  living,  and  about  the  youngster’s 
coming  of  age.  In  simple,  yet  forceful  and 
poetic  language,  its  action,  even  melodrama, 
carries  the  reader  through  such  unforgettable 
episodes  as  a  fight  between  a  bull  and  a  puma, 
and  a  plague  of  locusts,  as  it  records  the  re¬ 
venge  of  the  family  upon  the  villain  who  mur¬ 
dered  one  of  its  members.  The  long  trek  across 
the  pampas  taking  sheep  to  the  Chilean  fron¬ 
tier  is  one  more  episode  making  this  novel 
outstanding  in  Chilean  literature. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Liborio  Brieba.  Los  guerrilleros  insur- 
gentes.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1950. 
$25  m-n. 

_ _ Chacabuco  y  la  libertad  de  Chile.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1950.  $25  m-n. 
With  these  two  books  the  Chilean  Perez  Gal- 
dos  completes  his  twelve-volume  series,  Epi- 
sodios  nacionales,  all  published  in  the  Colec- 
ci6n  Linterna.  Not  having  read  the  earlier 
books,  which  begin  with  Los  taiaveras,  this 
reviewer  cannot  generalize  about  the  series, 
which  concerns  the  revolutionary  hero,  Ma¬ 
nuel  Rodriguez,  and  his  chameleon-like  ex¬ 
istence,  but  the  final  novels,  concerning  his 
trip  to  Santiago  in  1816  to  lead  plots  against 
Governor  Marco  de  Pont,  and  culminating  in 
San  Martin’s  crossing  of  the  Andes,  follow 
history  closely. 

No  reader  can  complain  of  lack  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  suspense  up  to  the  final  moment 
when  heroes  are  rewarded,  villains  shot,  and 
Chile  freed.  While  some  of  the  conversation 
seems  stilted  and  background  history  is  oc¬ 
casionally  lugged  in,  the  books  make  thrilling 
reading. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 
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*  Ramiro  Cdrdenas.  Dos  veces  la  muerte  y 
otros  cuentos.  Bogoti.  Espiral.  1951.  104 
pages.  $2.50  m-n. 

Here  is  the  first  work  of  a  young  and  virtually 
unknown  Colombian  author.  It  was  judged 
of  such  excellence  that  it  was  accorded  the 
Premio  Espiral  for  1951. 

The  book  consists  of  eight  stories  of  vary¬ 
ing  length  and  unequal  value.  All  show  the 
same  preoccupation  with  men  and  women 
seemingly  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from 
a  spiritual  morass.  Although  an  unusual  first 
work,  the  stories  reveal  some  amateurishness 
and  inexperience  that  will  doubtless  be  cor¬ 
rected  later.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
this  promising  young  author. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Pedro  Castera.  Carmen.  Memorias  de  un 
corazdn.  Carlos  Gonzalez  Pena,  ed.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Porrua.  1950.  309  pages.  $0.85  (u.s.). 
The  Mexican  Romantic  novel  never  achieved 
great  artistic  heights.  Many  works  were  con-  • 
cerned  with  a  superficial  criticism  of  society, 
others  succeeded  in  portraying  the  Mexico  of 
their  time,  still  others  were  consecrated  to  the 
telling  of  a  purely  amatory  tale.  Not  one  of 
the  last  group  was  really  successful  until  long 
after  the  influence  of  Realism  was  felt  in 
Mexico.  The  most  eminent  example  of  the 
kind  is  Carmen,  first  published  in  1882,  later 
reissued  in  1887,  1904,  and  1920.  The  spec¬ 
tacular  if  ephemeral  success  of  the  novel  de¬ 
mands  a  place  for  the  work  in  the  Coleccidn 
de  Escri tores  Mexicanos. 

It  has  been  said  with  good  reason  that  the 
present  novel  was  inspired  by  Jorge  Isaacs’ 
Maria.  Both  novels  are  based  on  idyllic  love 
affairs.  The  idyll  in  Carmen,  however,  changes 
to  melodrama  in  the  last  half  of  the  novel. 
The  story  is  fast  and  suspenseful,  but  too  im¬ 
probable  to  be  acceptable  to  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  Some  Mexican  customs  are  seen,  but  such 
portrayals  cannot  be  successfully  compared 
with  those  in  Maria.  Carmen  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  novel  or  even  a  very  good  one; 
but  it  is  a  readable  novel  if  one  is  willing  to 
accept  the  basic  realities  and  forgive  the  ex¬ 
aggerations. 

The  great  value  of  the  present  edition  rests 
on  the  merits  of  the  piece  as  a  “sentimental” 
novel — a  product  of  Mexican  Romanticism  di¬ 
vested  of  all  social  and  nationalistic  purpose, 
and  popular  perhaps  for  that  very  reason. 

Gonzalez  Pena’s  prdlogo  offers  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  of  the  novel  with  Maria. 

/.  S.  Brushwood 
University  of  Missouri 


*  Oscar  Castro.  La  vida  simplemente.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1951.  397 
pages. 

This  is  not  a  book  that  would  appeal  to  those 
whose  sense  of  the  proprieties  is  easily  shocked. 
In  his  young  protagonist,  Roberto  Lago,  the 
author  personifies  all  the  struggles  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  a  boy  caught  up  by  misery  and  bound 
by  the  sordid  realities  of  a  brothel  and  a  home 
plagued  by  poverty.  The  pampered  rich  figure 
prominently  enough  to  provide  a  counter 
theme  which  in  its  own  peculiar  vulgarity  em¬ 
phasizes  the  bitterness  of  the  lad’s  fight  to 
become  the  kind  of  man  his  environment  dis¬ 
courages.  Even  in  passages  bordering  on  the 
pornographic  Castro  manages  to  preserve  his 
fine  style,  set  forth  in  lines  of  appealing  power. 

Elliott  B.  Scherr 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Guillermo  Cotto-Thorner.  Trdpico  en 
Manhattan.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Occidente. 
1951.  242  pages. 

The  problem  of  Puerto  Rican  adjustment  to 
life  in  metropolitan  New  York,  intensified  in 
recent  years  by  increased  migration  from  the 
island,  has  so  far  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  sociologist  rather  than  the  novelist.  Hence 
this  problem  is  relatively  unknown  to  most  of 
our  English-speaking  and  even  to  many  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  citizens.  This  novel  could 
do  much  to  communicate  the  difficulties  of  the 
borinquehos  to  the  huge  Spanish-speaking  mi¬ 
nority  resident  in  New  York. 

A  panoramic  novel,  predominantly  realis¬ 
tic  despite  certain  naturalistic  elements,  Trd¬ 
pico  en  Manhattan  carries  an  implicit,  hope¬ 
ful  solution:  the  possibility  of  a  successful  as¬ 
similation  into  the  American  way  of  life  by 
Puerto  Ricans.  The  author  never  loses  sight 
of  the  sociological  background  of  his  novel,  but 
keeps  it  from  intruding  too  prominently  by 
drawing  from  his  years  in  both  Puerto  Rico 
and  New  York  a  rich  and  lively  costumbrismo 
which  suffuses  itself  throughout  the  book  and 
gives  it  an  atmosphere  of  complete  authen¬ 
ticity.  It  is  this  combination  of  a  comprehensive 
and  serene  view  of  life  with  a  gift  for  cre¬ 
ating  individualized,  living  characters  that 
constitutes  the  key  to  the  author’s  success  as 
a  novelist. 

The  short  prologue  is  by  Mariano  Pic6n 
Salas.  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

*  Miguel  Delibes.  El  camino.  Barcelona. 
Destino.  1950.  226  pages.  40  ptas. 

El  camino  is  a  charming  story.  The  thirty-two- 
year-old  Valladolid  novelist,  already  honored 
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by  the  1947  Nadal  Prize,  paints  a  picture  of 
a  Montana  town  through  the  eyes  of  the 
twelve-year-old  Daniel  el  Mochuelo.  The  title 
comes  from  a  priest’s  sermon:  Everyone  has  his 
camino,  though  some  may  lose  it  through  sen¬ 
suality  or  ambition. 

Daniel’s  father,  a  cheese  maker,  has  am¬ 
bitions  for  the  boy  whom  he  sends  to  school 
in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  story  comes  in  flash¬ 
backs,  some  humorous,  some  pathetic.  We  see 
him  with  his  chum,  the  tough  Roque  el 
Monigo.  He  falls  in  love  with  La  Mica,  ten 
years  older  than  he,  after  she  catches  his  gang 
raiding  her  father’s  orchard.  He  has  trouble 
with  the  school  teacher,  and  with  his  gang 
when  changing  voices  force  all  except  him 
from  the  church  choir.  Finally,  when  death 
comes  to  the  bird-loving  member  of  the  gang, 
Daniel  kills  a  bird  and  puts  it  into  the  coffin 
for  companionship.  The  next  day  Daniel,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  camino,  starts  for  school. 

The  only  monotonous  feature  of  this  book 
is  the  rep)etition  of  name  and  nickname  at  each 
mention  of  the  person. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Cesar  Ricardo  Descalzi.  Portovelo.  Quito. 
Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1951.  282 
pages.  $15  m-n. 

With  a  forew’ord  by  Aleiandro  Carrion,  an 
Ecuadorian  play  first  written  in  1938  has  finally 
been  printed.  In  that  year,  Descalzi,  a  young 
medical  student,  visited  gold  mines  in  Porto¬ 
velo,  run  by  the  South  American  Development 
Co.,  to  study  tuberculosis  among  miners. 
Shocked  by  what  he  saw,  he  produced  the 
third  of  his  plays  ( Anfiteatro,  1936,  portrayed 
medical  students,  and  Caminos  blancos,  1938, 
also  dealt  with  tuberculosis).  The  preface  calls 
it  “anti-Yankee,”  but  while  criticism  is  leveled 
against  the  gringo  employers,  blame  is  also 
laid  on  the  selfish  government  of  Dictator 
Enriquez. 

In  twelve  scenes,  Portovelo  shows  the  crook¬ 
edness  of  the  Syndicalist  organizer  and  the 
villainy  of  the  spy  Bayas.  The  luxury  of  gringo 
life  contrasts  with  the  squalor  of  miners’ 
shacks.  But  the  dramatist  is  interested  in  the 
inherent  goodness  of  man,  as  he  develops  the 
relationship  of  the  fugitive  miner  Perez  with 
the  prostitute  La  Lojana.  Pan  Americanism  is 
served  by  the  pairing  of  Dolores,  daughter  of 
an  Ecuadorian  doctor,  with  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  doctor  of  the  company.  While  much  of 
the  action  is  fragmentary  and  episodic,  the 
final  scene  is  well-rounded. 

W illis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


*  Alberto  Dow.  La  sangre  petrijicada.  El 
diablo,  el  angel  y  la  mujer.  Bogota.  Espi- 
ral.  1951.  147  pages.  $3.50  m-n. 

These  two  dramas  by  a  young  doctor  practic¬ 
ing  in  Bogota  are  “firsts”  of  great  interest.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  his  gangsters  think 
and  feel  as  they  would  if  they  were  dramatic 
authors,  since  he  makes  them  convincing  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  profanity  or  thieves’  lingo.  This 
is  quite  in  accord  with  Oliver  La  Farge’s  the¬ 
ory  of  regional  literature,  in  that  it  strikes  a 
balance  between  reality  and  imagination  which 
is  universal  in  the  sense  of  not  being  dependent 
upon  locality. 

In  contrast  to  the  tragedy  of  murder  and 
highway  robbery,  the  little  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners  which  follows  it  is  “good  theater”  in  its 
arrangement  of  situations  which  reveal  the 
emotional  reactions  of  the  other  characters 
through  the  presence  of  the  Devil  and  the 
Angel  in  modern  guise.  The  Angel  is  a  proper 
and  naive  young  man  who  thinks  it  is  his 
mission  to  convert  even  his  adversary.  The 
Devil  tells  him  amiably  that  a  more  experi¬ 
enced  “saint”  should  have  been  assigned  to 
the  job.  The  Angel  acknowledges  his  defeat 
in  this  his  first  encounter:  “jQue  imbecil  soy!” 

Helen  M.  Ran  son 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Juan  Pablo  Echagiie.  La  tierra  del  hambre. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe.  1951.  162  pages. 
$330  m-arg. 

In  this  brief  posthumous  novel  Echagiie,  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Hispanic  rather  than  the  native 
tradition  in  America,  glorifies  the  conquista¬ 
dor  and  his  colonization  of  the  Ri'o  de  la  Plata 
region.  Here,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
Spaniards  came  originally  in  search  of  gold 
but  by  the  third  generation  those  who  stayed 
on  had  abandoned  all  hope  for  quick  wealth. 
Instead,  they  determined  to  change  the  “tierra 
del  hambre”  into  a  “tierra  de  bendicion” 
through  cattle-raising  and  the  development  of 
internal  trade.  The  author’s  romantic  plot  in¬ 
volves  rather  stereotyped  characters  and  events 
and  the  “good”  Spaniards  are  noble,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  self-reliant  to  an  astonishing  de¬ 
gree.  In  contrast,  few  of  the  Indian  characters 
are  seen  to  advantage.  Every  novelist,  of 
course,  is  entitled  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
history  but  Senor  Echague’s  rather  strains 
credulity. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Joaquin  Gantier.  Hermano.  Sucre.  Con  el 
Autor.  1951.  39  pages. 

From  Bolivia  comes  a  comedia  dramdtica  in 
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three  acts  by  a  professor,  one  of  the  few  prac¬ 
ticing  dramatists  of  the  country.  Hermano 
stresses  the  need  for  brotherly  love,  as  two  sons 
of  a  suddenly-blinded  mother  meet.  The  one¬ 
time  favorite,  out  of  favor  because  he  married 
the  daughter  of  his  mother’s  chief  enemy, 
finds  himself  accused  of  having  stolen  some 
of  the  family  money,  but  a  confession  from 
the  real  thief  brings  the  brothers  together,  to 
the  mother’s  delight.  The  stage  setting  is  given 
as  “any  Latin  American  city  still  conserving 
the  profound  soul  of  Spain.’’ 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Julia  Maura.  Eva  y  la  vida.  Madrid.  Agui¬ 
lar.  1950.  378  pages.  25  ptas. 

Julia  Maura  is  of  a  famous  family.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  part  of  her  success  with  the  present 
volume  is  due  to  her  name;  the  literary  value 
of  its  ten  stories  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
eulogistic  prologue  by  the  Conde  de  Foxa 
would  have  one  believe.  But  that  the  volume 
has  had  some  measure  of  popular  success  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  is  its  second 
edition.  The  book  is  elegant  in  a  modest  way. 
It  is  of  miniature  size,  four  and  three-quarters 
by  three  and  one-half  inches,  and  is  bound 
in  red  leather  with  gold  lettering.  Each  of  its 
ten  stories  reports  an  aspect  of  woman’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  and  love,  and  each  story  has  a 
title  appealing  in  its  simplicity:  Comprensidn, 
Desamparo,  Pureza,  Enemistad,  and  so  on. 
The  prologuista  found  special  virtue  in  the 
author’s  creation  of  character.  The  reviewer 
was  less  fortunate:  the  characters  are  common¬ 
place  in  their  elaboration  and  manipulation. 
The  volume  would  seem  to  have  little  to 
recommend  it  to  the  exacting  reader. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Lucila  Palacios.  Cubil.  Caracas.  Vargas. 
1951.  149  pages. 

A  plane  makes  a  forced  landing  on  a  high 
stone  mesa  in  the  heart  of  Guayana,  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  magnificent  highlands  along  the  British 
Guiana  border.  Eustasia,  a  little  mestiza  girl 
on  her  way  to  Ciudad  BoHvar,  the  big  town 
on  the  Orinoco,  to  be  “made  into  a  lady,’’  finds 
herself  stranded  instead  on  a  deserted  moun¬ 
tain  peak  with  three  footloose  prospectors. 

The  theme  of  this  vigorous,  down-to-earth 
novel  is  human  greed,  the  thirst  for  gold  that 
attracts  adventurers  of  all  races  to  fabulous 
Guayana.  Whether  white,  brown  or  black,  all 
these  men  exploit  and  abandon  helpless  Eus¬ 
tasia  in  the  same  way  that  they  exploit  and 
lay  waste  the  generous  earth. 


Lucila  Palacios,  who  was  born  in  Guayana 
and  whose  novel  El  corcel  de  las  crines  albas 
won  the  first  prize  for  Venezuelan  fiction  in 
1949,  knows  her  region  and  her  people. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Caracas 

^  Elena  Quiroga  de  Abarca.  Viento  del  norte. 

Barcelona.  Destino.  n.d.  370  pages.  45  ptas. 
Nadal  Prize  winner  for  1950  is  a  Galician 
novel  by  a  young  woman  from  Santander.  It 
is  her  second  published  work.  It  recounts  the 
life  of  red-headed  Marcela  from  her  illegiti¬ 
mate  birth  to  the  death  of  her  elderly  husband, 
partly  through  her  fault,  after  the  North  Wind 
has  failed  to  shake  him. 

The  characters  are  alive:  Uncle  Enrique 
and  his  seven  children,  including  Lucia  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  tuberculosis,  and  the  various 
other  figures:  Francisco,  of  Marcela’s  age,  who 
makes  advances  to  her,  and  old  Ermitas,  the 
servant  who  influences  her.  Especially  good 
are  the  Galician  customs,  though  some  of  the 
dialect  makes  for  hard  reading.  Marcela  is  not 
entirely  an  admirable  person,  but  her  story  is 
an  interesting  yarn. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Ricardo  Fernandez  de  la  Reguera  Ugarte. 
Cuando  voy  a  morir.  Barcelona.  Destino. 
n.d.  269  pages.  45  ptas. 

An  author  born  in  Santander  and  brought  up 
in  Chile  won  the  City  of  Barcelona  Novel 
Prize  for  1950  with  what  is  ostensibly  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Dr.  Alejandro  Gutierrez,  written 
as  he  lay  dying  in  a  hospital.  After  describing 
his  ancestors,  he  turns  to  his  own  sad  child¬ 
hood.  Orphaned  when  his  father  died  of  grief 
following  the  death  of  his  mother,  “Alexis” 
lived  with  his  cruel  cousins  till  several  of  them 
died  in  a  fishing  accident  and  he  went  on 
his  own  to  Madrid.  As  servant  to  a  grocer, 
he  educated  himself,  then  turned  his  back  on 
love  and  an  easy  life  to  serve  as  a  doctor  in 
a  small  Castilian  town.  Unsuccessful  in  love, 
he  carries  on  till  stricken  and  hospitalized. 

After  a  slow  start,  and  a  sentence  (on  page 
198)  that  reveals  the  ending,  the  novel  ends 
in  a  storm  of  melodrama.  The  framework  is 
not  necessary,  but  the  story  is  well  written 
and  has  good  local  color. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Salvador  Reyes.  Monica  Sanders.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1951.  298  pages.  $110 
m-n. 

According  to  the  title,  the  wife  of  Percy  Roy, 
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an  Englishwoman  of  scandalous  background 
and  reduced  circumstances,  should  be  the  best 
remembered  figure.  But  Captain  Julio  Moreno 
of  the  whaler  Alcatraz  who  takes  her  as  mis¬ 
tress  is  the  best-rounded  person  in  this  volume 
of  the  Biblioteca  de  Escritores  Chilenos,  and 
more  vivid  than  either  is  the  background  of 
Valparaiso  with  its  local  color  of  port  life, 
taverns,  and  shipping,  and  the  life  aboard  a 
Chilean  whaler. 

While  there  are  a  few  interpolated  episodes, 
the  action  of  this  novel  is  more  unified  than 
in  the  majority  of  Latin-American  novels. 
Good  narration,  a  touch  of  mystery  regard¬ 
ing  the  instigator  of  the  attack  upon  Captain 
Moreno’s  life  (which  he  finally  refuses  to  have 
solved),  and  the  culminating  struggle  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  Moreno  will  remain  in  Chile 
with  Monica  or  go  for  two  years  to  the  Ant¬ 
arctic,  make  this  a  book  worth  reading. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Enrique  Serpa.  Noche  de  fiesta.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Selecta.  1951.  214  pages. 

The  longest  of  these  eight  stories,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  collection,  is  chiefly  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Lady  Chatterley  s  Lover  and  a  poor 
poet’s  dream  of  an  affair  with  a  rich  woman. 
Other  contemporary  stories  are  slice-of-life  re¬ 
portings  of  a  mother’s  efforts  to  persuade  her 
son  to  take  revenge  on  the  man  who  killed  her 
husband,  a  man’s  violence  against  the  violator 
of  his  wife,  a  prostitute’s  attempt  to  content 
her  customer  and  her  small  child,  and  the 
break  between  a  woman  and  her  lover.  More 
plot  is  found  in  the  well-written  stories  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

^  Julio  Silva  Lazo.  Hombres  de  Reloncavi. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950.  191 
pages. 

These  ten  stories  leave  a  clean  taste  in  the 
mouth  and  the  exhilarating  feeling  of  fresh 
air  in  the  lungs.  Nature,  neither  idealized  nor 
exaggerated,  is  clearly  seen  and  keenly  felt — 
and  is  man’s  constant  rival  in  his  struggle  for 
existence.  But  these  stories  are  not  akin  to  the 
sentimental  hardship  tale — there  is  no  ro¬ 
manticizing,  no  villain,  and  (hallelujah!)  no 
wimmin.  Men  live  in  dreams  and  die  in  them 
and  Nature,  immutable,  goes  her  way  uncon¬ 
cerned. 

The  eloquent  detail,  the  subtle  smile,  the 
steadfast  attitude,  the  simplicity  of  language 
and  technique  will  surely  give  long  life  to  this 
work.  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 

University  of  California 


*  Stella  Corvaldn.  Sinfonta  del  viento. 

Madrid.  Insula.  1951.  210  pages. 
Continually  growing  in  power  since  her  first 
Sombra  en  el  aire  (1940),  Srta.  Corval^n  now 
offers  her  most  attractive  and  authentic  vol¬ 
ume  of  poetry.  This  time  the  globe-trotting 
Chilean  poetess,  whose  previous  volumes  are 
dated  from  Santiago  de  Chile,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Valencia,  is  published  in 
Madrid. 

In  the  initial  verse  she  declares  herself  “novia 
del  viento,”  and  the  sections  deal  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  life  upon  which  the  wind 
blows:  las  nubes,  la  montana,  el  mar,  la  mujer, 
and  la  muerte.  One  beautiful  section  gives 
poetic  treatment  to  the  wind  in  the  life  of 
Christ. 

Agnes  van  den  Brandeler,  a  Dutch  artist, 
supplies  lavish  and  imaginative  sketches  to 
illustrate  the  singing  lines  of  this  charming 
volume.  She  also  provides  a  sketch  of  the 
beautiful  poetess.  Included  in  the  volume  arc 
a  sketch  of  Pio  Baroja  and  an  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  Srta.  Corvalin’s  poetry. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Alfonso  Moreno  Mora.  Poestas.  Cuenca. 
Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1951.  351 
pages. 

This  well-printed  anthology  of  the  poetry  of 
Moreno  Mora  (1890-1940)  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  Ecuadorian  poetry. 
The  prologue,  a  fifth  of  the  volume,  is  an 
extremely  impressionistic  study  of  both  the 
poet  and  his  poetry.  Short  chapters  discuss  the 
most  important  of  his  works,  and  citations 
from  his  poetry  are  quoted  in  support  of  the 
critical  comments.  It  is  obvious  that  Moreno 
Mora  experimented  with  numerous  verse 
forms  and  poetic  schools — so  much  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  that  he  was  a 
member  of  any  special  school.  Many  of  the 
poems  contain  brilliant  metaphors  and  other 
poetic  devices  of  great  beauty  and  depth.  It 
would  seem  that  Ecuador  has  produced  a  poet 
about  whom  little  has  been  written  to  date. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  works  will  be  reprinted 
and  that  other  studies,  more  factual  in  nature, 
will  be  dedicated  to  an  exploration  of  his  life 
and  work.  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

^  Conrado  Nalc  Roxlo.  De  otro  cielo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Roggero.  1952.  116  pages. 

This  is  the  third  book  of  poems  published 
by  Nale  Roxlo,  who  has  been  recognized  since 
the  appearance  of  El  grillo  (1923)  and  Claro 
desvelo  (1937)  as  one  of  the  leading  contem¬ 
porary  poets  of  Spanish  America.  Constant 
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literary  activity  in  journalism  and  more  lately 
in  the  theater  has  necessarily  and  regrettably 
caused  the  long  intervals  between  these  three 
volumes. 

De  otro  cielo  takes  its  tide  and  its  somewhat 
valedictory  tone  from  the  first  of  thirty-five 
poems.  The  conflict  between  poet  and  humor¬ 
ist  which  was  apparent  throughout  El  grillo 
and  Claro  desvelo  has  here  given  way  to  an 
attitude  of  melancholy  resignation.  The  poet 
accepts  what  he  calls  “mi  natural  destino, 
sencillo  y  vulgar”  (Momento),  and  warns 
against  the  illusion  of  the  “jardm  que  el  re- 
cuerdo  te  ilumina”  (La  hoja  de  oro).  There 
is  nevertheless  a  moment  of  rebellion  against 
the  work  of  time  in  the  sonnet  A  un  lejano 
grillo,  which  ends  with  the  poet’s  plea  that 
his  old  freshness  and  simplicity  of  perception 
be  restored  to  him. 

Ruth  C.  Gillespie 
Albertus  Magnus  College 

^  Ernesto  Daniel  Andia.  Diagnosis  de  la 
poesta  y  su  arquetipo.  Buenos  Aires.  “El 
Ateneo.”  1951.  335  pages  44  plates. 
The  author  gives  us  a  closer  insight  into  the 
life  and  work  of  Alberto  Hidalgo,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  poet.  Feeling  great  kinship  with  Hidalgo, 
he  not  only  defends  the  poet  but  places  him 
on  a  pedestal,  acclaiming  him  the  prototype 
of  the  future.  An  excellent  critical  bibliogra¬ 
phy  on  Hidalgo  is  included.  The  work  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  understand,  which  the  author 
realized  when  he  stated  that  this  volume,  like 
the  verses  of  the  archetype  studied  in  it,  was 
written  for  a  select  few  of  our  age  and  for 
those  of  the  future  who  may  appreciate  it. 
The  reader  who  is  not  well-versed  in  psychiat¬ 
ric  terminology  will  experience  difficulty. 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  E.  Neale-Silva.  Estudios  sobre  JosS  Eustasio 
Rivera,  I:  El  arte  poetico.  New  York.  His¬ 
panic  Institute.  1951.  85  pages.  $2. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Neale-Silva  examines 
the  critical  studies  on  Rivera’s  poetry.  Of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reader  will  be  the  two  principal 
ideas  developed  by  the  author.  Rivera’s  Par- 
nassianism  extends  only  to  his  poetical  form; 
the  poet’s  vision  of  America  is  not  an  all- 
embracing  one  but  only  a  fervent  eulogy  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  South  American  conti¬ 
nent.  Professor  Neale-Silva  suggests  that  the 
reader  of  Rivera’s  poetry  should  be  aware  of 
personal  interpretation  rather  than  of  objec¬ 
tive  representation,  since  Rivera’s  paintings  of 
nature  are  usually  a  means  of  expressing  psy¬ 
chical  processes.  A  scholarly  analysis  of  the 


poet’s  technical  devices  rounds  out  the  study. 

Edward  Glaser 
Harvard  University 

*  Jorge  Calzada  Bolandi.  Semillero.  San 
fos^,  C.  R.  Atenea.  1952.  163  pages.  $4.50 
m-n. 

A  series  of  partially  dialogued  essays  praising 
the  ordinary  virtues  which  all  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tians  consider  good.  While  few  will  deny  the 
worth  of  the  author’s  ideas,  few  will  find  any¬ 
thing  really  new.  The  work  does  little  to  per¬ 
suade  men  to  do  what  they  already  know  they 
ought  to  do.  A  combination  of  undistinguished 
prose  and  familiar  ideas  produces  an  unin¬ 
teresting  book.  In  presenting  its  general  thesis, 
that  satisfactory  living  is  achieved  through 
love  and  faith,  the  book  tends  to  become  maud¬ 
lin  rather  than  persuasive. 

/.  S.  Brushwood 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Moiscs  Gonzilez  Navarro.  El  pensa- 
miento  politico  de  Lucas  Alamdn.  Mexico. 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1952.  178  pages.  $10 
m-n. 

This  monograph  was  originally  a  master’s  the¬ 
sis  presented  to  the  Center  of  Social  Studies 
of  the  Colegio  de  Mexico.  The  nineteenth- 
century  historian  and  statesman  Lucas  Alamin 
in  his  political  attitude  toward  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  Latin  American  sequels 
compared  himself  to  Edmund  Burke,  while 
in  religious  matters  he  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Spanish  Catholic  Balmes.  While  none  could 
deny  the  importance  of  Alaman’s  cultural  con¬ 
tributions  to  Mexico,  the  ideological  schizo¬ 
phrenia  of  modern  Mexican  intellectuals  has 
made  Alaman  a  national  hero  for  conservatives 
such  as  Jose  Vasconcelos,  while  liberals  have 
branded  him  a  fascist  reactionary.  Recent 
books,  such  as  Jose  C.  Valades’  Lucas  Alamdn, 
estadista  e  historiador,  have  done  much  to 
create  an  informed  and  reasonable  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Alaman,  and  this  study  of  his  political 
ideas  is  a  further  valuable  contribution. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

^  J.  Paniagua  Serracante.  Del  San  Juan 
mtstico  y  herdico;  cronicas.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
1950.  119  pages.  $1  (u.s.). 

Only  a  native  son  could  so  wistfully  evoke 
the  past,  or  so  lyrically  describe  the  castles  and 
convents  of  the  walled  city,  the  beauty  of  its 
harbor,  the  colorful  life  of  the  docks.  Inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  historical  sketches  are  bits 
of  religious  and  legendary  lore.  Florida,  the 
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author  says,  has  stolen  the  glory  of  Ponce  de 
Leon.  The  account  of  the  struggles  with  the 
corsarto  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  other  foes  is 
largely  a  roster  of  unsung  native  heroes.  In  the 
essay  on  the  carving  of  santos,  Paniagua  traces 
the  skill  of  the  unlettered  sculptors  back  to 
the  earliest  inhabitants.  A  typical  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  old  life  and  the  realidad  proble- 
mdtica  del  presente  is  found  in  the  patios,  now 
too  often  scenes  of  poverty  and  neglect.  He 
is  confident  that  these  and  other  instituciones 
will  one  day  be  restored. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

^  Pedro  Grases,  ed.  Materiales  para  la  his- 
toria  del  periodismo  en  Venezuela  durante 
el  siglo  XIX.  Caracas.  Escuela  de  Perio¬ 
dismo.  1951.  xxiii-1-591  pages. 

TTte  history  of  Venezuelan  journalism  is  yet 
to  be  written,  but  this  compilation  of  thirty- 
six  studies  is  an  invaluable  forerunner  to  such 
a  history.  “The  press,”  declares  the  compiler, 
“is  the  register  of  a  country’s  history,  the  lively 
reflection  both  of  great  events  and  of  minor 
happenings.  Ideas  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  well  as  trivial  occurrences  nourish  the  pages 
of  periodical  publications.”  With  this  view  in 
mind,  the  compiler  has  brought  together  ma¬ 
terial  previously  published  in  litde  known 
newspajjers  and  journals,  material  that  deals 
with  the  history  of  journalism  in  general  in 
Venezuela,  histories  of  individual  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  studies  on  the  history  of 
journalism  in  the  different  states.  The  pro¬ 
logue,  besides  dealing  in  general  terms  with 
the  volume’s  purpose,  contains  a  select  bibli¬ 
ography  on  Venezuelan  journalism.  The  four 
indices  will  prove  most  helpful  to  the  reader. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Venezuelan 
journalism  and  bibliography,  the  publication 
of  this  volume  merits  the  greatest  praise. 

'  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

^  Jose  Luis  de  Azearraga  y  de  Bustamante. 
El  corso  maritimo.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1950. 
395  pages.  90  ptas. 

Luis  de  Azearraga,  a  professor  of  International 
Law  and  a  specialist  in  maritime  law,  treats 
with  authoritative  thoroughness  the  concept, 
justification,  and  history  of  privateering  and 
piracy.  In  Book  I  he  deals  with  these  maritime 
activities  in  relation  to  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  maritime  laws,  discussing  the  various 
ordinances  designed  to  govern  the  work  of 
privateers  and  pirates.  Book  II  includes  a  his¬ 
tory  of  world  privateering  from  ancient  times 


to  the  world  wars  of  the  present  century,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief  history  of  Spanish  piracy. 

In  the  Appendix,  thirty  pages  are  devoted 
to  biographical  sketches  of  famous  corsarios- 
piratas,  among  them  Drake,  Raleigh,  Bart,  and 
Benito  de  Soto;  five  pages  to  the  customs,  dress, 
and  emblems  of  such  men;  150  pages  to  docu¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  Spanish  privateering  and 
piracy;  and  six  pages  to  a  bibliography  cover¬ 
ing  international  maritime  law  and  sea  war¬ 
fare. 

Eugene  Savaiano 
University  of  Wichita 

^  Eduardo  Espinosa  y  Prieto.  Una  desorien- 
tacidn  occidental.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  New 
ed.,  1951.  167  pages.  $10  m-n. 

This  little  book  has  already  gone  into  two 
editions  and  has  been  praised  by  the  critics 
of  several  Latin-American  countries.  The  non- 
Latin  reader  eagerly  seeks  the  cause  of  this 
excitement,  but  does  not  find  the  answer.  The 
author,  a  Mexican  diplomat  who  has  appar- 
endy  served  in  Latin  American  countries  and 
in  Asia,  but  in  no  major  European  country, 
simply  expounds  the  idea  that  the  world  is 
one  and  that  Americans  make  a  mistake  when 
they  call  the  Far  East  the  Orient  instead  of 
the  Occident;  hence  the  title  of  the  book.  This 
book  is  a  well-written  essay,  but  it  disregards 
the  technical  facts  of  geography  and  anthro 
pology. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

^  Alberto  Ordonez  Argiiello.  Arevalo  visto 
por  America.  Guatemala.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Publica.  1951.  343  pages  -f  ^ 
plates. 

Reading  this  well-edited  book  is  somewhat 
similar  in  effect  to  viewing  a  movie,  the  hero 
of  which  died  just  prior  to  its  completion.  The 
difference  is  that  the  political  death  of  Dr. 
Arevalo,  former  president  of  Guatemala, 
which  occurred  in  an  election  one  month 
after  the  publication  of  this  book,  was  not  un¬ 
foreseen.  One  has  the  impression,  in  fact,  that 
the  book  was  written  with  the  election  in 
mind  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  left- 
wing  Dr.  Arevalo  to  the  voters — and  at  the 
voters’  expense.  Colonel  facobo  Arbenz  (Guz¬ 
man),  his  former  Minister  of  Defense  who  re¬ 
signed  Feb.  20,  1950,  to  run  against  him,  won 
the  election. 

The  author — or  editor-in-chief — who  col¬ 
lected  the  testimonials  which  make  up  this 
book,  apparently  finished  it  a  little  too  late. 
Since  it  consists  primarily  of  fragments  of 
newspaper  articles  and  letters,  taken  out  of 
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context,  the  book’s  contents  remind  one  very 
strongly  of  the  “unsolicited  testimonials’’  for 
a  patent  medicine.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  testimonials  are 
all  favorable  to  the  ex-President. 

Pieter  H.  Kollewijn 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

^  Ldzaro  Schallman.  Diccionario  de  he- 
braismos  y  voces  afines.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Israel.  1952.  206  pages. 

This  unsystematic  compilation  of  some  1,500 
items  includes  numerous  Biblical  names  and 
their  derivatives,  Christian  terms  whose  post- 
Hebrew  career  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  ignored, 
totally  un-Hebrew  designations  of  things 
vaguely  related  to  Jewish  concerns,  many  He¬ 
brew  words  with  which  Spanish  Hebraists  may 
interlard  their  speech,  similar  material  drawn 
from  Yiddish,  and  finally  a  modest  number 
of  entries  which  do  pass  muster  as  Hebraisms 
in  Spanish.  The  etymologies  give  nothing  but 
a  Hebrew  base  form.  The  definitions  are  full 
of  didactic  corrections.  Wherever  possible  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  is  quoted 
in  full  but  rarely  without  a  lengthy  rebuttal. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

^  Julio  Ganzo,  Carlos  Callejo.  Conductores 
del  mundo  (Cronologia  universal).  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1951.  811  pages.  35  ptas. 

Into  one  vest-pocket-size  volume  Srs.  Ganzo 
and  Callejo  have  compressed  lists  of  the  rulers 
of  virtually  every  imaginable  nation  or  semi¬ 
independent  political  entity  in  world  history, 
not  forgetting  such  dignitaries  as  the  polysyl¬ 
labic  Hittite  kings,  the  Syrian  Atabegs,  the 
Yagathai  Mongols  of  western  Siberia,  and  the 
kings  of  Tahiti.  Appropriate  dates  are  includ¬ 
ed,  where  known.  Unfortunately  for  English 
readers,  the  spellings  of  many  names  are  His- 
panicized,  so  that  safe  reliance  can  be  placed 


Ramon  Menendez  Pidal  has  received  the  Accademia 
Nazionale  dei  Lincei’s  international  prize  in  the  amount 
of  five  million  lire  which  is  awarded  for  a  work  in 
the  field  of  literary  criticism  and  history. 

“We  must  refuse  to  give  way  to  fear  and  envy,  the 
two  ingredients  composing  the  bent-down  life  of  our 
time.  Just  because  ‘nothing  human  is  foreign  to  us’ 
we  should  leave  nothing  untried  to  restore  to  Man  his 
dignity.  This  is  possible  only  if  we  prevent  his  stand- 
.ardization  so  that  he  may  again  become  interesting,  a 
theme  worth  fighting,  suffering  and  loving  for." 

Ernst  Glaeser  in  Die  Uteratur 


only  on  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  entries. 

David  M.  Fletcher 
Knox  College 

**  Jose  Simon  Diaz.  Bibliografta  de  la  litera- 
tura  hispdnica.  II.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1951. 
xii-j-387  2<ol.  pages. 

Spanish  scholars  arc  working  hard  nowadays 
to  make  Spain’s  rich  creative  literature  more 
conveniently  accessible.  In  the  past  they  had 
been  inclined  to  leave  the  dull  task  of  the 
bibliographer  largely  to  foreigners.  Thus  the 
invaluable  two-volume  Manuel  de  PHispani- 
sant  of  Foulchc-Dclbosc  and  Barrau-Dihigo 
was  written  in  French  and  published  in  New 
York.  It  covered  all  types  of  publication  and 
not  simply  literature,  and  hence  was  far  from 
exhaustive;  it  ignored  the  valuable  book  pro¬ 
duction  of  Hispanic  America  and  other  out¬ 
lying  Spanish-language  areas;  and  it  is  now 
more  than  thirty  years  out  of  date.  Hence  there 
was  much  for  contemporary  bibliographers  to 
do.  The  new  Bibliografta  promises  well.  This 
reviewer  has  not  seen  its  Volume  I  (B.  A.  25:3, 
p.  275),  which  lists  histories  of  literature,  col¬ 
lections,  anthologies,  and  works  on  compara¬ 
tive  literature.  Volume  II  concerns  itself  with 
bibliographies  and  similar  reference  works. 
Later  volumes  are  to  cover  manuscripts,  trans¬ 
lations,  individual  authors,  and  are  to  be  illus¬ 
trated,  as  the  two  earlier  volumes  are  not. 

The  compiler  has  worked  hard,  and  seems 
to  have  covered  his  enormous  field  fairly  well. 
He  has  shown  considerable  perspicacity  at  cer¬ 
tain  points  where  the  reviewer  was  able  to 
check  him,  for  example  in  inferring  full  names 
from  initials.  He  has,  naturally,  missed  some 
important  items.  And  he  has,  naturally,  al¬ 
lowed  a  considerable  number  of  errors  to  creep 
into  his  text  without  correcting  them  all  in 
his  Fe  de  erratas.  But  his  work  will  be  helpful. 

R.  T.  H. 
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“.  .  .  this  novel  by  an  underprivileged  mulatto 
[Machado  de  Assis]  who  became  one  of  Brazil’s  fore¬ 
most  writers  reads  like  the  work  of  an  exceptionally 
literate  sad  young  man  of  our  day  [George  Orwell].’’ 

Harvey  Curtis  Webster  in 
The  Saturday  Review 

“It  is  strange  that  in  the  half-century  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  [Gide’s]  Nourritures  terrestres  no  one  has 
pointed  to  the  obvious  inspiration  of  Vergil’s  Bucolics 
and  seen  that  work  as  belonging,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  pastoral  tradition." 

Justin  O’Brien  in  T he  Romanic  Review 
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*  Antonio  Piromalli.  Fogazzaro  e  la  critica. 
Firenze.  La  Nuova  Italia.  1952.  xxiii-]-119 
pages.  500  1. 

A  critical  work  that  studies  what  has  been 
written  on  the  works  of  Fogazzaro,  a  very 
controversial  literary  figure  whose  value  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated.  Using  the  facilities 
of  the  “Archivio  Fogazzariano”  of  the  library 
of  Vicenza,  the  author  lists  all  the  works  writ¬ 
ten  on  Fogazzaro  from  1874  to  1951. 

Antonio  Piromalli  has  written  a  “history  of 
criticism”  in  which  he  shows  the  variations  of 
taste  in  Italy  during  the  last  half-century.  It 
is  lamentable  that  the  author  should  consider 
G.  Trombatore,  a  follower  of  Marxian  criti¬ 
cism,  the  exponent  of  the  contemporary  atti¬ 
tude  towards  A.  Fogazzaro.  Serious  and  un¬ 
biased  criticism  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
true  art  is  independent  of  social  classes.  An¬ 
tonio  Fogazzaro  was  not  a  bourgeois.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  noble,  even  if  not  a  very  deep, 
thinker.  Domenico  Vittorini 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Aurelio  Altinier.  La  conca  verde.  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1951.  103  pages.  300  1. 

The  demonic  mountain  which  gives  its  name 
to  this  slim  volume  is  the  evil  genius  of  a  poor 
Sicilian  village;  the  bronze  angel  on  the  tower 
of  the  church  is  its  beneficent  guardian  and 
intermediary  between  the  Lord  and  human 
sinners.  In  a  style  pardy  realistic,  partly  sym¬ 
bolic,  the  author  paints  with  tenderness  and 
pity  the  loves  and  the  miseries  of  his  creations. 
They  move  only  half  consciously  through  their 
dry  fields  and  dusty  roads,  hungry  and  frus¬ 
trated  but  always  reaching  out  for  something 
better. 

Time  passes,  the  mountain  explodes,  floods 
drown  the  village,  even  the  church  is  inun¬ 
dated,  babies  and  their  elders  die,  war  breaks 
out — “the  madness  of  men” — but  eventually 
peace  returns  with  the  life  of  the  earth  and 
of  youth  renewed.  The  angel  has  conquered. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

**  Carlo  Bernari.  Speranzella.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1949.  268  pages.  600  1. 

- Tre  operai.  Milano.  Mondadori.  New 

ed.,  1951.  215  pages.  800  1. 

The  moral  disintegration  of  the  middle<lass 


world  has  been  a  common  theme  in  European 
fiction  between  the  two  great  wars.  More  un¬ 
usual  is  the  portrayal  of  a  like  process  among 
working  class  people,  and  this  makes  Bernari’s 
Tre  operai  a  particularly  interesting  novel. 

Through  the  lonely,  miserable,  lost  lives  of 
three  workers — effective  proletarian  counter¬ 
parts  of  Moravia’s  Gli  indifferenti — Bernari 
poignantly  portrays  the  disorientation  of  the 
Italian  working  class  after  World  War  I.  And 
without  explicitly  discussing  the  rise  of  Fas¬ 
cism  (his  novel  was  printed  under  Musso¬ 
lini),  Bernari  contributes  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  how  a  determinate,  unscrupulous 
minority  seized  power  over  a  divided,  political¬ 
ly  and  morally  disoriented  people. 

Many  years  and  a  second  world  war  after 
Tre  operai,  Carlo  Bernari  tells  another  story 
of  the  poor  in  Speranzella.  We  are  again  con¬ 
fronted  with  misery  and  suffering,  and  the 
final  word  seems  to  be  that  only  by  flight  from 
family  and  native  environment  can  the  poor 
lighten  the  burden  of  their  condition. 

But  for  all  their  internal  dissensions  and 
petty  rivalries,  the  poor  of  the  Speranzella  sec¬ 
tion  of  Naples  arc  quite  together  in  a  world 
which  is  humanly  alive.  As  Via  del  Corno,  the 
Florence  street  of  Pratolini’s  Cronache  di  po- 
veri  amanti,  the  Speranzella  is  a  microcosm 
where  politics  can  change  color  and  yet  bring 
no  significant  change  in  the  essential  realities 
of  life.  While  in  Tre  operai  we  followed  the 
peregrinations  of  the  protagonists  and  our  at¬ 
tention  was  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
them,  up  to  the  final  failure  of  each,  Spe¬ 
ranzella  presents  us  an  integrated  world  where 
individuals  belong  and  the  social  background 
is  all-important.  Nannina  and  Michele,  who 
at  the  close  of  the  novel  leave  Naples  in  search 
of  better  opportunity,  escape  not  only  from 
misery  and  suffering  but  also  from  a  meaning¬ 
ful  human  context  which  was  perhaps  indis¬ 
pensable  to  give  them  an  ethical  dimension. 

Albert  Roland 

Topeka,  Kan. 

^  Guido  Gozzano,  Amalia  Guglielminetti. 

Lettere  d’amore.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1951. 
169  pages.  600  1. 

A  love  story  with  a  nineteenth-century  roman¬ 
tic  flavor  is  told  again  through  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  two  poets — ^the  doomed  tubercular 
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Guido  Gozzano  (1883-1916),  whose  fame  as 
the  gentle  author  of  Colloqui  is  far  from  dead 
— and  the  beautiful,  exuberant,  now  almost 
forgotten  Amalia  Guglielminetti  (1885-1941). 
Their  friendship,  which  started  on  an  intellec¬ 
tual  basis,  grew  to  be  a  passionate  love  on  the 
part  of  the  young  woman,  and  a  vacillating 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  young  poet  faced 
with  premature  death,  in  his  forced  solitude, 
in  his  reluctance  to  let  himself  go,  and  in  his 
pretense  at  coldheartcdness  and  cynicism.  He 
sought  in  Amalia  only  tenderness  and  spiritual 
attachment.  She  could  be  motherly  and  tender 
as  he  wanted  her  to  be,  but  also  irresistibly 
loving  and  lovable  in  their  rendezvous. 

The  letters  (1907-1912)  reveal  not  only  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  short-lived  romance,  often 
interrupted  by  Gozzano’s  frequent  and  long 
absences  from  their  home-city  Turin  in  far¬ 
away  countries,  to  cure  his  poor  health,  but 
also  their  poetic  interests  and  moods,  the 
innocent  intrigues  of  the  literary  circles  of  the 
time,  their  everyday  life  and  family  relation¬ 
ships.  All  of  this  brings  to  us  a  true  story  which 
sounds  like  a  distant  and  almost  unreal  world, 
but  which  has  the  power  to  revive  all  the 
pathetic  charm  of  a  last  dying  echo  of  Roman¬ 
ticism. 

Maria  T.  Arrighi 
Smith  College 

^  Carlo  Manzoni.  E  sempre  festa.  Milano. 

Rizzoli.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  207  pages,  ill.  400 1. 
Manzoni  belongs  to  a  group  of  young  Italian 
humorists,  such  as  Guareschi,  Mosca  and 
Simili.  For  many  years  he  wrote  on  the  well- 
known  satirical  magazines  Bertoldo  and  Can¬ 
dida  and  created  the  comic  character,  II  Signor 
V eneranda,  a  little  old  man  who  was  always 
misinterpreting  things  and  making  a  lot  of 
fuss  about  nothing.  E  sempre  festa  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  humorous  sketches  satirizing  the 
most  common  habits  of  a  typical  Italian 
middle-class  family.  Writing  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  singular,  Manzoni  pictures  himself,  his 
wife,  his  children  and  his  friends  in  all  sorts 
of  situations:  summer  camping,  automobile 
trips,  hunting  parties  and  others.  His  humor, 
which  is  mild  and  good-natured,  becomes  at 
times  very  effective  and  entertaining. 

Angela  B.  Foies 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Guiseppe  Marotta.  Tutte  a  me.  Mezzo 

Miliardo.  La  scare  d’argento.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  1951.  626  pages.  2,000  1. 
Marotta  has  written  some  fine  pages  of  percep¬ 
tive  humor  and  commentary  with  mature  over¬ 
tones,  but  none  of  them  will  be  found  within 


the  covers  of  this  anthology  of  journalistic 
funny  stories.  The  three  “novels”  herewith 
are  all  of  the  same  type,  episodic  in  nature, 
treating  of  the  stock  characters  (c.g.,  the  starv¬ 
ing  writer  in  the  big  city)  and  the  fine  old 
subjects  (for  instance,  the  rural  bus  system) 
which  are  by  now  traditional  in  Italian  and 
indeed  in  Mediterranean  humor.  They  will  do 
the  reader  no  harm  but  they  are  reading  of 
such  light  nature  as  hardly  to  justify  any  criti¬ 
cal  weighing. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

Mario  Puccini.  Prima  domenica  di  prima- 
vera.  Milano.  Garzanti.  1952.  128  pages. 
300  1. 

This  attractive  volume  contains  three  stories 
by  a  well-known  novelist.  The  interest  of  the 
author  is  centered  primarily  in  the  character 
study  of  the  people  who  move  in  soberly 
sketched  environments:  a  kindergarten  run 
by  nuns,  a  drugstore  in  a  small  town,  a  lonely 
railroad  watch-post  not  far  from  Rome.  The 
events  related  are  cleverly  focussed  toward 
revealing  with  classical  clarity  the  loyalty  of 
two  nuns  to  the  Mother  Superior,  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  greed  of  a  druggist  ready  to  sacrifice 
even  his  daughter,  to  his  mercenary  instinct, 
and  an  “innocent”  who  was  born  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited.  What  our  ancestors  called  “style,”  in 
modern  art  is  called  technique,  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  Puccini  is  really  new  in  these  pains¬ 
takingly  wrought  short  stories, 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Lea  Quaretti.  Una  donna  sbagliata.  Ve¬ 
nezia.  Pozza.  1951.  301  pages.  800  1. 

The  author  of  La  voce  del  flume  has  achieved 
distinction  for  having  won  the  Secondo  Premio 
Venezia,  ex  aequo,  in  1951,  for  the  present 
volume.  This  novel  is  outstanding  for  the 
subtle  realism  with  which  she  has  depicted  the 
torment  of  a  neurotic  protagonist.  Especially 
well  done  is  the  blending  of  fact  and  fantasy 
with  a  delicate  touch  of  lyricism  and  poign¬ 
ancy.  Caterina  relates  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
her  first  and  only  love;  her  marriage  to  a  man 
she  detests;  her  sadistic  pleasure  in  torment¬ 
ing  the  overly  patient,  willing  victim  that  is 
her  husband.  In  a  skilful  intermingling  of 
reality,  in  which  the  facts  are  given,  and  fan¬ 
tasy,  in  which  Caterina  imagines  a  variety  of 
escapes  from  her  mistakes  and  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  she  assumed,  slowly  realizing  the 
need  for  self-scrutiny,  the  author  has  presented 
a  fine  psychological  study  of  Caterina.  Unlike 
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a  good  many  novels,  this  has  neither  a  happy 
nor  a  sad  ending.  It  offers  a  glimpse  into  the 
mental,  spiritual  wretchedness  of  a  woman 
and  leaves  us  with  only  a  hint  as  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  she  might  find  in  her  introspection. 

Margaret  Funderburg 
La/^e  Forest  College 

*  Luisa  Santandrea.  I  vent’anni  ritornano. 
Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Internazionale. 
1951.  179  pages.  300  1. 

Matteo  Galliena,  a  wealthy  and  successful 
architect,  is  a  bachelor  and  has  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  bitter  misogynist.  Osvaldo,  his 
nephew,  who  lives  with  him,  cannot  bring 
himself  to  break  the  news  of  his  engagement 
to  a  girl  of  great  beauty  but  little  wealth.  So 
much  we  learn  in  the  opening  pages,  after 
which  we  turn  back  twenty  years  and  learn 
how  Matteo  was  once  jilted  by  his  childhood 
sweetheart  because  he  failed  to  grow  as  tall  as 
she — a  serious  defect  in  her  eyes.  Her  breach 
of  faith  was  abetted  by  Siro,  a  jealous  school¬ 
mate  of  Matteo.  If  one  gets  that  far  one  can 
guess  that  the  girl  Osvaldo  wants  to  marry  is 
the  daughter  of  the  old  childhood  sweetheart, 
now  a  widow,  that  the  older  man’s  intransi¬ 
gence  yields  before  the  bittersweet  memories 
of  the  past,  that  all  ends  well  and  everyone  is 
happy.  It’s  that  kind  of  a  book. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

^  Carlo  Trabucco.  Formiche  rosse.  Formiche 
nere.  Milano.  Ceschina.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  662 
pages.  1,500  1. 

A  historico-social  novel  having  as  its  back¬ 
ground  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of 
recent  Italian  history,  running  from  the  eve 
of  World  War  I  to  the  March  on  Rome. 
Parallel  with  the  development  of  the  political 
events  is  portrayed  the  life  of  an  average  Ital¬ 
ian  who,  as  a  result  of  family  financial  re¬ 
versals  and  the  war,  drifts  away  from  his 
studies,  abandons  his  early  aims  and  dreams, 
and  becomes  engulfed  in  the  political  struggle 
between  the  Red  groups  and  the  Blackshirts. 
There  are  beautiful  pages  and  striking  epi¬ 
sodes,  but  the  novel,  despite  its  excellent  pur¬ 
pose,  is  marred  by  its  unnecessary  length  and 
by  an  over-insistence  on  historical  documenta¬ 
tion  which  has  no  place  in  a  work  of  art. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

^  Umberto  Saba.  Uccelli  e  Quasi  un  rac- 
conto.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1951.  86  pages. 
5001. 

An  unusual  group  of  poems,  skilfully  written. 


about  a  few  of  the  most  common  birds,  their 
life  and  habits,  such  as  the  robin  redbreast, 
the  blackbird,  the  sparrow  and  a  few  others 
which  the  author  could  observe  and  study 
and  which  have  aroused  his  enthusiasm.  He 
tells  in  his  Preface  how  he  came  to  write 
these  verses.  He  first  read  about  birds,  then 
began  to  observe  their  movements  and  actions 
and  soon  found  himself  writing  poems  about 
them.  The  beauty  of  the  birds  is  not  his  only 
point  of  interest.  The  invisible  beat  of  their 
buzzing  wings,  their  singing,  their  method  of 
feeding  themselves,  have  fascination  for  him. 

Umberto  Saba,  who  hails  from  Trieste,  is 
a  well  known  poet.  His  books  are  widely  read 
in  Italy.  Among  his  better  known  works  are 
Mediterranee ,  Trieste  e  una  donna,  Poesie 
dell’adolescenza.  The  present  volume  won  him 
the  1951  Etna-Taormina  prize  for  poetry,  a 
well-deserved  distinction. 

Umberto  Liberal  ore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

^  Nino  Zuccarello.  Musco  visto  dal  suo 
primo  attore.  Catania.  Camene.  1951.  206 
pages.  800  1. 

No  history  of  modern  Italian  drama  can  ig¬ 
nore  the  heavy  debt  it  owes  to  the  theater  in 
dialect.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Sicilian  theater  had  the  good  fortune 
of  counting  among  its  playwrights  such  men 
as  Capuana,  Verga,  Pirandello  and  Martoglio, 
and  on  the  stage  Giovanni  Grasso,  the  tragic 
actor,  and  Angelo  Musco,  the  great  comic, 
who  played  mostly — and  oddly  enough — not 
in  Sicily  but  in  Rome  and  in  the  great  capitals 
of  the  European  and  American  continents. 
Both  were  self-educated  and  self-made.  Their 
only  school  was  life  itself.  When  performing 
before  a  foreign  audience  they  resorted  to  the 
medium  of  mimic  and  pantomime.  During 
their  Russian  tournee  the  Czar  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  performance  that  he  asked 
the  Sicilian  troup  to  give  him,  as  a  personal 
tribute,  a  scroll  containing  their  signatures. 
All  had  to  sign  with  a  cross.  As  Musco  was 
duly  tracing  his  own,  he  glanced  at  the  scroll 
and  exclaimed:  “Poor  Czar,  we  are  presenting 
him  with  a  real  graveyard!” 

In  this  work,  the  author,  who  belonged  to 
Musco’s  company,  stages  before  the  reader  not 
only  Musco’s  career  but  that  of  Grasso  and 
of  the  many  distinguished  actors  and  actresses 
who  played  opposite  them.  There  results  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  amusing,  though  sometimes  over- 
exuberant,  history  of  the  Sicilian  theater. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 
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J.  W.  H.  Atkins.  English  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism:  The  Renascence.  London.  Methuen. 
2nd  ed.,  1951.  xi+S?!  pages.  21/. 

This,  the  second  edition  of  a  work  published 
in  1947,  is  a  fresh  and  vigorous  treatment  of 
English  critical  theories  between  1500  and 
1650.  Mr.  Atkins  sharply  emphasizes  the  debt 
of  English  critics  to  the  Italian  Humanists 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  clearly  differenti¬ 
ates  between  the  Humanists  and  the  rhetori¬ 
cians  in  the  gropings  of  Englishmen  toward 
the  expression  of  a  clearer  critical  dialectic  at 
a  time  when  critical  thinking  was  in  a  state 
of  flux.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  in  the 
clarity  of  its  expositions  of  such  imfxjrtant 
critical  treatises  as  Sidney’s  Apology  and  Dan¬ 
iel’s  Defense  of  Rhyme. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Ohlahoma 

^  Imbrie  Buffum.  Agrippa  d’Aubigne’s  "Les 
Tragiques."  A  Study  of  the  Baroque  Style 
in  Poetry.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1951.  151  pages.  $2.50. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  book  is 
worth  reading.  It  is  the  first  important  book 
on  d’Aubigne  in  English,  and  books  in  French 
on  the  sixteenth  century  Protestant  writer  are 
few.  It  has  good  discussions  of  the  style  of 
Les  tragiques.  The  author  gives  persuasive 
arguments  for  his  thesis  that  the  poem  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  baroque  style.  He  is  specific  in  his 
definition  of  the  baroque  in  France  and  limits 
it  to  a  period  between  Renaissance  and  Classi¬ 
cism,  1550-1660. 

Buffum  connects  literature  with  the  baroque 
art  of  various  countries  during  the  period. 
Baroque  devices  used  by  d’Aubigne  include; 
violence  of  expression,  concreteness  of  imagery, 
theatricality,  and  paradox.  Stylistic  similarities 
to  the  work  of  the  English  poet  Crashaw  are 
also  studied. 

Most  French  critics  have  resisted  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  extend  the  use  of  the  art  term 
“baroque”  to  French  literature.  Some  clear 
and  much  muddled  writing  on  the  subject  has 
appeared.  Before  the  argument  dies  down,  op¬ 
ponents  and  proponents  will  have  to  sift  the 
evidence  which  Professor  Buffum  has  included 
here.  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Ohlahoma 


^  Dorothy  Burgess.  Dream  and  Deed.  The 
Story  of  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Norman. 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1952.  xi 
-|-  241  pages  *4-14  plates.  $4. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates  was,  during  her  colorful 
lifetime,  scholar,  educator,  writer,  and  poet. 
She  is  most  popularly  known  for  her  poem- 
hymn  America  the  Beautiful,  although  it  is 
upon  her  career  as  teacher  at  Wellesley  that 
she  has  built  her  lasting  foundation. 

There  was  in  this  fine  woman,  combined 
with  intellectual  alertness,  a  sweetness,  good¬ 
nature  and  tolerance  which  marked  her  as  a 
teacher  among  teachers.  In  Dream  and  Deed 
an  interesting  life  has  been  enshrined.  As  the 
title  suggests,  it  was  Miss  Bates’  credo  not  only 
to  envision  but  also  to  fulfill  her  vision  by  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  author  has  done  justice  to 
her  subject. 

Donald  Tanascosa 
West  New  Yorl{,  N.  J. 

^  Huntington  Cairns,  ed.  The  Limits  of  Art. 
Poetry  and  Prose  Chosen  by  Ancient  and 
Modern  Critics.  London.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  1951.  xliv+ 1,473  pages.  35/. 
The  word  “limits”  in  the  title  is  used  in  the 
original  Greek  sense  of  “perfect  in  its  limita¬ 
tion.”  It  is  an  anthology  of  poetry  and  prose 
as  chosen  and  discussed  by  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  critics.  The  result  is  encouraging  for  those 
who  believe  in  exemplary  standards  in  art. 
What  the  critics  of  all  times  have  praised  as 
good  has  stood  the  supreme  test  of  time  and 
is  good.  The  standards  employed  are  mainly 
two:  On  the  one  hand,  the  classical  standard 
of  form,  “a  poem  is  perfect  when  it  cannot  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from”;  and  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  when  its  emotional  content 
transports  the  reader,  which  is  the  Dionysian 
standard. 

All  examples  from  Homer  to  Joyce  are  given 
in  the  original  language  (with  English  trans¬ 
lations).  The  praise  of  most  of  the  older  critics 
lacks  analysis  which  makes  it  rather  mo¬ 
notonous,  not  unlike  modern  advertisements. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 
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*  Moses  Hadas.  A  History  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1952.  viii-|-474  pages.  $5. 

This  is  a  companion  to  Professor  Hadas’  His¬ 
tory  of  Greet{^  Literature  (see  B.  A.  25:1,  p. 
69).  He  discusses  the  development  of  Latin 
literature  from  its  origin  to  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era,  its  inspiration  and  its  influence, 
what  it  owed  to  Greece  and  what  it  gave  to 
Europe,  its  expression  of  Roman  spirit  and 
feeling.  From  an  Italic  dialect  Roman  writers 
evolved  a  language  and  style  capable  of  this 
expression  which  became  also  the  vehicle  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
Western  Empire.  The  work  is  well  written. 
Authors  are  quoted  chiefly  in  English  versions. 
There  is  a  useful  bibliography. 

Mary  Johnston 
Freeport,  III. 

^  Douglas  Hewitt.  Conrad:  A  Reassessment. 
Cambridge.  Bowes  &  Bowes.  1952.  vii  -j- 
141  pages.  10/6. 

Although  this  book  is  a  revaluation  of  Conrad, 
the  author  contents  himself  for  the  most  part 
with  stating  and  demonstrating  his  own  posi¬ 
tion.  The  opening  chapters  lead  to  a  detailed 
analysis  of  character  and  situation  in  Nos- 
tromo.  Chapters  6-8,  in  which  the  author  sum¬ 
marizes  and  contrasts  Conrad’s  earlier  and 
later  periods,  assert  the  superiority  of  the  works 
written  before  Chance  and  Victory.  The  later 
deterioration  was  the  effect  of  his  abandoning 
the  analysis  of  personality  and  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  shady  side  of  virtue,  in  order  to 
line  up  characters  more  nearly  representing 
virtue  or  vice.  The  author  concludes  with  a 
statement  of  Conrad’s  attitude  toward  evil  and 
his  brand  of  nihilism. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Hans  Egon  Holthusen.  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke.  A  Study  of  His  Later  Poetry.  J.  P. 
Stern,  tr.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1952.  61  pages.  $2.50. 

To  the  already  numerous  books  and  studies 
about  Rilke,  Holthusen  contributes  a  very 
thorough  essay  on  the  poet’s  use  of  language, 
of  metaphors,  and  of  ideas.  The  non-German 
student  of  German  literature  will  read  the  book 
with  much  profit  and  find  to  his  delight  that 
Rilke’s  language  is  so  difficult  that  it  has  to  be 
explained  carefully  even  to  the  German  Ger¬ 
manist.  This  reviewer  found  that  Holthusen, 
praiseworthy  as  his  work  may  be  otherwise, 
did  not  stress  enough  the  poet’s  own  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  elegies  as  “lyrische  Summen”  (lyri¬ 


cal  sums)  and  the  peculiar  habit  of  applying 
non-lyrical  language  and  words,  like  the  ex¬ 
pression  “Bezug”  which  is  taken  from  the  sci¬ 
entific  or  legalistic  terminology. 

Robert  Rie 
Clark  College 

Edward  Hubler.  The  Sense  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1952.  169  pages.  $3. 
The  author  refrains  from  any  attempt  to  solve 
the  “mystery”  of  the  sonnets  and  confines  his 
study  to  a  critical  analysis  which  is  both  sen¬ 
sible  and  sensitive.  He  shows  a  keen  critical 
ability.  In  general  he  adopts  the  order  of 
Tucker  Brooks,  but  avoids  the  attempt  at 
finding  a  continuous  narrative  and  proves  the 
shallowness  of  the  argument  that  the  poems 
were  a  mere  exercise  in  the  conventions  of 
the  day. 

His  critical  evaluations  are  a  welcome  con¬ 
tribution  in  a  field  of  study  to  which  too  little 
attention  has  been  given.  The  arguments  in 
the  Appendix  are  by  no  means  the  least  valu¬ 
able  portion  of  the  book. 

Sandford  Salyer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  S.  Diana  Neill.  A  Short  History  of  the 
English  Novel.  London.  Jarrolds.  1951. 340 
pages.  12/6. 

The  attempt  to  compress  a  history  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  British  novel  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  present  time  into  a  volume  of  300-odd 
pages  is  at  least  entitled  to  our  respect,  and 
Miss  Neill  does  about  as  well  with  her  volu¬ 
minous  materials  as  could  be  expected.  She 
has  included  all  the  major  as  well  as  many 
of  the  minor  writers,  and  if  her  critical  ob¬ 
servations  are  conventional  and  uninspired,  she 
has  nevertheless  managed  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progress  of  the  novel  as  it  re¬ 
flected  changing  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  and  of  the  formal  contributions  of  the 
major  figures. 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Elizabeth  Sewell.  Paul  Valiry.  The  Mind 
in  the  Mirror.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1952.  61  pages.  $2.50. 
How  does  the  modern  poet  who  reads  Catholic 
theologians  give  form  to  his  intellectual  prob¬ 
ings;  how  does  he  transpose  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Man  into  discourse  between 
human  mind  and  mirror,  substance  and 
image  Tracing  Valery’s  imagery  through  all 
his  works,  using  cross  references  in  a  way 
reminiscent  of  a  whole  gallery  of  mirrors,  Miss 
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Sewell  proposes  an  especially  telling  answer 
through  her  interpretation  of  La  Jeune  Parque. 

Valery  here  appears  somewhat  isolated  in 
his  time.  His  friend  Rilke,  mentioned  on  page 
7,  might,  with  his  “tree”  and  “mirror”  poems, 
have  set  off  Valery  against  a  period  rich  in 
both  unity  and  diversity.  However,  within  its 
clearly  defined  delimitation,  this  study  does 
shed  light  on  one  of  the  great  representatives 
of  European  Symbolism. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Lawrance  Thompson.  Melville's  Quarrel 
with  God.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1952.  475  pages.  $6. 

This  provocative  book’s  thesis,  elaborately  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  study  of  the  major  novels,  is  stated 
in  part  on  the  final  page:  “[Melville’s]  vision 
narrows  down  to  the  sharp  focus  of  a  mis¬ 
anthropic  notion  that  the  world  was  put  to¬ 
gether  wrong,  and  that  God  was  to  blame.  The 
gist  of  it  is  that  simple.  He  spent  his  life  not 
merely  in  sneering  at  the  gullibility  of  human 
beings  who  disagreed  with  him  buc  also  in 
sneering  at  God,  accusing  God,  upbraiding 
God,  blaming  God,  and  (as  he  thought)  quar¬ 
reling  with  God.” 

That  Melville  had  a  quarrel  with  God,  in 
effect  that  he  was  often  sensitive  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  life  is  meaningless,  the  product  of 
blind,  idiotic  chance,  is  not  arguable,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson’s  exposition  of  these  moods 
in  Melville  is  admirably  complete.  His  meticu¬ 
lous  examination  of  this  aspect  of  Melville’s 
thought  is  likely  to  serve  Melville  scholars  for 
a  long  time.  Yet,  that  Melville  also  felt  at  times 
with  equal  passion  and  sincerity  that  life  may 
have  a  meaning  deeper  than  our  dreams  is 
in  my  opinion  equally  demonstrable.  That  he 
“spent  his  life”  in  building,  so  to  speak,  a 
facade  of  these  dreams  to  hoodwink  the  un¬ 
wary  reader  and  under  the  cover  of  “triple¬ 
talk”  convey  to  the  few  initiates  his  own  mis¬ 
anthropy,  strains  credulity,  even  concerning 
Melville’s  unique  genius,  past  the  breaking 
point.  Stanley  T.  Williams 

Yale  University 

^  Seymour  S.  Weiner.  Francis  Carco.  The 
Career  of  a  Literary  Bohemian.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1952.  xvi-}-274 
pages.  $4. 

Scholarly  tribute  in  the  form  of  a  biographical 
study  has  been  paid  to  the  colorful  member  of 
the  Goncourt  Academy  whose  many-sided  ac¬ 
tivities  as  poet,  novelist  of  the  Parisian  under¬ 
world,  chronologist  of  the  artistic  boheme  of 


our  time,  playwright,  actor,  radio  and  night¬ 
club  performer  have  brought  him  well  de¬ 
served  fame  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Weiner  has  given  us  an  attractive  ac¬ 
count  of  this  unconventional  writer  based  on 
original  documents  due  largely  to  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  Carco  himself.  Sketched  against 
the  familial  and  literary  background,  Carco’s 
portrait  emerges  clearly,  and  his  place  in  con¬ 
temporary  French  letters  is  defined  in  a  way 
later  times  are  likely  to  confirm.  With  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  and  a  bibliography,  this  well 
written  book  is  an  example  of  sound  scholar¬ 
ship.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Dymphna  Cusack.  Three  Australian 
Three-Act  Plays.  Sydney.  Australasian 
Publishing  Co.  1950.  259  p*ages.  8/6. 
Dymphna  Cusack  is  a  clever  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright  from  Western  Australia,  severd  of 
whose  books  and  plays  have  won  prizes  and 
been  widely  performed,  and  who  has  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  redoubtable  veteran  Maria  Miles 
Franklin.  The  three  plays  in  this  volume  have 
substance  as  well  as  continuous  interest.  Like 
most  serious  modern  plays,  they  are  spotted 
with  squalor  and  cruelty  and  end  in  frustra¬ 
tion.  The  first  one.  Comets  Soon  Pass,  in  which 
the  difficult  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the 
wickedness  of  Capital  as  against  the  generous 
good-will  of  Labor  are  the  prominent  themes, 
has  an  elaborate  and  careful  plot  which  is  often 
reminiscent  of  the  melodrama  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Shoulder  the  S\y  (the  phrase  is  A.  E. 
Housman’s)  listens  to  the  tempestuous  ocean 
of  World  War  Two  as  it  echoes  in  the  sea- 
shell  of  a  sordid  little  Australia  League  can¬ 
teen  where  there  are  Yanks,  Cockneys,  Hol¬ 
landers,  Frenchmen,  aborigines,  good  women 
and  bad  women,  some  drunk  and  some  sober 
but  all  discouraged.  Like  Schiller’s  Wallen¬ 
stein’s  Lager,  it  looks  at  war  from  a  distance, 
but  dramas  no  longer  have  heroes  nowadays, 
near  or  distant.  Morning  Sacrifice  is  a  bitter 
satire  at  the  expense  of  women-manned  girls’ 
schools. 

All  three  pieces  are  witty  and  intelligent:  all 
are  sympathetic.  They  don’t  get  much  of  any¬ 
where,  but  neither  do  the  lives  of  most  of 
their  hearers  and  readers. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Wilfrido  Maria  Guerrero.  13  Plays.  Ma¬ 
nila.  University  Publishing  Co.  1947.  x  -|- 
432  pages.  $9  (u.s.). 

- 8  Other  Plays.  Manila.  University 

Publishing  Co.  1952.  xvi-|-275  pages.  $5.50. 
This  scion  of  a  prominent  and  talented  Philip- 
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pine  family  was  born  in  1917.  Independent  to 
the  point  of  intractability,  he  had  trouble  with 
his  teachers  in  both  lower  school  and  college 
because  he  refused  to  study  what  he  did  not 
like.  His  family  tried  to  force  him  into  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  was  determined  to  be  a  play¬ 
wright,  and  he  is  a  playwright — in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  good  one,  and  a  successful  one,  re¬ 
putedly  the  only  playwright  in  the  Islands  who 
makes  his  living  from  the  stage.  His  earliest 
and  most  popular  playlet,  Hcdf  an  Hour  in 
a  Convent,  written  when  he  was  seventeen 
and  boasting  a  record  of  several  hundred  per¬ 
formances,  is  very  much  what  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  bright  and  energetic  youth  of 
seventeen  who  sets  out  to  write  a  problem  play 
(the  problem  is  how  to  handle  a  young  girl 
who  like  her  creator  has  a  mind  of  her  own 
but  who  is  so  lacking  in  real  independence 
that  when  she  is  expelled  from  school  for  small 
infractions  of  rules,  she  commits  suicide). 
Guerrero’s  “problems”  are  mostly  similar  to 
this  one,  largely  reminiscent  of  various  uneasy 
European  and  American  dramatists.  But  his 
plays  arc  widely  different  one  from  the  other, 
ranging  from  the  tense  and  terrible  tragedy 
of  Three  Rats  to  the  very  original  and  in¬ 
genious  slapstick  technique  of  What  a  Guy! 

Stylistically  they  are  bad — alines  and  stage 
directions  alike  crammed  with  cheap  slang 
and  slovenly  English.  But  they  do  get  across. 
They  have  zip  and  at  times  a  penetrating 
genuineness.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  author’s 
crudities  arc  largely  prompted  by  an  instinct 
for  what  his  local  audiences  will  respond  to. 
He  has  been  for  several  years  a  part-time  in¬ 
structor  in  stagecraft  at  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  and  everything  indicates  that  he 
is  a  good  one. 

There  is  nothing  iconoclastic  in  his  views. 
He  is  an  orthodox  Catholic,  and  though  often 
indignant  and  sometimes  discouraged  he  is 
fundamentally  an  optimist.  Significantly,  his 
IS  Plays  are  required  reading  in  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  public  schools.  He  is  a  striking 
product  of  a  unique  multi-lingual,  multi-racial 
society.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Matthew  G.  Lewis.  The  Monl^.  Louis  F. 
Peck,  cd.  New  York.  Grove.  1952.  445 
pages.  $4.75. 

The  editor  assures  us  that  he  gives  us  the  text 
of  the  earliest  known  edition  of  Lewis’s  fa¬ 
mous  novel.  With  it  he  has  collected  four  other 
London  editions  before  1800;  the  variant  read¬ 
ings  are  appended.  John  Berryman  has  con¬ 
tributed  an  eighteen-page  introduction.  He  at¬ 
tempts,  unconvincingly,  to  prove  it  an  excellent 
novel  in  spite  of  his  admissions  of  its  glaringly 


faulty  structure,  its  slow  start,  its  bad  taste,  its 
overdone  rhetoric,  and  its  implausible  charac¬ 
terization.  His  sketch  of  Lewis’s  career,  in  spite 
of  its  abortive  attempt  to  praise  Lewis’s  verse, 
is  better  done;  and  the  historical  significance 
of  the  novel  is  indicated.  Peck  has  done  a 
workmanlike  job  of  editing,  and  has  provided 
the  student  of  the  novel  with  a  long-desired 
historical  landmark. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  Joseph  O’Connor.  Hostage  to  Fortune. 
Dublin.  Moynihan.  1952.  ix-|-291  pages. 
18/. 

The  rambling  autobiography  of  a  man  whose 
path  has  wound  through  simple  and  humble 
places.  An  ardent  nationalist,  O’Connor  has 
also  a  deep  respect  for  the  more  universal 
truths  and  benisons  of  land  and  nature.  He 
introduces  the  reader  to  an  assortment  of 
characters,  and  leads  him  into  places  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  depict  some  of  the  quiet  as 
well  as  the  troubled  moments  during  the  past 
seventy  years  of  Ireland’s  history.  The  book  is 
sincere,  if  unexciting.  The  author  pokes  gentle 
fun  at  priest  and  layman,  displaying — except 
toward  the  Sasanach — a  sympathetic  affection 
for  mankind  that  smiles  in  his  Irish  eyes. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorf{,  N.  Y. 

^  Muriel  Agnes  Arber.  The  Old  Mermaid 
and  other  poems.  Ilfracombe.  Stockwell. 
1951.  27  pages.  2/. 

Muriel  Arber  dedicates  her  delightfully  fresh 
volume  to  her  mother,  Agnes  Arber,  the  great 
botanist,  adding  a  new  twig  to  the  fertile  tree 
of  this  famous  family.  Her  pages  recalled  to 
me  Annette  von  Droste.  Like  her,  Muriel  Ar¬ 
ber  is  absolutely  honest.  There  is  whim  and 
serious  feeling,  but  never  a  false  tone.  No 
make-believe,  no  female  passion  in  imitation 
of  male  lyrics,  no  derivative  preciosity,  no 
counter-derivative  simplicity.  There  is  unity 
of  tone  and  the  true  reflection  of  a  true  per¬ 
son.  The  reflection  is  clear  and  cool  like  a 
Scottish  spring.  There  is  also  the  civilized 
world  of  a  modern  English  girl.  But  above  all, 
there  are  the  melody  and  the  rhythm  that  re¬ 
veal  the  true  poet. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Kiyoaki  E.  Nakao.  Immortal  Love.  Kama¬ 
kura,  Japan.  Shoku  Shoku  Do.  1951.  50 
pages.  50  yen. 

This  author  has  been  publishing  poetry  in 
Japanese  since  1916,  in  English  since  1932. 
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All  his  verses  composed  between  1939  and 
1945  were  destroyed  in  an  air-raid;  the  present 
booklet  is  a  selection  from  what  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  since.  His  prose  is  idiomatically  excellent, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  mastered  the  sub¬ 
deties  of  English  poetic  rhythm.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  some  striking  lines  and  some  fine  stanzas, 
like: 

For  God  is  round  us  and  above. 

Within,  without; 

No  scorn,  no  doubt 
Can  overthrow  His  rule  of  love. 

Kiyoaki  Nakao’s  verse  is  always  conventional 
in  both  form  and  content.  He  is  evidendy  an 
app>ealing  p>ersonality,  an  orthodox  and  ardent 
Christian,  a  kind  and  affectionate  nature, 
courageous,  optimistic.  If  he  is  typical  of  a 
large  fraction  of  Japanese  society,  there  are 
Japanese  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

R.  T,  H. 

^  Catherine  Ing,  Elizabethan  Lyrics.  A 
Study  of  the  Development  of  English 
Metres  and  T heir  Relation  to  Poetic  Effect. 
London,  Chatto  &  Windus.  1951.  252 
pages.  21/. 

The  title  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  study 
includes  the  poems  of  Donne  and  other  post- 
Elizabethan  authors. 

Lecturer  in  English  at  Oxford,  the  author 
shows  a  wide  knowledge  and  sensitive  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  poetry. 
“Far  from  being  the  spontaneous  and  un¬ 
tutored  cries  of  a  nest  of  singing  birds,”  these 
works  of  poetry  seem  to  her  “the  products  of 
highly  conscious  artists.”  She  studies  their  ver¬ 
bal  and  metrical  technique  and  confronts  it 
with  the  theories  of  the  time  on  prosodic  prob¬ 
lems. 

Unfortunately  her  research  is  so  highly  tech¬ 
nical  that  only  a  very  limited  scholarly  audi¬ 
ence  will  read  her  book.  It  is  a  pity  that  she 
did  not  integrate  her  research  into  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  English  poetry  from  Spenser 
to  Donne,  which  might  have  appealed  to  a 
much  larger  audience,  particularly  as  she  pos¬ 
sesses  talents  that  make  a  suggestive  writer. 

Max  Fischer 
New  School  for  Social  Research 

Robert  Motherwell,  ed.  T he  Dada  Painters 
and  Poets.  New  York.  Wittenborn, 
Schultz.  1951.  xxxxii-J-388  pages,  ill.  $15. 
Dada,  the  child  of  desperation,  degeneracy, 
and  revolt,  born  in  1916  among  the  anarchist 
refugees  in  Zurich,  has  become  legitimate.  Its 
widely  scattered  literary  documentation  has 
been  assembled,  annotated  and  illustrated  be¬ 


tween  the  handsome  covers  of  a  well  printed 
book.  It  is  ready  to  enter  the  libraries  and 
seminars  of  our  respectable  institutions  of 
learning.  With  due  admiration  for  the  able 
work  of  the  editor,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
the  irony  of  the  situation.  Yet  it  is  true,  as 
one  of  its  founders,  Richard  Huelsenbeck, 
states,  that  there  is  also  a  constructive  element 
in  Dadaism  which — in  spite  of  itself — leads 
to  Surrealism  and  various  forms  of  abstract  art. 

One  finds  the  original  manifestoes  and  in¬ 
terpretations  by  Huelsenbeck  and  Tzara,  the 
Paris-phase  documents  by  Breton,  Eluard  and 
Aragon  as  well  as  historical  evaluations  by 
Ribemont  -  Dessaignes  and  Hugnet.  One 
catches  a  glimpse  of  pre-Dadaists  as  well  as  re¬ 
cent  anniversary  eulogies.  An  admirable  bibli¬ 
ography  of  423  descriptive  entries  by  Bernard 
Karpel  serves  the  historian  of  our  period. 
Typography  and  illustrations  are  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

After  some  reading  one  subscribes  gladly  to 
Dada  Picabia’s  statement:  “Our  head  is  round 
to  allow  thought  to  change  its  direction.” 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  George  E.  Duckworth.  The  Nature  of 
Roman  Comedy.  A  Study  in  Popular  En¬ 
tertainment.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton 
University  Press.  1952.  xv-|-501  pages  -j-  8 
plates.  $7.50. 

This  is  a  book  the  student  of  the  theater  has 
been  waiting  for.  Duckworth  has  made  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  past  and  present  studies,  weigh¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  conclusions  with  utmost 
care.  Having  abundant  material  on  hand,  he 
presents  an  impressive  analysis  of  Roman 
comedies,  their  productions  and  audiences. 
One  of  the  earlier  chapters  contains  a  brief 
yet  clear  delineation  of  the  Greek  comedy.  The 
summary  deals  with  the  influence  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  upon  the  development  of  comedy, 
especially  as  related  to  Jonson,  Shakespeare, 
and  Moliere.  One  regrets  that  the  author  did 
not  expand  this  phase  to  include  Goldoni, 
Beaumarchais,  Sheridan,  and  Shaw. 

The  main  part  discloses  many  an  interesting 
viewpoint  and  makes  a  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  knowledge  of  Roman  comedies. 
Scholarly  in  conception  and  execution,  this 
study  offers  at  the  same  time  easy  and  fasci¬ 
nating  reading.  Walther  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

^  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  The  Existentialist  Re¬ 
volt.  Milwaukee,  Wise.  Bruce.  1952.  vii  -4- 
254  pages.  $3.50. 

Explaining  Existentialist  philosophy  of  the 
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twentieth  century  has  almost  become  a  fad  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  Reinhardt’s  book  fortunately  does 
more  than  just  explain.  First  of  all,  he  goes  a 
little  deeper  into  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
background  of  today’s  philosophic  revolt  by 
emphasizing  the  important  role  Kierkegaard 
and  Nietzsche,  as  antipodes,  have  played  in 
bringing  about  this  revolt.  And  then,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  oudining  the  ideas  of  well-known  con¬ 
temporary  Existentialists  like  Heidegger, 
Jaspers,  and  Sartre,  he  also  stresses  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  have  been  made  to  a  more 
positive  and  Christian  form  of  Existentialism 
by  philosophers  like  Gabriel  Marcel  and  Peter 
Wust. 

For  Reinhardt,  Existentialism  is  a  philoso¬ 
phy  which  our  nihilistic  time  needs  in  order 
to  find  and  re-establish  the  very  meaning  of 
existence.  Leo  Hetel 

North  Da\ota  Agricultural  College 

^  E.  R.  Dodds.  The  Greel{s  and  the  Irra¬ 
tional.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1951.  xi-1-327  pages.  $5. 
These  brilliant  Sather  Lectures,  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  pupil  of  Gilbert  Murray,  present  a 
drama  constructed  on  Aristotelian  principles: 
the  tragedy  of  a  noble  culture  overwhelmed 
by  its  own  residual  irrationalism.  Professor 
Dodds  separates  the  threads  of  primitivism 
and  of  sophistication  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  in  the  literature  of  the  archaic  age.  He 
sketches  the  inspired  but  short-lived  effort  of 
the  Greek  Enlightenment  to  extirpate  the  ir¬ 
rational  from  nature  and  from  human  life. 
With  fine  justice,  he  analyzes  Plato’s  counter¬ 
reforming  effort  to  control  and  subordinate  the 
irrational  to  the  yoke  of  divine  Reason.  And 
he  rep>orts  the  final  inglorious  “retreat  from 
reason’’  into  a  deluge  of  astrology  and  asso¬ 
ciated  superstitions,  whereby  the  frightened 
and  weary  individual  surrendered  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  an  inscrutable  fate. 

The  application  to  our  times  is  driven  home 
in  the  final  pages.  Dodds  sees  our  parallel 
dangers  of  irrational  despair,  but  appealing 
neither  to  positivism  nor  to  the  directive  theism 
of  a  Toynbee,  he  suggests  that  in  the  growing 
science  of  psychology  we  possess  an  instru¬ 
ment  whereby  we  may  achieve  a  victory  over 
our  inner  darkness.  Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

^  Samuel  Kliger.  The  Goths  in  England.  A 
Study  in  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Thought.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1952.  304  pages  -f-  2 
plates.  $5. 

This  book,  whose  title  is  adapted  from  an  early 


nineteenth  century  pamphlet  by  G.  P.  Marsh, 
The  Goths  in  New  England,  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  social  and  the  literary  historian. 
Without  stylistic  ambitions  it  presents  in  rich 
but  sometimes  repetitious  documentation  a  sig¬ 
nificant  phase  of  that  process,  latent  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  coming  to  the  fore  in  the 
Reformation,  which,  in  the  words  of  a  French 
historian  of  the  time,  challenges  the  “magnifi¬ 
cent,  yet  deceptive  opinion  about  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  Rome’’  by  establishing  a  counter-myth, 
that  of  the  ethical  superiority  and  love  of  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  “Goths,’’  a  term  that  included  all 
branches  of  the  Germanic  world. 

The  most  widely  known  aspect  of  this  de¬ 
velopment,  the  “Gothic’’  vogue  in  eighteenth 
century  England,  is  linked  with  the  political 
conflicts  of  the  preceding  period,  when  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  constitutional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  drew  their  strongest  arguments  against 
the  absolutism  of  the  Stuarts  from  the  tradition 
of  “Gothic”  liberty,  the  supposed  heritage  of 
the  English.  The  establishment  of  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  special  merit  of  Kliger’s  book. 

Lienhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

*  Francis  Borgia  Stock,  O.  F.  M.,  ed.  &  tr. 
Motolinia's  History  of  the  Indians  of  New 
Spain.  Washington,  D.  C.  Academy  of 
American  Franciscan  History.  1951.  xvii 
-4“  358  pages  -f-  7  plates.  $6.50. 

This  handsome  volume,  the  product  of  many 
years’  work  by  a  distinguished  Franciscan 
scholar,  is  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
“Introductory  Letter”  of  Fray  Toribio  de 
Motolinia,  together  with  his  longer  historical 
description  of  Mexican  Indian  civilizations 
which  he  observed  in  the  1520’s  and  1530’s. 
when  he  helped  to  inaugurate  Spanish  mis¬ 
sionary  activities  in  New  Spain.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  very  readable,  with  many  contemporary 
illustrations,  useful  footnotes,  and  a  thorough¬ 
going  seventy-page  introduction  analyzing  the 
work  of  Motolinia.  Experts  in  colonial  His¬ 
panic  American  history  and  interested  lay 
readers  alike  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for 
this  easy  access  to  an  important  primary  source 
for  early  Mexican  history.' 

David  M.  Fletcher 
Knox  College 

^  William  Spence  Robertson.  Iturbide  of 
Mexico.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  University 
^  Press.  1952.  ix-|-361  pages-f-13  plates.  $6. 
Professor  William  Spence  Robertson  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  Hispanic-American  studies  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  crowned  his  long 
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and  distinguished  career  with  a  monograph 
which  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  France  and 
Latin-American  Independence  and  so  many 
other  substantial  works.  Iturbide,  who  be¬ 
trayed  the  royalist  cause  and  made  terms  with 
the  leaders  of  Mexican  independence  in  the 
Plan  of  Iguala,  is  not  a  heroic  figure  like 
Bolivar  or  San  Martin.  His  assuming  the  tide 
of  Emperor  Augustin  I  of  Mexico,  his  fiasco 
in  this  role,  his  execution  when  he  returned 
illegally  from  exile,  -make  him  appear  a  pa¬ 
thetic,  opportunistic  adventurer. 

Mexicans  have  been  a  little  embarrassed 
that  their  independence  should  have  been 
gained  in  this  way,  and  have  played  up  Itur- 
bide’s  forerunners,  Hidalgo  and  Morelos. 
There  has  admittedly  been  a  tendency  recendy 
to  rehabilitate  Iturbide,  along  with  other  Latin 
American  nineteenth-century  dictators.  In  his 
carefully  documented  study.  Professor  Robert¬ 
son  concludes  that  Iturbide’s  prime  motivation 
was  resentment  at  the  slowness  of  his  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  Spanish  army.  It  was  so  much 
easier  to  proclaim  himself  Emperor  Agustin  I. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 


^  Elmer  Berger.  A  Partisan  History  of  fuda- 
ism.  New  York.  Devin-Adair.  1951.  xvi 
142  pages.  $3. 

A  Reform  rabbi,  the  executive  director  of  The 
American  Council  for  Judaism — which  rejects 
Zionism  and  Jewish  nationalism — wrote  this 
highly  polemic  book.  It  tries  to  prove  histori¬ 
cally  that  the  pure  “religionists”  are  the  only 
true  Americans  of  Jewish  faith.  There  are 
many  more  history  books  available  which 
prove  that  the  “nationalistic”  approach  to 
Judaism  is  correct. 

Like  Paul  Hutchinson,  editor  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century,  who  wrote  the  Foreword,  the 
author  is  for  amalgamation  (of  all  minori¬ 
ties?)  and  against  the  new  State  of  Israel. 
Since  Hitler  did  not  succeed  in  solving  the 
age-old  Jewish  problem,  though  he  had  mil¬ 
lions  of  European  Jews  slaughtered,  I’m  quite 
sure  that  this  book  will  not  be  able  to  prevent 
the  continued  growth  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  Nation.  And  good  Americans 
will  continue  to  support  them,  as  the  Irish, 
Italians,  Greeks,  Catholics,  and  many  other 
minorities  in  the  U.  S.  A.  have  done  for  senti¬ 
mental  or  humanitarian  reasons,  without  any 
reflection  on  their  loyalty  to  our  country. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


*  Henry  L.  Roberts.  Rumania.  Political 
Problems  of  an  Agrarian  State.  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1951. 
xiv  4"  414  pages.  $6. 

Professor  Roberts’  well-supported  thesis  is 
that  Rumania’s  inter-related  politico-economic 
tribulations  have  resembled  those  of  all  Eastern 
European  countries  including  Russia  in  so 
far  as  they  result  from  the  influence  of  West¬ 
ern  institutions  on  a  comparatively  undevel¬ 
oped  country.  The  attempted  remedies  of  lati- 
fundiary  expropriation,  farm  credits,  indus¬ 
trialization,  and  protective  tariffs  have  never 
succeeded  in  raising  the  numerically  dominant 
peasantry  from  their  depressed  state.  Now 
Rumania’s  position  is  still  her  historic  one,  in 
the  orbit  of  a  great  power,  but  this  time  with 
a  politico-economic  program  imposed  by  an 
alien  ruler  whose  own  responses  to  the  global 
impact  of  Western  industrial  civilization  have 
been  conditioned  by  and  for  circumstances 
similar  to  Rumania’s. 

The  welcome  sobriety,  sanity,  and  objec¬ 
tivity  of  Roberts’  presentation  may  well  have 
a  leavening  effect  on  all  considerations — past, 
present,  and  future — of  Rumanian  political 
and  economic  history. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Oklahoma  City,  Of^la. 

^  F.  E.  Halliday.  A  Shakespeare  Companion, 
1550-1950.  New  York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
1952.  xiv-}-742  pages  -|-  33  plates.  $8.50. 
This  is  a  most  useful  volume,  both  to  the 
Shakespearean  and  the  non-Shakespearean.  It 
includes  all  the  major  and  most  of  the  minor 
facts  about  Shakespeare  and  his  milieu,  to¬ 
gether  with  articles  on  Shakespearean  scholar¬ 
ship,  a  brief  but  useful  bibliography,  and  a 
number  of  helpful  pictures. 

Spot  checking  has  failed  to  reveal  serious 
errors  and  omissions,  although  it  is  perhaps 
surprising,  at  least  to  an  American,  to  find 
Kittredge’s  omitted  from  the  list  of  most  im¬ 
portant  twentieth-century  editions.  The  con¬ 
cise,  factual  writing,  the  up-to-dateness  of  the 
scholarship,  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
give  to  this  book  a  value  beyond  that  of  any 
other  Shakespeare  manual. 

fohn  M.  Raines 
University  of  Oklahoma 


^  Who's  Who  in  Switzerland,  1950-51. 
H.  and  E.  Girsberger,  eds.  Zurich.  Central 
European  Times.  1952.  xiv  752  2-coI. 
pages.  52  Sw.  fr. 

The  flood  of  Who's  Whos,  big  and  little,  lim- 
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itcd  by  geography  or  profession  or  limited 
only  by  degree  of  eminence,  grows  steadily 
stronger.  Most  of  these  biographical  diction¬ 
aries  have  some  value,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
thoroughly  good  ones.  The  editors,  a  well- 
known  Zurich  publisher  and  his  lawyer  wife, 
credit  Dr.  Stephen  Taylor,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  biennial  WAo's  WAo  in  Central  and 
East  Europe,  with  the  idea  of  the  work  and 
with  valuable  assistance;  and  it  is  evident  that 
Taylor’s  Who’s  Who,  which  is  put  out  by  the 
same  publisher,  has  been  in  various  respects  a 
model  for  theirs. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  book  appears  in 
English.  This  makes  it  more  widely  useful 
than  German  or  French  would  have  been.  The 
English  is  almost  invariably  good,  but  there 
are  a  few  slips,  like  “Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Art”  (for  “Arts”),  which  have  no  importance. 
The  unfortunate  American  practice  of  calling 
our  secondary  schools  “High  Schools”  has 
caused  much  confusion  in  other  countries, 
and  the  translation  here  of  “Technische  Hoch- 
schule”  by  “Technical  High  School”  is  mis¬ 
leading.  T^e  book  has  a  general  index  in  three 
languages,  which  increases  its  accessibility.  If 
it  had  also  a  geographical  index  (it  includes 
Swiss  nationals,  Swiss  citizens  living  abroad, 
and  foreigners  living  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as 
residents  of  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein), 
it  would  be  still  more  valuable. 

Some  3,300  individuals  are  listed.  Besides 
the  biographical  section  there  is  a  catalogue  of 
organizations,  more  than  1,900  of  them,  cul¬ 
tural,  scientific,  educational,  literary,  religious, 
political,  social,  industrial,  and  other,  with 
names  of  their  officials.  Errors  arc  infrequent 
and  coverage  seems  reasonable.  R.  T.  H. 

^  The  World  of  Learning.  1952.  London. 

Europa.  4th  ed.,  1952.  xii  952  2-col. 

pages.  $14  (u.s.). 

This  valuable  cultural  reference  work  has 
been  published  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  years 
since  1947.  It  is  now  double  its  original  size, 
and  in  both  matter  and  manner  it  is  one  of 
the  most  responsible  books  of  its  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Our  previous  notices  (B.  A.  23:2,  p.  190; 
24:4,  p.  420)  have  indicated  its  contents  and 
procedures  in  some  detail.  The  new  edition 
devotes  14  pages  to  UNESCO,  and  consider¬ 
able  space  to  each  of  some  130  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  supplies  data  on  76  separate  countries 
arranged  alphabetically,  giving  statistics  as  to 
their  learned  societies,  research  institutions,  li¬ 
braries,  museums  and  art  galleries,  universities, 
other  educational  centers,  and  educational 
organizations. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  next  edition 
is  to  have  an  index  of  names,  the  need  for 
which  we  stressed  in  our  first  mention  of  the 
work. 

R.  T.  H. 


*  Leonard  Feeney.  London  Is  a  Place.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Ravengate  Press.  1951.  189  pages.  $3. 
One  enters  London  Is  a  Place  through  a  chap¬ 
ter  called  “The  Fog.”  It  is  doubtful  whether 
many  readers  will  find  that  the  latter  lifts, 
although  amidst  the  hazy  environment  of 
overly  generalized,  subjective  judgments — 
“London  is  a  place.  Berlin  is  an  idea.  Paris  is 
both  a  place  and  an  idea” — a  few  dry  chuckles 
may  be  heard. 

Actually,  the  title  is  misleading.  London 
largely  serves  to  permit  the  author,  a  Catholic 
priest,  to  express  his  conservative,  personal- 
istic  viewpoints  concerning  theology,  people 
on  park  benches,  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Lon¬ 
don  writers,  and  to  conclude  with  a  seemingly 
casual  story  of  how  King  Edward  VII  passed 
away  in  a  manner  “quite  satisfactory”  to  the 
eminent  Catholic  Father  Vaughan,  who,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  of  the  English 
Church,  was  the  last  divine  to  see  the  King 
when  he  was  dying. 

Believing,  as  he  indicates  he  does,  that  it 
is  the  business  of  his  Church  to  save  souls 
rather  than  improve  social  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  a  secular  city.  Father  Feeney 
makes  good  use  of  London  to  create  good  will 
toward  his  faith. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  R.  A.  Lochore.  From  Europe  to  New 
Zealand.  Wellington,  N.  Z.  Reed.  1951. 
112  pages  8  plates.  10/6. 

This  monograph  was  prepared  for  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  The 
author  examines  the  origins  of  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  European  aliens  residing  in  New  Zealand 
in  1950.  They  are  sub-divided  into  five  groups 
— namely.  North,  South,  West,  Centrd,  and 
East  Europeans.  How  this  flow  of  immigration 
started  and  how  well  it  has  succeeded  in  merg¬ 
ing  with  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  strain  is  the 
theme  of  the  book.  The  last  war  also  brought 
along  its  quota  of  displaced  persons.  On  the 
whole  the  country  has  succeeded  in  assimilat¬ 
ing  these  Europeans  without  undue  difficulty. 
They  have  been  an  asset  to  New  Zealand.  For 
the  future  the  author  makes  an  appeal  for  an 
enlightened  immigration  policy. 

E.  Trenkner 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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^  Elias  Brcdsdorff.  H.  C.  Andersen  og 
Charles  Dict{ens.  K0bcnhavn.  Rosenkilde 
og  Baggers.  1951.  151  pages  -f-  H  plates. 
15  kr. 

In  1847  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  Charles 
Dickens  met  for  the  first  time,  and  they  culti¬ 
vated  a  friendship  which  culminated  in  a  five- 
week  long  visit  by  Andersen  in  Dickens’  home 
in  1857.  Subsequently  the  friendship  cooled 
rapidly,  although  there  was  never  an  actual 
break.  Elias  Bredsdorff  has  examined  careful¬ 
ly  the  documents  relative  to  this  friendship,  in¬ 
cluding  the  twenty-one  extant  letters  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  two  men  (including  ten 
unpublished  letters)  and  Andersen’s  hitherto 
unpublished  diary,  kept  during  the  period  of 
his  visit  at  Gad’s  Hill  Place.  Bredsdorff  is  able 
to  shed  much  light  on  the  literary  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  friendship,  and  he  is  especially 
successful  in  pointing  out  those  elements  in 
the  personalities  of  the  two  men  which  first 
drew  them  together,  then  allowed  them  to 
drift  apart.  There  are  thirty-one  illustrations 
and  facsimiles  of  persons,  places,  and  docu¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  friendship  of  the  two 
men.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Axel  Beck.  Le  dig  hellere  ihjel.  Kpben- 
havn.  Hasselbalch.  1952. 156  pages.  10  kr. 
This  is  a  profoundly  disturbing  book  for  those 
of  us  who  have  enjoyed  so  many  glowingly 
optimistic  reports  of  Danish  colonial  admin¬ 
istration.  According  to  the  author,  the  Danes 
in  Greenland  have  been  as  singularly  unsuc¬ 
cessful  as  other  western  European  powers  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Eskimos.  (This  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  official  reports  from 
the  Danish  Foreign  Office.)  There  is  much 
that  is  clumsy  in  the  novel  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  but  there  are  marvelous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature,  seemingly  authentic  accounts 
of  Eskimo  life,  and  many  traces  of  good  nar¬ 
rative  style. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

^  Albert  Dam.  fomfruen  og  Soldaten.  Traes- 
nit  fra  det  19.  Aarhundrede.  Kpbenhavn. 
Hagerup.  1951.  158  pages.  10.75  kr. 

As  the  subtitle  indicates,  this  narrative  is  sim- 
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pie,  direct,  gripping.  It  deals  with  the  fate 
of  a  rich  man’s  daughter  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  soldier,  marries  him,  and  follows  him 
into  a  life  to  which  she  does  not  readily  adapt 
herself.  The  black  and  white  background  of 
the  wood  engraving  is  an  apt  one  for  the 
heroine’s  life,  filled  as  it  is  with  loneliness  and 
fear,  which  is  nevertheless  alleviated  by  a  re¬ 
markable  spiritual  fortitude. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Thomas  Dinesen.  Syrenbus\en.  Kpben- 
havn.  jespersen  &  Pio.  1951.  226  pages. 
15.75  kr. 

Five  travelers,  each  of  a  different  nationality, 
are  traveling  on  a  Dutch  boat  from  Aden  to 
Suez  and  substitute  a  bit  of  Oriental  story¬ 
telling  for  the  good  Bols  in  the  ship’s  cantina. 
However,  the  tales  are  far  from  Oriental,  for 
each  is  a  mystery  story  or  a  supernatural  ad¬ 
venture.  Dinesen  is  a  good  storyteller,  and 
both  the  title  story  ( Syrenbus^en )  and  another 
captioned  Stendyssen  will  stand  up  with  the 
best  in  their  genres.  The  collection  is,  to  be 
sure,  somewhat  sensational  and  possibly  even 
unliterary;  but  the  entertainment  value  is 
enough  to  make  travelers  and  readers  alike 
forget  even  the  intense  Red  Sea  heat. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Aksel  Heltoft.  PolahJ{en.  Tre  smd  for- 
taellinger.  Kpbenhavn.  Wivel.  1951.  79 
pages.  5.25  kr. 

These  three  short  stories  about  prison  camps 
are  a  depressing  anthology  of  barbarism,  but 
there  arc  purple  patches  which  make  parts 
of  them  worth  reading.  Kaelderen,  deding 
with  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  a  cell-block 
where  a  prisoner  is  beaten  to  death,  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  successful  example  of  a  short  story  in 
which  fantasy  and  symbolism  are  used  effec¬ 
tively.  Graensen  deals  with  the  often  treated 
theme  of  the  returned  veteran.  Pola\l(en,  the 
title  story,  is  somewhat  obscure  but,  like  the 
others,  shows  many  traces  of  considerable  styl¬ 
istic  power. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 
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*  W.  L.  M.  E.  van  Lccuwcn,  cd.,  ct  al. 
Dichterschap  en  wer\eli]1{heid,  Utrecht. 
Dc  Haan.  3rd  cd.,  1951.  viii-j-479  pages, 
ill.  -f  55  plates.  18.50  fl. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  both  Northern  (Netherlands 
proper)  and  Southern  (Flanders),  and  of 
South  Africa,  from  earliest  beginnings  to  and 
including  contemporary  writers.  Though  in¬ 
tended  for  the  intelligent  layman,  it  is  a  work 
of  careful  scholarship.  An  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  appended.  The  illustrations  include  nu¬ 
merous  photographs  of  authors,  facsimiles,  and 
reproductions  of  interest  to  the  reader.  [The 
chapter  on  the  literature  of  Flanders,  by  f.  A. 
Goris,  alias  Marnix  Gijsen,  also  published 
separately,  is  reviewed  separately  in  this  issue.] 
The  discussion  of  Dutch  literature  (North¬ 
ern)  since  1880  by  the  editor,  covering  140 
pages,  is  a  remarkable  performance,  charac¬ 
terized  not  only  by  completeness  but  by  great 
critical  acuteness  and  unusual  obiectivity.  The 
chapter  on  the  literature  of  South  Africa  by 
Rob.  Antonissen  suffers  somewhat  from  brev¬ 
ity  which,  though  possibly  justified,  is  regret¬ 
table  in  view  of  general  unfamiliarity  with 
this  creative  area. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Hans  Andreus.  Muziel{  voor  Kijl^dieren. 
Amsterdam.  Windroos.  1951.  34  pages. 
2.75  fl. 

Another  number  (No.  12)  in  a  scries  intended 
to  give  outstanding  young  poets  opportunity 
for  publication,  irrespective  of  aesthetic  creed. 
The  tide  attempts  “to  catch  in  a  single  term 
the  visual  and  musical  elements  of  the  poems.” 
Some  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  poems: 
in  substance,  impressions  of  the  moment,  not 
deep  reflections;  no  punctuation  or  other  me¬ 
chanical  aids  to  understanding;  subordination 
of  meaning  to  musical  effects  by  repetition  of 
words  and  phrases  a  la  Gertrude  Stein;  much 
use  of  color  symbolism;  occasional  attainment 
of  rhythmic  excitement;  unusual,  sometimes 
sportive  metaphors  (“Streets  stand  on  end 
and  saunter  around  the  block”).  Reading 
these  poems  is  a  lively  experience. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Hans  Edinga.  De  vrouw  van  de  herfst. 
’s  Gravenhage.  Daamen.  1952.  21  pages. 
2.50  fl. 

The  ten  poems  contained  in  this  collection,  a 
remarkable  and  promising  debut,  won  for 
their  author  a  traveling  scholarship  from  the 


Netherlands  government.  Edinga  has  written 
sincere  and  effective  verse  in  rather  simple 
but  original  images,  using  traditional  forms. 
His  poems  have  gained  strength  by  concision. 
These  verses  obviously  reflect  the  deep  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  a  sensitive  personality,  now 
seen  in  retrospect. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

*  H.  W.  van  Tricht.  P.  C.  Hooft.  Arnhem. 

Van  Loghem  Slaterus.  1951.  280  pages  -j- 
16  plates.  8.90  fl. 

Poet,  historian,  prose  writer,  and  an  honest 
and  efficient  magistrate,  all  this  was  Pieter 
Corneliszoon  Hooft  (1581-1647),  Holland’s 
chief  representative  of  the  Renaissance  in  that 
country’s  Golden  Age.  And  so  he  is  presented 
by  van  Tricht.  His  book  is  the  completion  of 
the  winning  answer  in  a  contest  for  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  Het  leven  van  P.  C.  Hooft  tot  aan 
het  einde  van  zijn  huweli)\  met  Christine  van 
Erp,  conducted  by  Teyler’s  Tweede  Genoot- 
schap  in  1948. 

The  book  has  charm,  style,  authenticity  and 
perspective.  In  it  Hooft  comes  to  life  in  all 
the  aspects  of  his  personality  and  his  work, 
and  the  reader  almost  feels  himself  participat¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  gay  and  highly  cultured 
gatherings  in  the  Muiderslot,  Hooft’s  summer 
residence,  where  celebrities  from  the  literary 
and  scholarly  walks  of  life  were  accustomed 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  day. 

The  book  is  strictly  chronological,  yet  the 
author  finds  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  all 
aspects  of  Hooft’s  life,  work,  and  thought. 
Hooft  himself  emphasized  one  or  another  of 
these  in  consecutive  periods  of  his  life.  He 
started  out  as  a  lyric  poet  and  a  dramatist.  In 
later  years  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  official  duties  to  the  writing  of  his 
famous  Nederlandsche  historien,  still  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  as  the  best  prose  work  ever 
written  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  writing  his¬ 
tory  he  looked  to  Tacitus  as  the  great  example, 
as  he  took  Petrarch  for  his  master  in  poetry. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  an  epigone  in  either 
activity.  He  coined  many  new  words,  particu¬ 
larly  when  translating  from  Tacitus  by  way 
of  exercise.  With  Vondel  and  some  other  con¬ 
temporaries  he  is  chiefly  credited  with  build¬ 
ing  the  modern  Dutch  language,  in  both  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  grammar. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  quotations  are  so 
skilfully  chosen  that  they  almost  form  a  part 
of  the  text,  aptly  elaborating  and  illustrating 
the  point  under  discussion.  Every  important 
statement  is  authenticated  by  notes  and  diffi¬ 
cult  passages  in  Latin  and  seventeenth  century 
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Dutch  have  been  explained  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  An  index  of  persons,  plates,  and  a  chro¬ 
nology  of  events  supplement  the  biography. 
A  complete  edition  of  Hooft’s  works,  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  Netherlands  government,  is  being 
prepared. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  John  Vandenbergh.  Lexicon  van  het  mo- 
derne  Ameri^aans.  ’s  Graveland.  De  Drie- 
hoek.  1950.  240  pages.  6.90  fl. 

The  publication  of  this  dictionary  of  American 
colloquial  words  and  expressions  may  well 
become  an  important  milestone  in  the  history 
of  Dutch-American  literary  relations.  Ameri¬ 
can  novels,  short  stories,  and  magazines  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  among  Dutch 
readers.  Contemporary  American  authors  are 
widely  read,  either  in  the  original  or  in  trans¬ 
lation.  The  general  Dutch  reader,  as  well  as 
the  translator,  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
American  language  as  distinguished  from 
standard  English.  It  is  true  that  the  better 
Dutch-English  dictionaries  include  a  number 
of  American  words  and  expressions,  but  they 
are  insufficient  for  the  understanding  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  literature. 

It  was  therefore  a  courageous  undertaking 
to  compile  this  dictionary,  the  first  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  language  in  which  American  colloquial¬ 
isms  are  translated  by  colloquial  expressions  or 
words  in  the  other  tongue.  In  it  some  4,000 
such  American  words  and  expressions  have 
been  defined  in  corresponding  Dutch,  demon¬ 
strating  the  author’s  thorough  knowledge  of 
both  languages.  The  dictionary  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  fields  of  crime,  gambling,  the 
underworld,  sports.  Wall  Street  terms,  horse 
racing  and  business. 

A  test  made  with  Patchen’s  Sleepers  Awaf^e, 
and  with  the  popular  and  sporting  pages  of 
a  Washington  newspaper,  showed  the  diction¬ 
ary  to  be  helpful,  but  by  no  means  complete. 
The  compiler  himself  is  fully  aware  that  it 
needs  a  supplement  and  has  already  published 
one.  In  view  of  rapid  changes  in  American 
colloquial  language,  such  a  dictionary  cannot 
hope  to  keep  pace  with  developments.  A  glos¬ 
sary  of  American  words  with  English  equiva¬ 
lents  and  vice  versa  and  a  list  of  American 
abbreviations  are  valuable  features  of  this  use¬ 
ful  work.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

'  Library  of  Congress 

^  Tuuli  Reijonen.  Y/^sisiipinen  Enkeli.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1952.  141  pages.  300  mk. 
These  nine  short  stories  could  be  called  “tales 
of  lonely  lives.”  All  of  them  reveal  the  au¬ 


thor’s  sympathy  for  her  thwarted  and  mal¬ 
adjusted  creatures,  and  one  or  two  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  sensitive  analysis  of  motives  and 
by  passages  of  genuine  beauty  of  style.  The 
best  no  doubt  is  Mal(uusdl(l(i,  honored  by  an 
award  in  an  international  short  story  contest 
sponsored  by  the  New  Yorl{  Herald  Tribune. 
A  tongue-tied  woodsman  fails  wretchedly  in 
making  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  store<lerk 
from  whom  he  had  purchased  a  sleeping-bag. 
He  comes  to  a  ridiculous  and  pathetic  end 
when  his  hut  catches  fire  and  he  is  unable  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  slieping-bag  which 
is  all  that  links  him  with  thr  girl  he  loves. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

Marnix  Gijsen.  De  literatuur  in  Zuid- 
Nederland  seder t  1830.  Antwerp.  Stan- 
daard.  4th  ed.,  1951.  163  pages.  80  Bel.  fr. 
Besides  additional  photographs  and  numerous 
changes  in  the  original  text,  this  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  a  work  first  published  be¬ 
fore  the  war  contains  a  new  chapter  describ¬ 
ing  developments  since  1940.  The  author 
makes  no  claim  to  historical  completeness,  and 
many  deserving  writers  are  summarized  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  Yet  this  compact  work  gives 
a  clear,  connected  survey  of  Dutch  literature 
in  Belgium,  analyzing  such  important  and 
well-known  figures  as  Conscience,  Gezelle, 
Streuvels,  van  de  Woestijne,  and  Timmer¬ 
mans.  Many  less  famous  but  nevertheless  sig¬ 
nificant  men  are  discussed  in  detail.  Marnix 
Gijsen  has  established  his  own  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  an  account  of  his  work  by 
another  hand  is  also  included.  There  is  an 
index  of  authors,  but  no  bibliography. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  Yort{^  University 

^  Urbain  van  de  Voorde.  De  gelieven. 
Antwerp.  De  Sikkel.  1951.  51  pages.  80 
Bel.  fr. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  cycle  of  love  lyrics  should 
appear  at  a  time  when  Stephen  Spender  has 
proclaimed  the  death  of  modernism.  In  Bel¬ 
gium  the  group  of  poets  who  opposed  the 
Expressionism  of  the  ’20’s  rallied  round  't  Fon- 
teintje.  Like  them,  Urbain  van  de  Voorde 
has  always  defended  the  classical  tradition,  and 
he  continues  to  follow  it  in  his  latest  volume 
of  verse.  He  has  chosen  his  “lovers”  from 
diverse  lands  and  ages,  and  there  are  such 
varied  tributes  as  those  of  Narcissus  to  Echo, 
Mary  Magdalene  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Romeo 
to  Juliet,  Marianne  von  Willemer  to  Goethe, 
and  Strindberg  to  Siri  von  Essen.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  famous  figures  in  art  and  life 
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shows  psychological  depth  and  intellectual 
breadth,  ^though  the  language  and  imagery 
occasionally  reveal  signs  of  strain. 

Seymour  L.  Flaxman 
New  YorJ(  University 

^  Pan  G.  Papaloukas.  Ho  Anthropos  pou 
mou  omoiazet.  Athenai.  Rodi.  1952.  188 
pages. 

A  collection  of  humorous  stories  told  in  the 
first  person  by  a  whimsical  character.  The  first, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume,  presents 
some  interesting  variations  on  the  old  theme  of 
identical  strangers  with  the  traditional  com¬ 
plications  caused  by  mistaken  identity.  The 
others  are  largely  incidents  playing  off  the 
foibles  and  the  slogans  of  the  present  day  in 
Greece  and  the  w’orld.  The  stories  are  light 
and  entertaining  but  they  show  real  talent  and 
a  sense  of  the  comic  possibilities  in  many  ordi¬ 
nary  situations. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Kostas  Papapanos.  Psela  sten  Aspre  Petra. 

Athenai.  Alikiotas.  1952.  148  pages. 

This  collection  of  stories  takes  its  name  from 
the  longest  tale  in  the  collection,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  mental  confusion  of  a  boy  who 
is  wanted  by  the  police  for  a  murder  and  finds 
himself  unable  to  endure,  even  with  the  aid 
of  friends,  being  an  outcast  from  society.  In  all 
of  the  stories,  many  of  which  reveal  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  war,  there  is  an  overpowering  sense 
of  the  dissension  between  the  individual  and 
life,  between  the  mode  of  living  which  he 
seeks  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  present  situ¬ 
ation,  owing  to  his  marked  inability  to  speak 
the  language  of  his  fellow  men.  They  reflect 
sharply  the  contrasts  and  the  chaos  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  but  express  little  hope  for  a  better 
future.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

^  Spyros  Xanthakes.  He  Pi^rodaphne. 

Athenai.  Maurides.  1951.  100  pages. 

These  poems  are  a  philosophical  review  of  the 
fate  of  Greece  during  the  last  decade.  Various 
cycles  treat  of  the  various  periods  and  changes 
since  the  German  invasion.  In  an  Apologia  at 
the  end,  the  author  voices  the  need  for  a  new 
spirit  in  the  world  which  will  put  an  end  to 
the  cruel  period  through  which  his  country 
has  passed  and  bring  about  an  increase  of 
human  sympathy  for  man  to  man.  The  work 
is  written  with  great  technical  skill. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 


^  Jozsef  Debreczeni.  Hideg  l{rematorium. 

Noviszid.  1950.  165  pages. 

The  author  calls  this  book  a  novel  but  basically 
it  is  a  memoir  in  which  he  records,  concisely 
and  lucidly,  his  experiences  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  of  Auschwitz.  The  book  is  an¬ 
other  documentary  work  portraying  Nazi  bru¬ 
tality.  But  even  in  the  active  and  passive  hos¬ 
tility  that  surrounded  Debreczeni,  he  retained 
his  civilized  ethical  and  intellectual  responsi¬ 
bilities;  others  became  beastly  but  he  himself 
and  a  few  more  remained  true  to  their  human 
obligations.  Passing  through  the  various  stages 
of  his  horrifying  experiences,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  objectivity  of  his  comments  and  his 
ability  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  and  non-essential  in  human  behavior  under 
subhuman  conditions. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Istvan  Latak.  Uj  elet  fele.  Noviszad.  1949. 

190  pages. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  call  Istvan  Latak 
a  proletarian  writer,  or  an  offspring  of  Maxim 
Gorky’s  art  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
Hungarian  letters  in  Yugoslavia.  As  a  rule, 
he  writes  about  the  poor  or  the  downtrodden; 
in  such  stories,  however,  the  theme  is  related 
to  the  past.  The  stories  have  a  pronounced 
regionalistic,  often  provincial  character;  they 
also  portray  the  human  spirit  as  enduring 
gray  and  rainy  weather.  The  writer  seems  to 
be  aware  of  his  limitations;  he  does  not  try 
to  say  more  than  his  creative  bent  and  mental 
horizon  allow  him  to  say.  His  style  is  rather 
unexciting.  His  views  are  never  tentative;  they 
are  based  on  an  attitude  that  diagnoses  the  ills 
and  hopes  of  society  in  the  light  of  justice  as 
he  understands  it. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Mihaly  Majtenyi.  Forro  Fold.  Noviszad. 

1950.  140  pages. 

The  art  of  the  short  story  has  its  fashionable 
and  neglected  periods.  It  seems  that  this  genre 
of  narrative  art  suffered  no  apparent  injury 
in  its  popularity  in  the  Hungarian  literary 
world  of  Yugoslavia.  Prior  to  the  Second 
World  War  Karoly  Szirmai  was  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  Hungarian  short  story  writer  in 
Yugoslavia;  at  present,  Mihaly  Majtenyi  ex¬ 
plores  most  successfully  the  possibilities  of  this 
type  of  writing.  The  seventeen  short  stories 
in  this  book  reveal  him  as  a  social-minded 
writer  with  an  aptitude  for  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  individuals  and  environments.  His  hu- 
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mor  and  mirthful  spirit  invite  a  grateful  smile 
from  the  reader,  but  he  does  not  ignore  the 
destructive  or  anxiety-producing  aspects  of 
life.  His  sense  of  composition  is  still  unde¬ 
veloped,  and  in  several  of  his  stories  the  symbol 
is  either  too  evident  or  unrecognizable.  His 
style  is  distinctly  his  own — racy  and  pliable. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Laszlo  Gal.  Otvenhet  vers.  Noviszad.  1949. 
102  pages. 

Truth  of  imagination  versus  truth  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  a  struggle  in  which  the  latter  seems 
more  successful,  characterizes  the  poems  of 
Laszlo  Gal.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
political  honesty,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  his  dominating  passion,  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Tito  and  to  the  new  Yugoslavia,  is  a 
sincere  expression  of  his  Marxian  Weltan¬ 
schauung.  The  shifting  moods  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  romantic  poets  are  missing  in  this  book;  yet, 
despite  his  emphasized  “realism,”  Gal’s  praise 
of  the  Yugoslav  constitution,  of  the  “red  star,” 
of  “Tito’s  train,”  etc.,  manifest  a  romantic 
temperament,  an  effusive  adherence  to  his  dog¬ 
matic  convictions.  Some  of  his  poems  sound 
like  versified  editorials  or  speeches.  Concerned 
primarily  with  subject-matter.  Gal’s  book  is 
obviously  not  a  really  notable  contribution  to 
poetry,  but  rather  a  commentary  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  Communist  poet  who  at  times  knows 
how  to  say  effectively  what  he  believes  in  and 
what  he  refutes.  Joseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 

^  Gyula  lllyes.  Ket  Kez.  Budapest.  1951.  39 
pages. 

Screaming  propaganda  silences  the  voice  of  the 
literary  artist  in  the  totalitarian  countries.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  creative  integrity  asserts 
itself,  despite  seemingly  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles.  Gyula  lllyes,  the  Hungarian  poet,  a 
“fellow  traveler,”  is  a  case  in  point.  His  recent 
volume  gives  more  than  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  those  who  believe  in  the  indestructibility 
of  the  creative  spirit.  The  central  theme  of  his 
quatrains  is  the  nobility  of  hands  that  work; 
in  this  instance  they  are  the  hands  of  his  father, 
a  peasant.  The  pattern  of  this  cycle  of  poems 
is  carefully  formulated,  and  while  in  parts  the 
poet  is  verbally  awkward,  his  work  shows  him 
in  a  favorable  light  and  in  definite  contrast 
with  the  uncouth  poetic  manner  of  his  Hun¬ 
garian  poetic  contemporaries  who  are  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  trapped  by  the  new 
political  and  social  system. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 


^  Istvan  Latak.  Viharos  ido!^  vetese.  Novis¬ 
zad.  1948.  72  pages. 

This  writer  of  proletarian  short  stories  applies 
an  identical  voice  in  his  verses.  He  oversim¬ 
plifies  the  cause  and  effect  of  social  forces,  and 
while  he  never  swerves  from  the  path  of  his 
revolutionary  convictions,  he  rarely  reaches  the 
core  of  his  creative  problems.  The  poems,  most¬ 
ly  rhetorical,  cannot  be  measured  by  aesthetic 
standards  primarily;  their  moving  power  is 
not  a  poetic  intention  or  state  of  mind  but  a 
search  for  a  new  world,  regardless  of  whether 
he  writes  about  nature,  himself,  his  fellow- 
men  or  the  official  ideology  of  present-day 
Yugoslavia.  His  sincerity  is  commendable;  his 
verses,  in  many  instances  pedestrian,  are  po¬ 
etically  inadequate  expressions  of  ideas  and 
feelings  around  which  he  builds  his  vision  of 
a  new  life. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  F.  Dander,  S.  J.  Summarium  Theologiae 
Dogmaticae:  De  Deo  Uno  et  Trino.  Inns¬ 
bruck.  Rauch.  1951.  60  pages.  $0.75  (u.s.). 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  work  that  one  would 
pick  up  for  a  quiet  evening  of  reflective  read¬ 
ing.  The  author’s  intention  is  to  provide  those 
preparing  for  the  priesthood  with  a  summary 
of  the  positive  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  One  and  Triune  God.  Because  of  this 
restriction  of  reading  public,  the  average  reader 
might  think  Father  Dander’s  treatment  of 
these  sublime  matters  too  skeletal.  But  the 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  an  oral  examination  at  the  end 
of  a  four-year  course,  will  be  grateful  to  the 
learned  Jesuit  for  giving  him  the  means  of 
making  a  quick  but  thorough  review  of  the 
principal  theses  of  this  part  of  theology.  Even 
the  operarius  in  vinea  Domini  desudans  will 
find  the  work  useful  in  his  ministry  of  the 
Word.  The  schematic  oudines  within  the 
covers  increase  the  worth  of  the  book  tenfold. 

Denis  Statham,  O.S.B. 

St.  Gregory's  Abbey 

Jose  Osorio  de  Oliveira.  Visao  Incompleta 
de  Meio  Seculo  de  Uteratura  Portuguesa. 
Lisboa.  Portugalia.  1950.  38  pages. 

As  one  might  expect  in  a  book  of  this  size,  one 
finds  more  names  and  dates  and  less  about 
them  than  one  would  like.  The  main  part  of 
the  book  (pp.  7-23)  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
the  development  of  Portuguese  literature  since 
the  time  of  Eqa  de  Queiroz — the  last  fifty 
years;  this  part  was  originally  in  a  special  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Diario  Popular  of  December  31, 
1949.  To  this  is  appended  an  addendum  (pp. 
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27-33),  which  was  apparently  written  as  a 
result  of  criticism  directed  at  the  original 
article  for  its  sins  of  omission.  On  pages  35-38 
we  find  a  bibliography  of  works  related  to  the 
period  and  works  discussed. 

Brief  and  summary  as  it  is,  this  book  should 
serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  those  interested  in 
learning  a  bit  about  recent  Portuguese  litera¬ 
ture  and  as  a  guide-post  to  works  about  it. 

IVm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

^  Antonio  Vieira.  Obras  Escolhidas.  IV: 
Obras  V arias  (II).  Os  Judeus  e  A  In- 
quisifao.  Antonio  Sergio,  Hernani  Cidade, 
eds.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Costa.  1951.  Ixiii  250 
pages.  25$. 

This  fourth  volume  of  the  selected  works  of 
Father  Antonio  Vieira  (1608-1697)  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  writings  on  the  Portuguese 
Inquisition  and  on  the  Portuguese  New  Chris¬ 
tians,  magnificent  pages  on  the  Jesuit’s  per¬ 
sistent  and  intelligent  defense  of  the  Jews. 

Vieira’s  reasons  for  his  campaign,  conducted 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposition,  were 
both  religious  and  political.  He  was  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Inquisition  as  such,  and  indeed 
felt  that  it  had  a  useful  and  legitimate  func¬ 
tion  to  perform;  but  he  believed  that  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Inquisition  had  veered  from  the  path 
of  orthodoxy.  He  believed  that  it  should  be 
patterned  on  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  that 
in  Portugal  as  in  Rome  the  Jews  should  be 
treated  with  gendeness,  not  threatened  with 
extermination.  He  was  aware  that  Portugal,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  was  beset 
with  enemies  on  all  sides  who  were  anxious  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom; 
it  was  not  easy  for  Portugal  to  fight  both  the 
Castilians  and  the  Dutch.  The  Portuguese 
Jews,  he  thought,  because  of  their  wealth,  their 
international  financial  connections,  and  the 
love  for  Portugal  which  they  had  preserved 
even  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  could  and 
would  gladly  give  the  country  the  support  that 
it  needed. 

Liberal  historians  ordinarily  look  upon  the 
Marquess  of  Pombal  as  the  man  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  weakening  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Portugal.  It  should  not  be  forgotten — and  this 
is  one  of  the  lessons  of  this  fourth  volume  of 
Vieira’s  works — that  the  ground  was  admir¬ 
ably  prepared  for  Pombal  (whose  motivation, 
however,  was  of  another  kind)  by  the  great 
Jesuit  priest  a  century  earlier. 

The  preface  and  notes  are  excellent. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 


^  Antonio  Dinis  da  Cruz  e  Silva.  O  Hissope. 

Poema  herdi-comico  em  8  cantos.  Jose 

Pereira  Tavares,  ed.  Lisboa.  Alvaro  Pinto. 

1950.  189  pages. 

This  edition  of  the  most  celebrated  heroico- 
comic  poem  of  Portuguese  literature  is  the  re¬ 
production  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  manu¬ 
script,  dated  1774.  The  author,  born  in  Lis¬ 
bon  in  1731,  served  as  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Rela^ao  or  Supreme  Court  of  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  where  he  died  in  1799.  Earlier  he  had 
helped  to  found  the  well-known  Arcadia,  an 
academy  of  men  of  letters  whose  history  was 
for  a  time  that  of  Portuguese  literature  itself. 

The  present  version  of  the  poem  is  not  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  the  notes  that  illustrate  it  are. 
These  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Bernardo  Xavier 
Barbosa  Sacchetti,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
author’s,  some  time  after  1777.  Needless  to 
say,  these  contemporary  explanations  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  making  clear  the  numerous 
passages  in  the  poem  which,  by  themselves, 
cannot  be  readily  understood.  By  divulging 
this  early  copy  of  the  poem,  the  editor  has  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  our  knowledge  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  work  of  art.  He  has  also  proved  that 
the  poem  was  written  before  the  author’s  de¬ 
parture  for  Brazil  in  1776. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

^  Lconel  Franca,  S.  J.  A  Crise  do  Mundo 

Moderno.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir.  3rd  ed., 

1951.  xi-|-248  pages.  Cr.  $55.00. 

Father  Leonel  Franca,  the  eminent  Brazilian 
Jesuit,  gives  here  a  forceful  and  skilfully  writ¬ 
ten  introduction  to  Catholic  philosophic 
thought  on  the  great  issues  of  contemporary 
civilization.  In  a  survey  of  what  he  calls  the 
“negative  forces’’  in  modern  civilization,  the 
author  takes  us  from  Descartes  and  Luther 
to  Kant  and  Comte,  ending  up  with  Nietzsche 
and  Marx  in  whom  he  sees  the  final  and  fate¬ 
ful  products  of  all  the  atheistic  and  material¬ 
istic  tendencies  at  work  in  European  thought 
since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  deal  with  such  thorny  questions  as 
the  conflict  (no  conflict  for  the  author)  be¬ 
tween  Science  and  Faith,  or  Christianity  and 
Labor.  On  the  latter  point  one  would  expect 
to  find  some  hints  as  to  the  kind  of  society 
in  which  the  dignity  of  labor  could  be  re¬ 
asserted.  But  the  author  sees  the  only  possible 
cure  for  our  contemporary  evils  not  in  social 
or  political  institutions  but  in  man  himself — 
in  his  faithful  acceptance  of  the  ethical  values 
of  Christianity.  Manuel  Bello 

Lisbon,  Portugal 
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**  Evgeny  Zamyatin.  My.  New  York.  Chek¬ 
hov.  1952.  xiiiH-200  pages.  $1.75. 

The  first  appearance,  in  the  language  in  which 
it  was  written  thirty-two  years  ago,  of  this 
brilliant  satirical  novel  is  an  event  in  literary 
history.  What  Huxley  and  Orwell  said  about 
dictatorship  Zamyatin  expressed  not  less  elo¬ 
quently  in  1920.  He  was  never  allowed  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  satire  on  the  “Single  State”  ruled  by 
the  “Benefactor”  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Zamyatin’s  prophetic  book  is  exceptionally 
timely  not  only  for  its  amazing  vision  of 
Stalin’s  “brave  new  world,”  but  also  for  its 
underlying  optimism.  Here  is  a  novel  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  American  stu¬ 
dent  than  the  Soviet  brand  of  “social  realism.” 

George  Lucl^yj 
University  of  Toronto 

*  Bengt  Holmqvist.  Modern  finlandssvens\ 
litteratur.  Stockholm.  Natur  &  Kultur. 
1951.  198  pages.  9.50  kr. 

Although  T.  Warburton’s  recent  volume  on 
Finlandssvens^  litteratur  1898-1948  is  more 
useful  as  a  fairly  comprehensive  reference 
work  than  Bengt  Holmqvist’s  study,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  by  far  the  more  penetrating.  He  con¬ 
centrates  his  attention  on  the  four  truly  great 
Finns  who  have  written  in  Swedish  in  our 
day,  namely,  Edith  Sddergran,  Elmer  Dik- 
tonius,  Gunnar  Bjorling,  and  Rabbe  Enckell. 
To  this  group  (as  well  as  a  few  others  in  lesser 
degree)  he  applies  the  full  force  of  his  critical 
powers  and  produces  sharp  profiles  as  well  as 
profound  stylistic  and  philosophical  analyses. 
Both  Holmqvist  and  Warburton  are  essential 
basic  tides  in  any  library  of  modern  Swedish- 
language  literature. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc1{y  Libraries 

^  Elsa  Bjorkman-Goldschmidt.  Jag  beg'dr 
efterlysning.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1951. 
259  pages.  12.50  kr. 

The  setting  for  this  warm  and  sympathetic 
story  of  the  postwar  refugee  problem  is  a  dis¬ 
placed  persons  camp  for  refugees  from  the 
East.  The  young  Swedes  who  help  the  refugees 
in  the  camp  offer  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
uprooted,  browbeaten  refugees,  and  through¬ 
out  the  story  there  is  a  note  of  optimism  in 
what  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  most  depressing 
backgrounds  conceivable.  The  denouement  is  a 
bit  unlikely,  but  the  contribution  of  the  book 
as  a  whole  to  our  knowledge  of  the  refugee 
mentality  is  unusually  significant. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


*  Hanserik  Hjertcn.  Asfaltvdgen.  En  roman 
om  det  omojliga.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 
1951.  283  pages.  15.00  kr. 

Stefan  Hamar,  a  secondary  school  pupil  about 
to  enter  the  university,  is  the  principal  figure 
in  this  psychological  story  of  youth.  The  plot 
is  rather  thin,  but  Hjerten’s  insight  into  the 
problems  of  youth  and  his  impressive  style 
(well  adapted  to  a  tale  of  a  precocious  lad) 
lend  substance  to  the  book.  Asfaltvdgen  is  one 
of  the  better  stories  of  Gymnasium  youth  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sweden  in  recent  years. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

^  Elfred  Kumm.  Under  \alla  stjdrnor.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT:s  Forlag.  1951.  15.50  kr. 

A  competent  picture  of  daily  life  in  a  Swedish 
country  parish  in  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
the  most  part,  times  were  hard  and  life  was 
a  rather  dismal  struggle,  although  an  occa¬ 
sional  flash  of  humor  relieves  the  monotony 
of  continuing  distress.  The  portrait  of  the 
minister,  a  self-righteous  autocrat  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  state,  is  particularly 
effective.  When  truly  difficult  times  come,  the 
church’s  failure  to  give  effective  leadership  is 
the  cause  of  much  unrest.  Under  Italia  stjdrnor 
is  a  moving  story  of  a  little  known  aspect  of 
life  among  humble  folk,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Aili  Nordgren.  Brinn  eld.  Helsingfors. 

Schildt.  1951.  ni  pages.  600  mk. 

In  1948  Aili  Nordgren,  a  younger  sister  of 
Sally  Salminen,  published  a  litde  tale  about 
peasant  life  in  the  Aland  Islands  under  the  title 
of  Visa  en  vdg.  The  present  volume  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  story.  It  deals  with  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  a  rural  family  on  a  small  farm  after 
the  most  promising  children  have  emigrated 
and  the  richer  peasants  begin  to  take  advantage 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  family.  The 
author  presents  her  case  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  injustice  which  the  little  farmer  must 
endure,  and  both  her  characters  and  her  narra¬ 
tive  are  developed  in  strong  and  certain  lines. 
There  are  some  pleasing  glimpses  of  nature 
as  revealed  in  the  Aland  Islands  to  relieve  the 
sternness  of  the  social  theme. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

^  Solveig  von  Schoultz.  Ndrmare  ndgon. 
Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  och  Widstrand. 
1951.  170  pages.  10  kr. 

Hosianna,  a  delightful  tale  of  childhood,  is  by 
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far  the  best  of  five  short  stories  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  novellers.  Solveig  von  Schoultz  reveals 
here  a  rare  gift  of  grasping  a  situation  in  life 
and  interpreting  it  through  a  sort  of  wordless 
dialogue  between  animate  and  inanimate 
things.  The  other  four  stories  reveal  much  the 
same  sort  of  approach,  but  none  are  as  well 
adapted  to  this  technique  as  is  the  story  of  a 
child.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Nils  Ferlin.  Kejsarens  papegoja.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1951.  101  pages.  9.50  kr. 
Ferlin’s  latest  volume  of  poetry  is  somewhat 
uneven,  and  there  are  many  notes  of  bitterness 
— complaints  of  lack  of  inspiration  and  the 
advance  of  age.  Most  of  the  pieces  in  this  col¬ 
lection  are  of  a  rather  personal  character,  and 
there  are  a  few  which  show  Ferlin’s  old  touch, 
some  which  might  even  tempt  the  composer. 
On  the  whole,  it  might  have  been  better  had 
Ferlin  waited  and  winnowed  before  publish¬ 
ing  this  volume. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Sven  Lidman.  Gossen  i  grottan.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Natur  &  Kultur.  1952.  303  pages. 
17.50  kr. 

Although  the  lad  in  the  title  is  not  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  in  this  first  volume  of  a  promis¬ 
ing  autobiography,  this  book  is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  volumes  of  child¬ 
hood  memories  published  in  any  language  in 
recent  years.  The  world  in  which  the  young 
Sven  Lidman  lived  is  fully  as  important  as 
the  life  of  the  child,  but  the  two  are  inextric- 

If 

Under  the  title  IVar  Ril/^e  ein  Don  Juan,  Wolfgang 
Schneditz  comments  in  the  weekly  Der  Standpunl{t 
on  the  inflationary  and  not  altogether  wholesome  re¬ 
cent  output  by  female  memoir  writers  who  each 
claim,  or  hint  they  were  “the  woman”  in  the  poet’s 
life.  The  following  seem  to  be  pertinent  quotable  sam¬ 
ples:  ‘‘The  indiscretions  began  about  ten  years  after 
his  death  if  we  except  the  first  book  of  that  kind  which 
already  in  1928  combined  the  memories  and  phantasies 
of  Lou  Andreas  Salome  and  in  which  the  authoress 
more  than  generously  indulged  in  quotations  beginning 
with  ‘Dear,  dear  Lou  .  .  .’  After  Lou  it  was  Ben- 
venuta  who  during  the  last  war  began  reciting  her 
relationship  to  Rilke  in  poetic  garb  and  with  a  bash¬ 
ful  look.  After  Benvenuta  (Magda  von  Hattingberg) 
.  .  .  now  comes  Lou  Albert  Lasard  and  claims  Rilke's 
intimate  love  for  herself  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
describe  in  detail  the  rather  unpleasant  divorce  affair 
which  may  have  resulted  principally  from  her  openly 
and  proudly  admitted  relationship  with  the  poet.” 


ably  interwoven.  The  older  members  of  the 
Lidman  family  present  a  remarkable  tableau 
of  late  nineteenth  century  bourgeois  culture 
in  Sweden.  One  of  the  most  striking  elements 
is  the  family  loyalty  of  the  Lidmans,  particu¬ 
larly  as  revealed  in  the  personalities  of  Rudolf 
Lidman,  the  author’s  father,  and  Sam  Lidman, 
the  author’s  uncle.  The  latter  was  almost  as 
important  in  the  young  boy’s  life  as  the  former. 
Gossen  i  grottan  is  perhaps  inferior  to  “The 
Servant-Woman’s  Son,”  but  it  has  a  good 
chance  of  winning  a  similar  place  in  Swedish 
literature.  It  belongs  in  any  library  which  in¬ 
cludes  basic  literary  works  in  Swedish. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Nikolay  Gogol.  Strashna  Pomsta.  Winni¬ 
peg.  Ukrainian  Book  Club.  1952.  146 
pages.  $1.50. 

This  small  volume  published  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Gogol  contains  Ukrainian  transla¬ 
tions  of  three  stories  from  the  “Evenings  on 
a  Farm  near  Dikanka.”  Two  translations  are 
by  A.  Kharchenko  and  one  by  Maksym  Ryl- 
sky,  an  outstanding  Soviet  Ukrainian  poet. 
The  book  has  been  edited  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Rudnyc’kyj  of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
who  has  written  an  excellent  introduction  on 
the  position  of  Gogol,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
conscious  Ukrainian  writing  in  Russian.  His 
analysis  is  impartial  and  deserves  consideration 
by  all  students  of  Gogol,  whether  Russian  or 
Ukrainian. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

If  K 

“The  publisher,  who  must  take  into  account  con¬ 
ditions  just  as  they  are  today  (and  not  as  he  wishes 
they  were,  or  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago),  might 
feel  compelled  by  the  present  situation  to  turn  his 
back  on  a  field  such  as  the  humanities.  If  nevertheless 
he  still  devotes  himself  to  that  field,  he  does  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  destiny  of  our  culture  is 
closely  related  to  the  future  of  the  humanities.  In 
English  they  call  the  Geisteswissenschaften  ‘humani¬ 
ties.’  If  our  Occidental  civilization  is  to  last,  then 
also  the  sciences  of  and  about  man,  his  history,  soul, 
thought,  language,  literary  and  artistic  creations  and 
aspirations  to  create  lasting  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  order  will  have  a  new  blossoming,  a  new 
fortification  in  surroundings  reformed  out  of  de¬ 
pression.  Then  the  mediator  and  bearer  of  this  man’s 
knowledge  of  himself,  the  geisteswissenschaftliche 
Buck,  will  again  find  living  conditions  which  today 
have  been  withdrawn  from  it  to  a  terrifying  extent.” 

C.  L.  Lang  in  Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Progress  Report 

Stephen  Spender’s  article  on  British  writing 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  the  second 
in  a  scries  surveying  the  situation  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  national  literatures  throughout  the 
world  for  the  period  coinciding  with  Boo\s 
Abroad’s  Silver  Jubilee.  Made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  this 
investigation  was  inaugurated  in  our  Autumn 
1952  issue  with  Sean  O’Faolain’s  refwrt  on 
the  Irish  scene.  Scheduled  for  publication  in 
the  next  three  issues  of  the  present  volume  are: 
Claude-Edmonde  Magny  (France),  Arturo 
Barea  (Spain),  Gleb  Struve  (Russia),  Joseph 
Wittlin  (Poland),  Pierre  H.  Dubois  (Hol¬ 
land),  Gunnar  Brandell  (Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries),  Lucien  Christophe  and  Hermann  Tcir- 
linck  (Belgium),  Max  Rychner,  Weber-Perret 
and  Henri  de  Ziegler  (Switzerland),  Fried¬ 
rich  Torberg  (Austria),  and  Joseph  Rcmcnyi 
(Hungary).  Further  contributors  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  later  issues. 

C  orrespondence 

Dear  Sir: 

Julian  Marias  in  his  Spain  is  in  Europe  (B.A. 
26:3)  has  made,  in  his  own  words,  a  “sincere, 
thoughtful  commentary”  on  my  Dictatorship 
and  Literature  in  the  Spanish  World  (B.  A. 
25:3).  I  intend  to  reply  in  the  same  spirit, 
confining  myself  to  what  I  consider  the  crucial 
()oints  at  issue. 

My  list  of  intellectuals,  both  in  Spain  and 
in  exile,  was  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  nor 
would  space  limitations  have  permitted  such 
a  list  in  my  article.  I  am  grateful,  therefore, 
to  Sr.  Marias  for  rounding  out  my  necessarily 
“deficient  information.” 

Sr.  Marias  assures  us  that  today  in  Spain 
almost  all  the  names  of  intellectuals  who  sided 
with  the  Republic  may  be  safely  mentioned  in 
print,  but  he  docs  admit  that  this  “might  [not] 
have  been  true  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.”  Why 
the  almost  and  why  the  might?  Is  it  true  that 
even  today  there  arc  still  some  names  forbid¬ 
den.?  Isn’t  Sr.  Marias  sure  enough  of  what 


was  true  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  to  omit  the 
might? 

I  am  not  as  sanguine  as  Sr.  Marias  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  effect  of  a  political  regime  is 
“a  relatively  superficial  phenomenon”  which 
“leaves  untouched  the  deepest  strata  of  so¬ 
ciety.”  Would  that  it  were  so!  However,  this 
description  is  not  applicable  to  the  Franco 
regime — despite  its  sporadic  loosening  of  re¬ 
strictions — for,  as  Sr.  Marias  himself  stresses, 
the  emigration  from  Spain  was  considerable, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  As  I  see 
it,  this  signifies  a  profound  effect  on  all  strata 
of  society. 

I  did  not  affirm  that  “Spain  has  lost  for  all 
time  whatever  pre-eminence  she  once  had  [in 
the  intellectual  sphere].”  I  did  say  that  at 
present  such  would  seem  to  be  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  and  enduring  influence  of  Franco.  The 
difference  may  be  small  but  it  is  important. 
For  my  statement  does  not  mean,  as  Sr.  Marias 
so  pessimistically  interprets  it,  that  “Spain  is 
finished.”  It  docs  mean  that,  if  present  con¬ 
ditions  persist  long  enough,  intellectual  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  Spanish  world  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  pass  permanently  to  another  Spanish- 
languagc  area.  I  can  not  foresee  Spain’s  future 
precisely,  but  let  me  assure  Sr.  Marias  in  all 
sincerity  that  I  would  be  very  happy  to  be 
proven  wrong  in  my  prognosis. 

The  crucial  difference  between  Sr.  Marias’ 
ideas  and  mine  about  politics  and  intellectual 
freedom  can  perhaps  be  stated  as  follows:  He 
feels  that  there  has  never  been  any  necessary 
coincidence  between  “intellectual  flowering” 
and  “good  regimes,”  that  true  genius  will  un¬ 
fold  whatever  the  obstacles.  This  may  be  so, 
especially  in  regard  to  pure  literature  and  spec¬ 
ulative  thought.  I  prefer  to  believe,  however, 
that  today  it  lies  within  the  power,  even  more, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  “good”  governments  to 
make  possible  a  free  climate  for  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  growth  of  the  individual.  Given 
these  differences,  it  is  obvious  that  Sr.  Marias’ 
vision  of  Spain  and  mine  can  not  be  the  same. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 


Periodicals  at  Large 

FfCnch  France-Asie,  Vin:72,  73,  74. — J.  R.  Thome  on  Vic¬ 

tor  Hugo;  Situation  de  I'intellectuel  dans  Us  dimo- 


Les  AnnaUs  Conferencia.  LIX;21,  22,  23. — Marcel 
Thicbaut  on  the  Boswell  papers;  Francis  Ambriere  on 
Bernanos’  play  Dialogues  des  Carmelites. — Rene  Lalou 
on  Proust’s  /ran  Santeuil;  Jean  de  la  Varende  on  his 
Nez  de  cuir. — Marcel  Thicbaut  on  Emmanuel  Berl’s 
Sylvia. 

Annales  de  I’Institut  d'Etudes  Occitanes.  15  Mai 
1952. — Espnt  de  la  recherche  occitaniste,  Charles  P. 
Bru. 

le  bayou.  No.  51. — Andre  Druellc  on  Guy  Lavaud. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XIV:  139,  140. — En  relisant 
Victor  Hugo  ...»  Gustave  Thibon. — Sur  un  nouveau 
Peguysme,  Henri  Massis;  Jaco  on  Andre  Fran?ois- 
PonceL 

Us  cahiers  de  la  pleiade.  XIIlrAutomne  1951-Prin- 
temps  1952. — Message  pour  Valery  Larbaud,  Saint- 
John  Perse;  Benjamin  Constant  et  "Cecile,"  Marcel  Ar- 
land;  De  I’engagement  considere  comme  une  demission 
(on  Gide’s  Journal  1942-1949),  Claude  Elsen;  Franz 
Kafka  h  travers  ses  lettres.  Max  Brod. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XXX1X:311,  312. — Special  section, 
Hugo  demeure,  Lcon-Gabriel  Gros,  Denis  Saurat,  Jean 
Tortcl;  "Moliere"  ou  “Mulier"?  Jean  Larnac;  Marie- 
Josephe  Rustan  on  Jean  Cayrol;  Jean  Tortcl  on  Valery 
Larbaud;  Lcon-Gabriel  Gros  on  Eluard’s  Premiere  an- 
thologie  vivante  de  la  poesie  du  passe. — La  pensee 
medievale  et  le  monde  moderne,  Rene  Huyghe;  De 
I’ordre  i  I’inquietude  dans  la  pensee  medievale,  Georges 
Duby. 

Chronique  SociaU  de  France.  LX:2. — Jubilee  issue: 
1900-1950,  etapes  sociales  catholiques. 

Critique.  VI11:61,  62. — Georges  Bataille  on  A.  E. 
(George  Russell);  Gabriel  Vcnaissin  on  Colette. — 
Mallarme  et  V experience  litteraire,  Maurice  Blanchot; 
D  Jon  Grossman  on  Eugene  Jolas. 

Documents.  1952:6-7,  8. — Issue  devoted  to  Alle- 
magne  et  nationalisme ,  articles  by  Walter  Dirks,  Karl 
O.  Paetel,  et  al. — A  la  recherche  d’une  litterature  alle- 
mande,  Louis  Clappier;  Gerd  Vielhaber  on  Rolf  Bongs. 

Esprit.  XX  :7,  8-9. — Henri  Marrou  on  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee. — Special  section,  Le  Canada  franfois. 

Etudes.  Aout,  Septembre  1952. — Les  ecrivains  aux 
pieds  de  I’Eucharistie,  Paul  Claudel ;  articles,  by  Pierre 
Mesnard,  Auguste  Valcnsin,  Jean  Riverain  and  Pierre 
Humbert,  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  Jean  Mauduit  on 
Bernanos’  Dialogues  des  Carmelites. — Valery  Larbaud 
ou  la  revanche  de  la  mesure,  Marius-Fran?ois  Guyard; 
Panorama  du  vingtieme  siecU  musical,  Bernard  Ga- 
voty;  Le  plan  des  "Pensees”  de  Pascal  est-il  vraiment 
retrouve?  Andre  Blanchet. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XX:2-3. — La  science  et  Us 
humanites,  P.  de  Bethune;  Pascal  et  la  machine  arith- 
metique,  Joseph  Fonsny. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  Vll:l-2. — Special  series 
of  articles.  La  philosophie  aux  Etats-Unis. 

Federation.  IX:89. — Antony  Babel  on  Sismondi. 


craties  populaires  (11),  Czeslaw  Milosz;  La  langue 
vietnamienne  dans  la  poesie  du  XVll^  siicU,  V.-L. — 
Milosz  cont. — Trois  cents  ans  de  litres  franfais  sur 
I'Extreme-Onent  (1651-1951),  Ferrcol  de  Ferry. 

La  Gazette  des  Lettres.  VIII  :22,  23. — Robert  Kanters 
on  Marcel  Proust;  Etat  present  des  lettres  alUmandes, 
Francois  Erval;  Un  demi-sUcU  de  litterature  ameri- 
caine,  Gilbert  Sigaux. — Blaise  Cendrars  on  his  Mo- 
ravagine;  Le  bilan  de  la  jeune  critique,  Francois  Erval; 
tributes  to  the  late  Charles  Plisnier;  Robert  Kanters  on 
Radiguet;  Gilbert  Sigaux  on  Jean  Cayrol. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  VI :3. — Victor  Hugo, 
constant  ami  de  la  Gr2ce,  Roger  Milliex;  G.  Gcralis  on 
Manolis  Anagnostakis  and  Takis  Varvitsiotis,  "poites 
de  T hessalonique" ;  Sahinis  on  Costas  Ouranis. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  VII:72,  73,  74. — E.  Beau  de 
Lomcnie  in  memoriam  Emile  Bure;  Bernard  Simiot 
on  Bernanos’  Dialogues  des  Carmelites. — Ou  en  est 
Zola?  Armand  Lanoux. — Madame  d’Epinay  et  Grimm, 
Gonzague  True. 

Inter-Auteurs.  No.  107. — 0«  va  le  cinema?  Charles 
Merc;  La  Societh  Italiana  degli  Autori  ed  Editori, 
Antonio  Ciampi. 

id.  II;8. — Special  issue,  La  poesie  et  son  public,  state¬ 
ments  by  contemporary  poets  collected  by  Andre 
Miguel. 

Le  Journal  des  Poetes.  XXII  :6. — Lope  de  Vega,  poite 
lyrique,  Louis  Guillaume;  Louis  Dubrau  on  Edmond 
Vandercammen’s  La  porte  sans  memoire;  Marcel  Le- 
comte  on  Emile  Cioran;  L’imaginaire  en  poesie  selon 
Bachelard,  Edmond  Humeau;  symposium  Le  pobte 
doit-il  etre  de  son  temps?  cont. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  XLVI:4. — Des  fins  de  I’etude 
des  langues  vivantes,  F.  Bcrg^;  Vocabulaire  et  physio- 
logie,  R.  Michca;  Sur  la  trace  d'un  Shak^espeare  in- 
connu.  IV:  Shal^espeare  a  Milan,  G.  Lambin;  La  po¬ 
litique  de  I’enseignement  en  Italie  contemporaine,  Char¬ 
lotte  Renauld. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  XIII:  454,  455,  456. — Book  re¬ 
views. — Aspects  et  vaUur  de  la  litterature  de  la  France 
d’Outre-mer,  Aime  Depuy. — Madeleine  le  Bras  on 
John  Dewey. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  VI  :3. — La  composition  de 
"Polyeucte,"  Charles  Dcdcyan;  Bernadin  de  Laredo 
et  la  "Subida  del  Monte  Sion,"  R.  Hoornaert. 

Liberte  de  I’Esprit.  No.  33. — Le  choix  de  Faust,  Jean 
Founault;  Malraux  Salle  Gaveau  (on  his  address  during 
final  session  of  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom,  Paris). 

Litres  de  France.  III;5,  6. — Georges  Duhamel,  et  al., 
on  Maurice  Maeterlinck. — Henry  Muller  on  Henri 
Troyat. 

MarginaUs.  VII:Avril-Mai-Juin,  Juillet-Aofit-Sept. 
1952. — Short  stories  on  common  topic  La  nuit  by  Al¬ 
bert  Ayguesparse,  Constant  Burniaux,  et  al. — Raymond 
Queneau,  poete,  Jean  de  Beucken;  Introduction  h  Henri 
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Michaux,  Jacques  Meuris;  Arthur  Haulot  on  Jean  de 
Beucken. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1067,  1068,  1069. — Petites 
Snigmes  baudelairiennes ,  Jacques  Crepet,  Claude  Pi- 
chois;  Adrienne  Monnier,  Pierre  Klossowski  on  Walter 
Benjamin;  Le  narrateur  (Reflexions  i  propos  de  V oeuvre 
de  Nicolas  Lesl(ov),  Walter  Benjamin  (t). — L’expe- 
rience  de  I’oeuvre,  Gaetan  Picon;  Jean  Paris  on  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal;  Maurice  Nadeau  on  Proust’s 
posthumously  published  Jean  Santeuil. — Imposture  et 
authenticite  dans  I’oeuvre  de  Bernanos,  Dina  Dreyfus; 
Francis  Carco  et  le  gout  du  malheur,  Andre  Ncgis. 

Notre  Europe.  111:15. — Special  issue,  Le  cinema 
europeen. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  IV:37,  38. — Merleau-Ponty  et 
la  decomposition  de  I'idealisme,  Jean  T.  Desand. — 
Gerard  Milhaud  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  22. — Special  section  in 
memoriam  Mgr.  Beaussart. 

Preuves.  Nos.  16,  17,  18-19. — Le  sens  de  nos  vies 
ou  VEurope,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny  on  George  Orwell;  La  litterature  encagee, 
George  Orwell  (t);  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  Paris 
festival  L’oeuvre  du  XX^  sihle  by  Jean  Guchenno, 
Allen  Tate. — Alfred  Rosmer  on  John  Dewey;  French 
translation  of  Alexander  Blok’s  1921  memorial  ad¬ 
dress  Pouchl^ine  et  la  "plehe";  Rene  Tavernier  on 
Marguerite  Yourcenar’s  Memoires  d’Hadrien. — La 
mappemonde  de  Ponge,  Michel  Carrouges;  Mario  Mau- 
rin  on  Andr6  Suares;  Nicolas  Baudy  on  Proust’s  Jean 
Santeuil;  Alfred  Rosmer  on  John  E)ewey;  symposium 
L'Amerique  devant  sa  conscience,  Upton  Sinclair,  et 
al.;  Gustav  Stern  on  Ernst  von  Salomon;  Wladimir 
Weidlc  on  Hermann  Broch  and  Felix  Hartlaub. 

Psyche.  VII  :69. — La  psychanalyse  devient  construc¬ 
tive.  Frederick  A.  Weiss. 

Quo  Vadis.  V:47-48-49. — Souvenirs  sur  Lx>uis  Man- 
din,  Auriant;  Souvenirs  d’un  homme  de  lettres,  L.- 
Alfred  Maury;  Paul  Bay  on  Jean  de  Boschcre;  Gto 
Vallis  on  L6on  Bloy;  Le  pessimisme  d'Anatole  France, 
A.  Baillot. 

Relations.  Xll:139,  140,  141. — La  vocation  de  I’Uni- 
versite  Laval,  Ferdinand  Vandry;  L’intellectuel  devant 
le  message  du  Christ  (//),  Marcel  Clement. — Albert 
Plante,  S.  J.,  on  the  recent  (Canadian)  Congris  de  la 
Langue  fran^aise. — La  critique  litthraire,  Pierre  Angers, 
S.  J. 

Rencontre.  111:14. — Georges  Haldas  on  Anne  Per¬ 
rier’s  book  of  verse  Selon  la  nuit;  Mort  et  resurrection 
de  la  critique  (//),  Georges  Mounin;  A  propos  de  Jean 
de  Boschhre,  Guy  Lavaud. 

La  Revue  de  Culture  Europeenne.  11:3. — Portrait 
de  I'Europe,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  La  Renaissance 
et  la  civilisation  europeenne,  Giovanni  Papini;  Gino 
Lupi  on  the  Roumanian  writer  Tudor  Arghezi;  Moche 
Lazar  on  Ruben  Dario. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  XII  :3,  4. — Le  portrait 
litteraire,  J.  Segond;  L’oeuvre  de  M.  Levi  Della  Vida, 
M.  Canard;  A  propos  d’ Andre  Gide,  Claude  Delaunay. 
— Robert  Ellrodt  on  Montaigne;  Pierre  Grenaud  on 
Jules  Roy. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfoise.  XI :7,  8,  9. — Hommage 
a  Jean  de  Boschbre,  eds.;  Andre  Franfois-Poncet  h 
I’Academie,  Pierre  Macaigne;  Pour  le  cinquantenaire 


de  "Pelleas,”  Jean  Roy;  Valery  Larbaud,  vieil  Euro¬ 
peen,  Luc  Estang. — Louis  Guilloux,  pohe  de  la  souj- 
france,  Jean  Bloch-Michel. — Dominique  Darn^  on 
Jean  Rostand;  Paul-Andre  Lesort  on  Jean  Cayrol. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XV:  1 50,  151. — Special  issue, 
Peintres  et  sculpteurs  d’Egypte,  17  articles  and  92  illus¬ 
trations. — Le  genie  de  Victor  Hugo,  Jean-Bertrand 
Barrcre;  Victor  Hugo  et  "Les  Orientales,”  Moenis 
Taha  Hussein;  Rendons  justice  i  la  litterature  arabe, 
Abdel  Rahman  Sedky. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  V:2. — Volonte  et  hasard  dans 
les  arts  plastiques,  Michel  Thcry;  Theatre  Jrangais  et 
theatre  russe:  Esquisse  comparative  du  jeu  de  I’acteur, 
Olga  Brada2. 

La  Revue  Franqaise.  IV:38,  V:39. — Articles  on  Cey¬ 
lon. — Special  issue  on  South  Africa. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  VI:20. — Issue 
devoted  to  Hume,  articles  by  T.  E.  Jessop,  et  al. 

La  Revue  Libre.  1:1. — Rupture  et  permanence  dans 
les  lettres  contemporaines ,  Marcel  Arland;  Preface  i 
un  nouveau  dictionnaire ,  Robert  Gerard. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  VIII:  6,  7-8. — Les  romans  de 
Julien  Gracq,  Victor  P.  Bol. — Special  section  Art  plas- 
tique,  art  vivant?  Henri  Van  Lier,  et  al. 

Revue  Palladienne.  No.  19-20. — L’ affaire  Gracq  et 
les  Goncourt,  Guy  Lavaud;  Le  "Vathel(”  de  Beeffford, 

A.  t’Serstevens. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I’Etranger. 
LXXVlI:7-9. — Le  social  et  I’humain  dans  la  sociologie 
durl(heimienne,  Georges  Davy;  Vers  une  theorie  socio- 
logtque  de  la  Vie,  E.  Dupreel;  Quelques  reflexions  sur 
les  Droits  de  I’Homme,  B.  Mirkine-Guetzcvitch. 

La  Revue  Theatrale.  VII  :20. — Hitherto  unpublished 
letter  to  anonymous  friend  by  Antonin  Artaud;  thirteen 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Gogol  (to  Pushkin, 
and  others) ;  Mages  et  poetes  elisabethains,  Paul  Arnold. 

Roman.  No.  8. — Par  deD  le  nihilisme.  La  jeune 
litterature  allemande,  Rene  Cannae;  the  editors  on 
Gide,  Marguerite  Yourcenar,  distinction  between  conte 
and  nouvelle. 

Syntheses.  VII:72-73,  74,  75-76. — Special  issue, 
Allemagne  1952.  Of  particular  interest  to  B.  A.  readers: 
Litterature  allemande  contemporaine ,  H.  G.  Gopfert; 
Etat  de  Part  allemand,  Carl  Linfert;  La  philosophie  en 
Allemagne  aprbs  la  guerre.  Max  Bense. — Le  rSle  de 
r intelligence  dans  I’Histoire,  Frederic  Zuckerkandl; 
Les  marginales  latines  de  Ronsard  sur  un  exemplaire 
d’Hombre,  Charles-Andre  Grouas;  Metaphysique  de 
Goya,  Marcel  Lecomte;  Andre  Bruyere  on  Gogol. — 
Special  issue,  L'Etat  d’lsrael.  Of  particular  interest  to 

B.  A.  readers:  La  litterature  israeltenne,  J.  Shannan. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  55,  56,  57. — Julien  Green  on 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  Salvador  Dali  on  his  expulsion 
from  the  Surrealist  group. — Hitherto  unpublished  let¬ 
ters  by  Mallarme;  Claude  Mauriac  on  Marcel  Proust’s 
posthumously  published  novel  Jean  Santeuil. — Special 
issue,  Guillaume  Apollinaire  1880-1918. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  1952:3,  4. — Andre  Surval  on  T.  E. 
Lawrence. — J.-J.  RufTet  on  Georges  Borgeaud;  Andr6 
Surval  on  Gilbert  Cesbron’s  Les  saints  vont  en  enfer. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Les  mots  imi- 
tatifs,  Aurclien  Sauvageot;  Le  frangais  tel  qu’on  le 
parle  au  Canada,  Charles  Bruneau. — Comment  par- 
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latent  let  Compagnons  du  tour  de  France,  G.  Gougcn- 
hcim;  La  grammaire  et  ses  avatars,  G.  Waringhien. — 
Le  franfais  en  Belgique,  Charles  Bruncau. — Les  langues 
et  les  nationalites ,  Albert  Dauzat. — L'dme  de  Lyon 
vue  a  travers  son  langage,  Joseph  Folliet;  Le  franfois 
tel  qu’on  le  parle  au  Canada,  Jacques  Madaule. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Juillet,  Aoflt-Sept.  1952. — 
Atheisme  et  revolte  chez  Camus,  Pierre  Colin;  M. 
Crubellier  on  A.  J.  Toynbee;  Gabriel  Venaissin  on 
Henry  Miller  and  on  Paul  Eluard. — Special  section, 
Culture  franfoise  sans  frontihe. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  375,  376. — Porteurs  d’esprit 
(on  the  mission  of  the  priest),  Jourdain  Bonduelle,  O.P. 
— Elie  dans  I’histoire  du  salut,  S.  J.  d’A. 

German 

Al{tion.  11:17,  18. — hf.  on  Milo  Dor’s  Tote  auf 
Urlauh;  Walter  Vix  on  the  Paris  festival  U oeuvre  du 
XX*  siMe. — Alexander  Koval  on  the  Filmfestspiele 
Berlin  1952. 

Aufhau.  Vin:7,  8,  9. — Der  Dichter  und  das  "feuitle- 
tonistische  Zeitalter"  (on  Hermann  Hesse),  Hans 
Mayer. — Literarily  irrelevant  political  polemics. — Ver- 
teidigung  der  Poesie,  Johannes  R.  Becher;  National- 
literatur  der  Gegenwart,  Alexander  Abusch. 

Auf^ldrung.  11:2. — Sinn  und  Aufgahe  der  Litera- 
turmetaphysi^.  Max  Bense;  Darwin  unter  den  Maschi- 
nen  (on  Samuel  Butler’s  Erewhon),  Carl  Hugo  Linde- 
mann. 

Begegnung.  VII:7,  8-9.— Wilhelm  Vernekohl  on 
Friedrich  Muckermann;  Der  Heilige  in  der  modernen 
Uteratur,  Georg  Hermanowski;  Vom  Geist  der  Sow- 
jetliteratur,  Jean  Lamy;  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  on 
Wilhelm  Kosch’s  Deutsches  Literaturlexil^on. — Ewiges 
Osterreich,  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia;  same  on  the  Acadc- 
mie  Fran^aise;  Gottfried  Hasencamp  on  ancient  sym¬ 
bol  and  Christian  reality  in  the  modern  drama;  Der 
amerikjanische  Realismus.  Versuch  einer  sittlichen  Wer- 
tung,  Georg  Hermanowski. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  11:2. — Heinz  Helmerking  on 
the  Swiss  poet  Karl  Scholly;  Adalbert  Welte—ein  Vor- 
arlberger  Erzdhler,  Eugen  Thurnher. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  IV:5-6,  7-8. — Zur  Bewer- 
tung  Schoner  Uteratur,  Wilhelm  Schmitz- Vel tin; 
Wahrung  des  Menschenbildes,  Ludwin  Langenfeld; 
Zersetzend?  Alfred  Franz;  Das  Niemandsland  der”Un- 
teren  Grenze"  (on  library  selection  principles),  Werner 
Dietrich;  Der  Kriminalroman,  Karl  Anders;  Ueber 
den  Wildwestroman,  Rudolf  Roder. — Die  finnische 
Uteratur  der  letzten  zwei  Jahrzehnte,  Helmut  Hen¬ 
ning;  Otto  Engelbert  on  Ernst  Jiinger’s  Der  Waldgang; 
Erich  Holtz  on  Andre  Malraux’s  Psychologie  de  Part. 

Bucherschiff.  11:7. — Helmut  Bode  on  Hermann 
Hesse’s  75th  birthday  anniversary. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1952:3. — “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXVlll:Sonderheft,  6,  7,  8, 
9. — On  Neutralitat,  Hans  Richter,  Rudolf  Alexander 
Schroder,  et  al. — Gerhart  Pohl  on  list  of  books  pro¬ 
hibited  in  Communist-ruled  Eastern  Germany;  Fritz 
Wahl  on  Ortega’s  Stern  und  Unstern  iiber  Spanien; 
C.  F.  W.  Behl  on  Zuckmayer’s  version  of  Hauptmann’s 
drama  Herbert  Engelmann. — Otto  Heuschele  on  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse. — liidtsche,  christliche  und  indtsche  Mys- 
tii^,  Walther  Eidlitz;  Verlag  und  Buchhandel,  Karl 


Rauch;  Ueber  Goethes  Gedichte,  Felix  Braun;  Jurgen 
Eyssen  on  Klaus  Mann’s  posthumously  published  auto¬ 
biography  Der  Wendepunl(t. — Ida  Friederike  Gorres 
on  Werner  Bergengruen;  Die  l^ulturpolitische  Situation 
der  Offentlichen  Biicherei,  Jurgen  Eyssen. 

Deutschunterricht  fiir  Ausldnder.  1951-52:5. — Wo 
spricht  man  das  beste  Deutsch?  Friedrich  Teichert 
(t);  Gunther  Weydt  on  Gottfried  Benn. 

Do^umente.  VIII  :3,  4. — Religioses  und  politisches 
Bewusstsein,  Jean  Lacroix;  Der  Intellectuelle  und  die 
Politic,  Pierre  Barras. — Debatte  iiber  abstraCte  Kunst, 
Pie-Raymond  Regamey. 

Das  Eigentliche  Leben.  1952:1,  2. — Eds.  on  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm  Foerster. — Vom  Spieldrang  des  Schop- 
ferischen,  Thomas  Mann;  interview  with  Inge  Scholl. 

FranCfurter  Hefte.  VII :8,  9. — Die  AujCldrung — das 
unvollendete  Geschdjt,  Walter  Dirks;  Die  Soziologen 
und  die  WirClichCcit,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Schulen 
und  Reformen.  Zur  Aufgabe  der  Bildung  in  unserer 
Zeit,  Heinrich  Bauer;  Erinnerungen  an  Karl  Kraus, 
Sigismund  v.  Radecki. — FriederiCe  Kempner,  Genie 
der  unfreiwilligen  KomiC,  G.  H.  Mostar. 

Freude  an  Biichern.  III:6,  7,  8. — Ernst  Heimeran  on 
Ernst  Penzoldt;  Was  die  AmeriCaner  aus  der 

europdischen  Gegenwartsliteratur?  (a  discussion  be¬ 
tween  H.  Kindermann,  M.  Dietrich,  E.  E.  N.);  Ernst 
Joseph  Gorlich  on  Joseph  Roth;  Katzenpredigt  fiir 
Schriftsteller,  Aldous  Huxley,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Rudolf 
Hartung,  Alfred  Polgar,  Hermann  Kesten;  H.  Kinder¬ 
mann  on  Otto  Rommel’s  Alt-Wiener  VolCsComodie. 
— Darf  der  Dichter  zugleich  KritiCcr  sein?  Hans  Egon 
Holthusen;  Norbert  Danger  on  Paula  Grogger;  Hannah 
Closs  und  das  Problem  des  historischen  Romans,  Ru¬ 
dolf  Jung;  Prof.  Kindermann  interviews  Hannah  Closs 
on  contemporary  British  writing;  Europdisches  Theater, 
H.  Kindermann. — Heimito  von  Doderer  on  Albert  P. 
Giitersloh;  Hanns  Arenson  on  Max  Rychner;  Dichtung 
und  "Neue  Weltschau,"  H.  Kindermann. 

Geist  und  Tat.  VII  :7,  8,  9. — Special  issue  on  the 
duty  to  resist  barbarism  and  tyranny,  discussed  by  theo¬ 
logians,  officers,  historians  and  lawyers. — Theater 
zwischen  Politic  und  Religion,  Jacques  Schaerf-Altner. 
— Film  zwischen  Kitsch  und  Kunst;  Werner  Wilfried 
Koch;  Der  RundfunC,  sein  Prog^amm  und  seine  Hdrer, 
Gerhard  Szeesny;  Du  und  deine  Biicher,  Rudolf  Jar- 
don. 

Der  Grosse  Entschluss.  VII:10-11,  12. — Das  Uber- 
schreiten  des  Zeitlichen.  Fine  Biicherschau,  Rupert 
Muller,  S.  J. — Iso  Keller  on  Edzard  Schaper. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1952:  7,  8. — Uteratur  und 
Uteratur  Critic,  Willi  Bredel;  interview  with  Finnish 
poet  Arvo  Turtiainen;  Erich  Sielaff  on  Heinrich  Mann’s 
Henri  Quatre  novels. — Eulenspiegel  und  Ulenspiegel, 
Erich  Sielaff;  Rene  Schwachhofer  on  Lenau. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXIII:3. — Grundsdtzliches 
zum  WerCe  Arnold  /.  Toynbees,  F.  Hampl;  Staatsauf- 
fassung  in  der  Karolingerzeit,  Th.  Mayer;  Das  po- 
litische  Testament  Richelieus,  E.  Hassingcr;  Probleme 
des  Risorgimento,  H.  Holldack. 

Hochland.  XLIV:6. — V erantwortung.  GedanCen  zur 
jiidischen  Frage,  Romano  Guardini;  Die  Dritte  Walpur- 
gisnacht  (hitherto  unpublished),  Karl  Kraus;  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Ebner  und  sein  Vater,  Robert  Braun;  Roman 
zwischen  Dichtung  und  Reportage,  Wolfgang  Gro- 
zingcr. 
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Die  Lesergilde.  August  1952. — F.  I.  D.  on  T.  S. 
F.liot  and  France. 

Merk.ur.  VI  :7,  8,  9. — Was  heisst  Denizen?  Martin 
Heidegger;  Ernst  Barlach  als  dramatischer  Dichter, 
Erich  Franzen;  Erinnerungen  an  Hofmannsthal,  Willy 
Haas;  Brasilische  Vol^tdichtung,  Jos^  Antonio  Benton; 
Gedenl^en  an  Osk,ar  Loerl(e,  Fred  Neumeyer;  Werner 
Kraft  on  Robert  Boehringer’s  Mein  Bild  von  Stefan 
George. — Goethe  und  der  Gott  des  Schrecl^ens,  Hans 
Gabriel  Falk;  Sartre  oder  die  Kunst  im  Val^uum,  Karl 
August  Horst;  Walter  Boehlich  on  the  centenary  of 
Briider  Grimm’s  Deutsches  Worterbuch. — Deutsche 
Weltliteratur,  Max  Rychner;  Horror  vacui,  Heinz 
Risse;  Max  Bense  on  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty. 

Der  Monat.  IV:46,  47. — Hellmut  Jaesrich’s  report 
on  the  Paris  festival  L’oeuvre  du  XX*  sihle;  Rene 
Fueloep-Miller  on  Dostoevsky’s  literary  remains;  Lud¬ 
wig  Marcuse’s  review  of  Klaus  Mann’s  posthumously 
published  autobiography  Der  Wendepunl^t. — Schrift- 
steller  und  Gemeinschaft,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Die 
Deutschameri leaner,  Hilde  Walter;  Marx  und  das 
Tragische,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Strindberg  in  Osterreich, 
Franz  Theodor  Csokor. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  VI  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Hans  Hermann 
Walz  on  Jean-Paul  Sartre;  Der  Dichter  und  die  Unter- 
druckjten  (indictment  of  Becher,  Brecht,  Arnold 
Zweig),  O.  de  B. — Zum  Problem  der  christlichen 
Kunst  (III),  Helmuth  Uhrig;  Hermann  Junge  on 
Gottfried  Benn. — Immo  von  Hattingberg  on  Sigmund 
Freud. — Der  Ruf  nach  dem  "Vater,”  Hans  Schwerte; 
Soren  Kierl^egaard  und  sein  Vater,  Konrad  Jutzler. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LX1II:2. — Rede  uber  Her¬ 
mann  Broch,  Erich  Kahler;  Peter  Altenberg.  Ein  Ge- 
sprdch,  Werner  Kraft. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  Juli  1952. — Das  Geistesleben — 
eine  Ideologic?  Berhard  Martin;  Edgar  Gross  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  new  Frauenoromane. 

Die  Pforte.  111:35-36,  37-38. — Stammen  die  Asen 
aus  Asien?  Felix  Genzmer;  Woher  ham  Odin-Wodan? 
Alberta  Rommel. — Kurt  Port’s  play  Am  letzten  Tag, 
followed  by  comment  Ueber  das  Drama  und  die 
weltanschauliche  Dichtung. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCV:2. — Die 
Genfer  lliasscholien,  Hartmut  Erbse. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXII :4,  5,  6. — Wiener 
Streiflichter,  Erwin  v.  Mittag. — Book  reviews. — Giro¬ 
lamo  Savonarola,  Eugenio  Garin. 

Sinn  und  Form.  IV:3,  4. — Avicenna  und  die  Aris- 
totelische  Linhe,  Ernst  Bloch. — Die  Gelegenheitsdich- 
tung,  Paul  Eluard;  Verteidigung  der  Poesie,  Johannes 
R.  Becher;  Molibre  und  das  Problem  des  Verstehens 
in  der  Welt  des  17.  fahrhunderts,  Werner  Krauss; 
Friedrich  Wolfs  Entwicklung  ols  Dramatiher,  R.  Hin¬ 
ton  Thomas. 

Theologische  Literaturzeitung.  LXXVII:5,  6,  7. — 
50  fahre  Schottischer  Theologie,  N.  H.  G.  Robinson. 
— Das  Petrusgrab  am  Vatican,  Alfons  Maria  Schneider; 
Der  Einfluss  der  Bibelwissenschaft  auf  das  Gemeinde- 
bibelwerh,  Leonhard  Fendt. — Der  manichdische  Ur- 
sprung  der  Lehre  von  den  zwei  Reichen  bei  Augustin, 
Alfred  Adam. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  VIII  :3,  4. — Pascals  Ge- 
danhen  uber  Macht  und  Recht,  Arthur  Rich. — Die 
Zwichauer  Propheten,  Thomas  Miintzer  und  die  Tdu- 
fer,  Harold  S.  Bender;  Mennonitentum  und  Pietismus, 
Ernst  Crous. 


Universitas.  VII  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Bildung  als  Begegnung 
mit  der  Wahrheit,  Helmut  Thielicke;  Emil  Preetorius 
on  modern  art;  Der  italienische  Roman  der  Nach- 
hriegszeit,  Otto  F.  Beer;  Der  Nihilismus  des  20.  fahr¬ 
hunderts  und  seine  Vberwindung  (II).  Hermann 
Rauschning. — Das  Weltbild  des  retfen  Rilhe,  Otto 
Friedrich  Bollnow;  Kritih  und  Vberwindung  der  Psy¬ 
choanalyse,  Viktor  E.  Frankl;  Anton  Bruchners  sym- 
phonisches  Werh,  Friedrich  Blume;  Vber  die  Mdglich- 
heit  von  fenseitsvorstellungen  heute,  Wilhelm  Stapel. 
— Zum  Menschenbild  der  griechischen  Plastih,  Bern- 
hard  Schweitzer;  Max  Rychner  on  Ernst  lunger’s  Fahrt 
nach  Godenholm. — Martin  Heidegger  und  die  Sprache 
der  Philosophen,  Jos6  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Die  russische 
Uteratur  des  20.  fahrhunderts,  Fedor  Stepun;  Von  der 
Tiefe,  Paul  Tillich. 

Unterwegs.  VI  :3,  4. — Zwischen  Gott  und  den  Trol- 
len  (on  Ernst  Barlach),  Ernst  Janicke. — Addresses  on 
the  problem  of  peace  by  Martin  Niemoller  and  Karl 
Barth. 

Weltstimmen.  XXI :7,  8,  9. — Das  Werh  Hermann 
Brochs. — Walter  Hollerer  on  Giinter  Eich. — Gerhart 
Binder  in  memoriam  Hugo  Ball;  Partisanen  in  der 
schwedischen  Uteratur,  Kurt  Juster. 

Welt  und  Wort.  VII  :6,  7,  8. — Franz  Kafha  und  die 
junge  Uteratur,  Inge  Meidinger-Geise;  Henry  Ludeke 
on  Theodore  Dreiser;  Was  sind  "freie  Rhythmen"? 
Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger;  Hugo  Hartung’s  self-portrait. 
— Hermann  Hesses  Anfdnge,  Gotthilf  Hafner;  Ernst 
Schonwiese’s  self-portrait. — Un-Wirhhchheit  tn  der 
modernen  Dichtung,  Alfred  Otto  Stolze;  Alexander 
Baldus  on  Kaj  Munk;  Alfred  Semerau  on  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  Briider  Grimm’s  Deutsches  Worterbuch. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCIII:4,  5,  6. — Bild  im 
Buch,  Manfred  Hausmann;  Heinrich  Mersmann  on 
Hans  Carossa. — Hans  Knudsen  on  the  Berlin  theater 
season;  Heinrich  Mersmann  on  Ortega  y  Gasset. — 
Magie  der  Namen,  Ernst  Penzoldt;  Heinrich  Mersmann 
on  Hermann  Hesse. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  V:6. — Der  Mensch  in 
Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  Leo  Gabriel. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VI  :6,  7,  8. — Uppert-Biicher — wie 
wir  sie  heute  sehen,  Margarete  Schmid. — Ro-Ro-Ro- 
Romane,  Heinz  Rieder. — Die  Weltanschauung  in  der 
Dichtung,  Margarete  Schmid. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Musih-  0X111:6,  7,  8. — Strawinskys 
Musih  im  Spiegel  seiner  "Poetih,”  Wilhelm  Keller. — 
Bayreuth -Heft. — C  hor-Heft. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  VI :3. — 
Konhrete  Ethih,  Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow;  Der  Re- 
alismus  und  die  Idee,  Hans  Pichler;  Was  ist  Uigik? 
Paul  F.  Linke. 

Die  Zuhunft.  1952:6,  7-8. — Adolf  Scharf  and 
Jacques  Hannak  on  Victor  Adler. — Hans  Heinz  Hahnl 
on  Sartre’s  Les  chemins  de  la  liberte. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XVI  :3. — Evocacion  de  Gonzalez  Martinez, 
Antonio  Gomez  Robledo;  "Existencialismo”  en  San  Au¬ 
gustin?  Jose  Ruben  Sanabria;  Diez  sonetos  de  Hop- 
kins,  Jose  Manuel  Gutierrez  Mora;  La  sociedad  es- 
pahola  segiin  Quevedo  y  las  Cortes  de  Castilla,  Alfredo 
Berumen. 

Anales  (Universidad  Central  del  Ecuador).  LXXIX: 
331-332. — Cesar  Vallejo'.  Expresion  maxima  de  la 
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poesia  de  AmMca,  Galo  Rene  P^rez;  University  re- 
poits. 

Anuario  Bibliogrdfico  Puertorriqueno.  1952. — Alpha¬ 
betical  index  of  books,  monographs  and  periodicals 
published  in  Puerto  Rico  during  1950. 

Arbor.  XXII  :77,  78. — Umitaciones  del  teatro  de 
Benapente,  Jos^  Vila  Selma;  El  pensamiento  de  Una¬ 
muno  y  la  ciencia  positiva,  Carlos  Paris. — Gentes  hu- 
mildes  en  la  obra  narrativa  de  “Clarin,"  Francisco 
Garcia  Pav6n;  Mi  encuentro  con  Jorge  Bernanos,  Jose 
Corts  Grau. 

oriel.  No.  12. — Little  magazine  devoted  to  art  and 
poetry. 

Armas  y  Letras.  IX:5,  7. — La  epoca  de  Sor  Juana 
Inds  de  la  Cruz.  Ill:  El  Sueno,  Jesiis  Reyes  Ruiz. — 
Historia  artistica  del  libro,  Vladimiro  Rosado  Ojeda. 

Biblioteca.  Nos.  3,  4. — Distintos  aspectos  de  la  de- 
terminacion  del  autor,  Coar  Santibihez;  Lor  libros  que 
el  pats  necesita,  Luis  Horacio  Velizquez. — Las  biblio- 
tecas  y  los  bibliotecarios ,  Luciano  C.  Pessacq;  Benito 
Lynch  en  la  bibliografia,  Fausto  Burgos;  Jose  Manuel 
Estrada  en  la  bibltografia,  Adolfo  Korn  Villafahe. 

biblos.  X:49. — Bibliographical  information  compiled 
by  the  Cimara  Argentina  del  Libro. 

Boletin  Bibliogrdfico  Mexicano.  XIII:146-147. — La 
quiebra  de  la  casa  de  Osuna,  Antonio  Marichalar. 

Bolivar.  Nos.  8,  9,  10. — Dos  traducciones  de  "Ham¬ 
let"  en  verso  castellano,  Silvio  Clark. — La  filosofta  de 
la  historia  y  de  la  polttica  en  la  obra  de  J.  Nataliao 
Gonzdlez,  Victor  Frankl. — La  poesia  de  Guillermo 
Valencia,  Rafael  Maya. 

Educacidn.  XIII:  63. — Devoted  to  the  problems  of  the 
public  schools. 

Espiral.  V:41. — Aproximaciones  a  la  literatura  actual. 
IV:  De  Bergson  a  Valery,  Carlos  Martin 

Guidn  Informativo.  Nos.  1,  2. — En  el  quinto  cen- 
tenario  de  Leonardo  de  Vinci. — ^Que  es  el  arte  ex- 
istencialista?  Francisco  Alvarez  Gonzalez. 

helices.  III:5. — Primera  reflexion  sobre  el  periodismo 
puertorriqueho,  Emilio  S.  Belaval. 

Hierba.  No.  1. — Booklet  of  poetry  and  poetic  prose. 

libros  de  hoy.  11:13-14. — Sentido  y  esencia  de  la 
sdtira,  Erich  Kaestner. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  V:50-51,  52. — On  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Barcelona. — Escritores 
y  pintores  Guipuzcoanos,  Miguel  Perez  Ferrero. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXX1I:2,  3. — Sentido,  vida 
humana  y  cultura,  Francisco  Romero;  Sabat  Ercasty 
hablando  de  si  mismo,  Antonio  de  Undurraga. — Sem- 
blanza  de  Jaim  Najman  Bialiks,  Alfonso  Francisco 
Ramirez;  Centenario  de  Jaime  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Rodrigo  Beyle. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  111:19-20-21. — Ramon  E. 
Cruz  on  the  Salvadorean  statesman  Francisco  Morazin. 

Platea.  Nos.  11-12. — Special  issue  devoted  to  the 
theater  in  Puerto  Rico,  Peru,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Chile,  • 
Mexico,  U.  S.  A.,  Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  Colombia. 

Portico.  No.  8. — Verse  and  fiction  from  the  Aguas- 
calientes  regions. 


Repertorio  Americano.  XLVII:16,  17,  18,  19. — 
Homage  to  Enrique  Gonzilez  Martinez  and  Baldomero 
Sanln  Cano  by  Juan  Marinello;  En  busca  de  Cervantes, 
Alejandro  Quijano. — Symposium  of  tribute  to  Sor 
Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz;  Versos  ineditos,  Roberto  Brenes 
Mescn  (t). — El  homenaje  americano  a  Jose  Marti,  Felix 
Lizaso;  Homenaje  a  Luts  Ibarra  en  la  Maison  de  I'Amd- 
rique  Latine,  Marla  Teresa  Eyquem;  La  cultura  y  la 
cooperacidn  interamericana,  James  O.  Swain. — En  la 
lira  de  Alfredo  Ortiz  Vargas,  Lorenzo  Vives. 

Revista  de  Dialectologia  y  Tradiciones  Populates. 
VIII:1. — Influencias  marineras  en  el  espahol  de  Ca- 
narias,  Jose  Perez  Vidal;  El  mito  de  la  fiera  malvada, 
Juan  Amades. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  XII  :61,  62,  63. — 
Existencia,  libertad  y  opciSn  en  el  existencialismo, 
Jose  Ignacio  Alcorta. — El  ayer,  el  hoy,  y  el  mahana 
internacionales,  Camilo  Barcia  Trelles. — Dolo  malo  y 
dolo  bueno  (El  burlador  en  la  noche),  Francisco  Mal¬ 
donado  de  Guevara. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  X:39,  XI:40. — Trayectoria  sis- 
temdtica  del  tomismo,  Fernando  Maria  de  Basabe. — 
Ramon  Cenal,  S.  J.,  on  the  philosophy  of  history  of 
Juan  Donoso  Cort^. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  (Honduras).  XVI:9. — 
Canto  de  amor  a  Honduras  (verse),  Carlos  Manuel 
Arita. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  X11I:89. — La  traduc- 
cion  del  "Bolivar"  de  Emil  Ludwig,  Enrique  Plan- 
chart;  Alfredo  de  Vigny,  poeta  romdntico,  Jose  Ramon 
Medina. 

Seminario.  1:4. — Little  magazine  expressing  the 
thinking  of  the  student  groups. 

Semirrecta.  I :  I . — El  arte  de  nuestro  tiempo  y  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  Federico  Borghini. 

Sur.  Nos.  211-212. — Czeslaw  Milosz  on  intellectuals 
in  a  popular  democracy;  Antonio  Machado,  Octavio 
Paz. 

Universidad  de  Antioquia.  Nos.  106-107. — Dis- 
quisiciones  de  polemica  sobre  el  soneto  tnmortal  atri- 
huido  a  San  Francisco  Javier,  Samuel  Arturo  Meza  y 
Posada. 

English 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  III:3. — Reports  on  awards 
and  fellowships. 

The  Adelphi.  XXVIII :4. — American  Fiction  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Geoffrey  Wagner;  Eastwood  in  Taos,  Roger  Da¬ 
taller. 

American  Mercury.  LXXV:344,  345. — Battle  of  the 
Billboards,  Eugene  Tillinger;  East  Germany’s  "Planned 
Men,"  Norbert  Muhlen. — My  Wild  Irish  Weekly, 
Peter  Kavanagh;  The  Paper-Covered  Revolution,  Evan 
Jones;  Fifty-Two  Down,  Forty-Eight  To  Go.  A  Literary 
Inventory,  William  Phillips. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XL:3. — Henry 
Chafetz  in  memoriam  cartoonist  Robert  Storm  Peter¬ 
sen;  Upsala  College,  Evald  Benjamin  Lawson. 

Americas.  IV:8,  9,  10. — World  Art  Goes  to  Sao 
Paulo,  Lourival  Gomes  Machado. — At  Best  an  Echo. 
Soul-searching  of  a  Translator,  Armando  S.  Pires; 
Curtain  Time  in  Chile,  Ricardo  A.  Latcham. — Pub- 
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Itshed  in  Latin  America,  Gary  MacEvin;  Half  a  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Brazilian  Literature,  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira. 

The  Americas.  IX:  1. — Walt  Whitman’s  Popularity 
among  Latin-American  Poets,  Mary  Edgar  Meyer. 

The  Annals  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  U.  S.  11:1. — Principal  section:  My^- 
haylo  Drahomanov.  A  Symposium  and  Selected  Writ¬ 
ings,  compiled  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Svitozor  Drahomanov,  edited  by  Ivan  L.  Rudnytsky. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XII  :2,  3. — Freedom,  Authority, 
and  Orthodoxy,  Charles  Frankel;  Parrington  and  Car¬ 
lyle:  Cross-Currents  in  History  and  Belles-Lettres,  Louis 
Filler. — Gilbert  Highet  on  Carl  Spitteler’s  Olympian 
Spring  as  neglected  masterpiece. 

T he  Aryan  Path.  XXIII  :6,  7,  8. — Shripad  R.  Tikekar 
on  the  new  Indian  approach  in  the  study  of  languages. 
— The  Psychic  Quest  for  the  Self,  C.  T.  K.  Chari. — 
Alchemy  in  Shakespeare’s  "Hamlet,”  D.  S.  Savage. 

Asia.  11:5. — A  Literary,  Philosophic  and  Scientific 
Study  of  the  "Ktm-vdn  Kieu”  (cont.),  Thai-van-Kicm; 
Suzanne  Karpeles’  note  on  records  atx)ut  Mgs.  Taberd’s 
Latin-Annamite  Dictionary  (1836-1840). 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VII  :2. — Broadcasting  and 
Western  Civilisation,  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel;  A  Lit¬ 
erary  Magazine  on  the  Air  (B.  B.  C.’s  monthly  radio 
program  “New  Soundings”):  Problems  and  Findings, 
John  Lehmann;  Writing  for  Television:  A  Novelist’s 
Problem,  Robert  Henriques. 

Blackfriars.  XXXIII  :388-89,  390.— TAe  Lollard 
Bible,  Eric  Colledge;  Victor  White,  O.  P.,  on  Marx  as 
challenge  to  religion. — Education  and  Industry  Today, 
Patricia  Hall. 

the  California  quarterly.  1:4. — Short  stories,  verse, 
editorial  comment. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  V:9,  10,  11,  12. — Dramatic 
Poetry:  Dryden’s  Conversation-Piece,  Donald  A.  Davie. 
— The  Contented  Christian  (C.  S.  Lewis),  Wayland 
Hilton-Young;  The  Novels  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
David  C.  Reece. — The  Moral  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faus- 
tus,  Nicholas  Brooke. — Bacon  and  Paracelsus,  Harold 
Fisch. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  XXXVII :6. — Shake¬ 
speare,  J.  W.  Morrall;  A  Birmingham  Novelist  (Joseph 
Henry  Shorthouse),  Joan  N.  Harding. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XI:1. — The  Cultural 
Challenge  of  Israel,  Raphael  Patai;  Proust’s  Ethics  and 
the  Jews,  Milton  Hindus;  Modigliani:  Ordeal  and  Frus¬ 
tration,  Alfred  Werner. 

Cross  Currents.  11:4. — Brother  Martin,  Georges  Ber- 
nanos  (t);  The  Mystery  That  Is  Plato,  Luigi  Stefanini. 

Drama.  No.  26. — Clifford  Bax  on  James  Bridie;  The¬ 
atre  in  Moscow,  Myril  Pitt;  Stratford  in  Summer,  E. 
Martin  Browne. 

The  Dublin  A/agaz/ne.  XXVII  :3. — Mangan  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  1850-1860,  Francis  J.  Thompson. 

East  and  West.  III:2. — The  "Oriental”  Character  in 
Italian  Tre-  and  Quattrocento  Paintings,  Yukio  Ya- 
shiro;  Tagore  and  Italy,  Enrico  Pappacena;  The  True 
Tacitus,  Francesco  Gabrieli;  Virgilio  Orsini  on  Aldo 
Palazzeschi;  Jain  Studies  in  Italy,  Mario  Vallauri. 

Epoch.  IV:3. — Short  stories,  verse. 


Foreign  Affairs.  XXXI:1. — Operation  Rewrite:  The 
Agony  of  Soviet  Historians,  Bertram  D.  Wolfe. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1027,  1028,  1029. — The  Ford 
Foundation,  Joseph  M.  McDaniel. — Migrant  Scholars, 
Scientists  and  Artists,  Norman  Bentwich;  The  Per¬ 
sonalism  of  Emmanuel  Mounier,  J.  B.  Coates;  Douglas 
on  Capri,  Silva  Norman. — Defoe  the  Journalist,  D.  L. 
Hobman. 

The  Frontier.  III:7,  8,  9. — Christian  Ethics  and  the 
Welfare  State,  V.  A.  Demant. — Modern  Poetry  and  the 
Modern  Mind,  George  Every;  Education  As  World 
Problem,  M.  V.  C.  Jeffreys. — Science  and  Self,  Geoffrey 
Vickers. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  L:199. — Jubilee  Number,  with 
contributioiu  by  Aldous  Huxley,  et  al. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  V:5,  6,  7. — Up-to-date 
analyses  of  political  and  economic  developments 
throughout  the  Hispanic  world. — Reports  on  public 
happenings;  foreword  sketching  the  general  continen¬ 
tal  situation. — Detailed  report  on  conditions  in  Iberia 
and  Latin  America. 

The  Humanist.  XII :3,  4. — Hegel,  Nietzsche  and  the 
Nazi  Lesson,  (/),  Henry  Walter  Brann. — Brann  cont. 

T he  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XVIII  :6,  7,  8. — Notes  on  writers 
and  recent  publications;  reports  on  club’s  activities. 

Language.  1:1,  2. — The  Writer  and  the  Crisis  (/), 
Judith  Wright  McKinney;  The  Direction  of  Language, 
Harry  Wooten. — McKinney  cont.;  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Dream,  Robert  Crossland. 

Meanjin.  XI:2. — Painting  and  Public,  Frank  Hinder; 
An  American  Looks  at  Australian  Literature,  Bruce 
Sutherland;  Contemporary  Irish  Poetry,  David  Marcus. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  VI ;3. — From  Deborah  to 
Kurt:  ^he  Story  of  Hebrew  in  Israel,  M.  Z.  Frank. 

Modern  Philology.  XLIX:3,  4. — Semantics,  Science 
and  Poetry,  Richard  McKeon;  Rainouart  and  the  Com¬ 
position  of  the  "Chanson  de  Guillaume,”  Alfred  Adler; 
T he  Literary  Form  of  the  Prologue  to  the  "Canterbury 
Tales,”  J.  V.  Cunningham;  Thomas  Baker  and  "The 
Female  Tatler,”  John  Harrington  Smith. — Incidental 
Imagery  in  "Areopagitica,”  Alan  F.  Price;  The  Penitent 
Rake  in  Restoration  Comedy,  David  S.  Berkeley;  H. 
Bunker  Wright  on  the  problem  of  Matthew  Prior’s 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions;  Yeats  and  Balzac’s  "Louis 
Lambert,”  Carl  Benson. 

The  Modern  Quarterly.  VII:4. — Marx,  Ricardo  and 
Classical  Political  Economy,  Ronald  L.  Meek. 

The  Month.  VIII:1,  2,  3. — St.  Augustine,  Roben 
Speaight;  Jacobean  Playhouses  and  Catholic  Clerics, 
I.  J.  Semper;  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’  "Spelt  from 
Sibyl’s  Leaves,”  Dennis  Ward. — David  Hume  and  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  Frederick  C.  Copleston;  St.  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Henry  Slesser. — St.  Maria  Goretti,  E.  B. 
Strauss;  The  Vogue  for  Marlowe,  Pennethorne  Hughes; 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  1812-1852,  Edmund  Esdaile; 
"Dymer”:  Myth  or  Poem,  M.  Milne. 

The  Norseman.  X:4. — The  King’s  Mirror  (Konungs 
Sknggsjd),  Peter  G.  Foote;  A  Shetland  Poet  (“Vaga- 
land”),  Peter  Jamieson;  The  Englishman  in  Modern 
Norwegian  Literature,  Spren  Scland;  Denys  Val  Baker 
on  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Elizabeth  Myers. 

Northern  Review.  V:3-4. — E.  J.  Pratt:  A  Major  Con¬ 
temporary  Poet,  John  Sutherland. 
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Partisan  Review.  XIX  :4,  5. — The  Self  and  the  Other, 
Ortega  y  Gasset;  symposium  Our  Country  and  Our 
Culture  cont.,  William  Barrett,  et  al. — Symposium 
cont.;  Is  Literary  Criticism  Possible?  Allen  Tate. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LIX:2. — The  New  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  John  A.  Irving. 

Recurrence.  III:9. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme." 

The  Russian  Review.  XI  :3. — The  Tragedy  of  the 
Cosmopolite  Tairov,  Gregor  Aronson. 

Science  &  Society.  XVI  :3. — Decadence  in  the  Art 
of  T.  S.  Eliot,  Russell  Ames;  Nationalism  and  Lan¬ 
guage  Reform  in  China,  Morris  Swadesh. 

The  Sewanee  Review.  LX:3. — Delta  Wedding  as 
Region  and  Symbol,  John  Edward  Hardy;  Dramatic 
Involution:  Tate,  Husserl,  and  Joyce,  Rudd  Fleming. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LI:4. — Scholarship 
and  Publishing,  W.  T.  Couch;  Velazquez’s  Studies  in 
Abnormal  Psychology,  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs;  The  Split 
Infinitive:  Symbol  and  Symptom,  Louis  Foley. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXVII :4. — The  Aristocratic 
Origin  of  American  Freedom,  Peter  Viereck. 

Thought.  XXVII:  105. — The  Drama  of  Paul  Claudel, 
Henri  Peyre;  Simone  Weil’s  Way  of  the  Cross,  Gerda 
Blumenthal;  Francois  Mauriac  Criticism.  A  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Study,  Fernand  Vial. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLII:905. — The  French  Re¬ 
views,  I.  G.  Weightman;  The  Invention  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  G.  F.  Hudson;  Swinburne  the  Novelist,  Jack 
Lindsay;  John  Davenport  on  Augustus  John. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  VIII :2. — The  American 
Universities  and  the  Russian  Problem,  Clarence  A. 
Manning. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  Vlll:2. — 
Descriptive  information  and  appraisal  of  selected  U.  S. 
books  considered  “contributions  to  the  sum  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.” 

Variegation.  VII  :27. — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXVIII :3. — Hem¬ 
ingway’s  W astelanders ,  Carlos  Baker. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Nos.  72,  73.— N.  V.  Gogol,  N.  L. 
Stepanov;  Books  of  French  Authors  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
L.  G.  Andreyev.— Gogol  centenary  issue;  one  section 
devoted  to  the  anniversaries  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Victor  Hugo. 

Western  Review.  XVI  ;4. — The  Wolfe  Revival,  R.  V. 
C.;  Malcolm  Brown  on  Huntington  Cairn’s  The  Limits 
of  Art;  International  Arts  Congress  in  Paris,  Ray  B. 
West,  Jr. 

World  Review.  Nos.  41,  42,  43. — Robert  Gittings  on 
Christopher  Fry. — Humphrey  Searle  on  the  Salzburg 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music;  The  (Venice)  Bi¬ 
ennale  as  an  Institution,  Michael  Middleton. — The 
Biennale  as  a  Signpost,  Michael  Middleton;  Bernard 
Wall  in  memoriam  Alberto  Savinio  (Andrea  de 
Chirico). 

Various  Languages 

Uterair  Paspoort.  VII:57,  58. — W.  H.  Stenfert 
Kroese’s  interview  with  Sean  O'Faolain;  Pierre  H.  Du¬ 
bois  on  Alain;  Amy  van  Markcn  on  Ivar  Lo-Johanns- 


son;  Elizabeth  Augustin  on  Wilhelm  Lehmann. — 
Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  Georges  Arnaud’s  novels. 

L’ltalia  che  strive.  XXXV:4, 5, 6. — Achille  Marazza's 
radio  speech  opening  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  quincen¬ 
tenary;  Enrico  Damiani  on  Slavic  literature  published 
in  Italian  translation. — Basilio  Cialdea  on  the  first  dec¬ 
ades  after  Italian  unification. — Romano  Romani  on 
Gabriello  Chiabrera;  G.  V.  Amoretti  on  Bertolt  Brecht. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXV :6,  7,  8. — Autori  all'indice  e 
critica  cristiana,  Nicola  Fanti. — Benvenuto  Matteucci 
on  Melville. — Letteratura  e  diritto.  Mgr.  F.  Olgiati: 
Graham  Greene  ed  Evelyn  Waugh,  B.  Marshall. 

V induet.  VI  :2. — Articles  on  Finnish,  British,  French 
and  Russian  post-war  writings,  by  Toini  Havu,  David 
Thomas,  Yves  Gandon,  Gleb  Struve,  Vera  Alexandrova. 

Kultura.  5-55,  6-56,  7-57 — 8-58,  9-59. — Jurij  Serech 
on  thought  control  (Pok^j  Nr.  101);  Zycie  Kulturalne 
Polonii  w  USA,  A.  J. — Croce  on  political  exclusion  and 
moral  pessimism;  W.  Szukiewicz  on  American  culture; 
Memoirs  of  Jan  Szembek. — Tragiezny  Gogol,  Josef 
Wittlin;  Dzielo  XX-go  Wiekt*  (Report  on  Congress  for 
the  Defense  of  Cultural  Freedom). — Juliusz  Mieros- 
zewski  on  American  aid  to  Europe  (Kontynent  na 
emery  turze?) . 

Revista  de  Historia.  111:11. — William  Wordsworth, 
Hygino  Aliandro;  Idedrio  critico  de  Machado  de  Assis, 
Jose  Aderaldo  Castello. 

BLM  (Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin).  XXI :6. — ”Sin- 
gerna  om  samvetet  och  odet,”  Bertil  Malmberg;  G.-O. 
Adelborg  on  Vilhelm  Ekelund. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXI:6,  7. — Omkring  Stendhal  og  B.  E. 
Fogelberg,  Meir  Stein. — Reports  on  the  theater  season 
in  Oslo,  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm. 

Multi-Ungual 

Acta  Unguistica.  VI:2-3. — Metod  strukturnovo  ana- 
liza  V  lingvistike,  Louis  Hjelmslev;  A  Study  in  the 
Analysis  of  Hindi  Sentence-Structure,  W.  S.  Allen; 
Zur  Phonologie  der  englischen  Diphtonge  und  langen 
Vokale,  W.  Merlingen. 

The  American-German  Review.  XVI1I:6,  XIX:1. — 
Special  Carl  Schurz  centennial  issue. — Young  German 
Lyric  Poets,  Gerhard  Riedel;  "Books  Abroad’’  at 
Twenty-five,  Roy  Temple  House;  "Das  Westland,"  an 
American  Periodical  for  Germany,  Erich  Hofacker. 

Comparative  Literature.  IV;2. — La  epica  medieval 
en  Espaha  y  en  Francia,  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal;  F.  S. 
Flint,  Imagism’s  "Maitre  d’Ecole,”  Le  Roy  C.  Breunig; 
The  Persian  Poetry  Fad  in  England,  1770-1825,  John 
D.  Yohannen;  La  influencia  italiana  en  la  "Galatea"  de 
Cervantes,  Francisco  Lopez  Estrada;  Zen  and  the 
Imagist  Poets  of  Japan,  Frank  Livingstone  Huntley. 

Culture.  XIII  :2. — Que  penser  des  digestes?  Rodolphe 
Laplante. 

Emerita.  XIX:  1-2. — Notes  sur  quelques  manuscrits 
de  Jean  Tzetzes,  Olivier  Masson;  Observacion  sobre  el 
texto  de  la  "Alexiada,"  Constantino  Lascaris  Comneno. 

Erasmus.  N:9-10,  11-12,  13-14. — Scholarly  reviews 
of  scholarly  books. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  VII;2-3. — L’economie  et 
I’homme  dans  "Les  annees  de  voyage  de  Wilhelm 
Meister,’’  Pierre-Paul  Sagave;  Holderlin  et  la  Revo¬ 
lution  Franfaise,  Genevieve  Bianquis;  Rilke  et  George, 


periodicals  at  large 
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Maurice  Boucher;  Le  probleme  religieux  dans  la  tne 
et  dans  I’oeuvre  de  Hermann  Hesse,  Maurice  Colville. 

The  French  Review.  XXVI:I, — Julian  Harris,  presi¬ 
dent  of  AA7T,  on  the  occasion  of  the  organization’s 
and  review’s  Silver  Jubilee;  Hos  amis,  les  livres,  Marc 
Chadourne;  Germaine  Brce  on  Gide’s  he  PromSthee 
mal  enchain^;  Francis  J.  Carmody  on  les  cahiers  de  la 
plnade. 

Hispania.  XXXV :3. — The  Cultural  Scene  in  Ecua¬ 
dor:  1951,  Linton  Lomas  Barrett;  Spanish  Influences 
in  Longfellow,  Sister  M.  Aquinas  Healy;  Gabriela  Mis¬ 
tral's  Elqui  Valley,  Ruth  Sedgwick;  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  in  the  "Celesttna,"  Edwin  J.  Webber;  Two 
Portraits  of  the  Rosas  Family:  Mdrmol  and  Ventura  de 
la  Vega,  John  Kenneth  Leslie. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXI1:3. 
— Four  Centuries  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Mexico, 
Javier  Malagon;  Rafael  Altamira:  An  Appreciation, 
Thomas  Matthews. 

Hispanic  Review.  XX :3. — El  tema  de  la  honra  en  el 
"Poema  del  Cid,”  Gustavo  Correa. 

International  P.  E.  N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Booths. 
111:1. — Contemporary  Indonesian  Literature,  Mochtar 
Lubis;  Contemporary  Literature  in  Spain,  George 
Pendle. 

Italica.  XX1X:3. — 11  "dolore,”  espresstone  della  mo- 
dernita  in  Pirandello,  Domenico  Di  Maggio;  Unamuno 
y  Pirandello,  Luis  Leal. 

Latinoamerica.  1V:44, 45,46. — El  Festival  de  Cannes, 
A.  Ruszkowski. — La  Iglesia  en  Bolivia,  H.  Munoz. — 
Gloria  Riestra:  21  ahos  y  dos  lihros  de  versos,  A. 
Valenzuela. 

Libri.  11:1-2. — Die  wiedererstehende  Stoats-  und 
Universitdts-Bibliothek.  Hamburg,  Hermann  Tiemann; 
Conrad  Gesner  et  les  debuts  de  la  bibliographie  uni- 
verselle,  Paul-Emile  Schazmann;  Guglielmo  Libri.  Die 
Geschichte  eines  Bibliothekjdiebes ,  Willi  Staudacher 
(t). 

Modern  Language  Notes.  LXV11:1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — 
First  Reactions  to  “Les  Miserables"  in  the  U nited  States, 
Jeanne  Rosselet. — Melville's  "Neoplatonical  Originals," 
Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr.;  The  Chronology  of  the  “Educa¬ 
tion  sentimentale,"  Stratton  Buck;  “Le  chandelier"  et 
I'opinion  de  la  critique,  1848-1850,  J.  M.  Gautier. — 
Madame  Victor  Hugo  in  the  Poetry  of  Auguste  Vac- 
querie,  Aaron  Schaffer;  The  Treatment  of  “Saudade 
da  Patria"  by  Certain  Brazilian  Romantic  Poets,  Hubert 
E.  Mate. — Ding  und  Ich  in  Rill^es  “Neuen  Gedichteti," 
Bernhard  Blume. — Publication  of  the  Goethe-Sc hitler 
Correspondence,  Ian  C.  Loram. — Ein  neues  Fragment 
aus  Hesters  “Apol^alypse,"  Gerhard  Eis;  An  “Ur- 
Urmeister"?  Stuart  Atkins;  “Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse"  and  "Moby  Dick”:  The  Shock  of  Discovery, 
Nathalia  Wright. 


The  Listener,  published  every  Thursday  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Corporation,  features  interesting  lit¬ 
erary  articles  and  an  excellent  book  review  section 
under  the  heading  The  Listener's  Book  Chronicle, 
which  arc  of  distinct  interest  to  the  student  of  letters. 


Modern  Languages.  XXXIII  :2,  3. — John  Buxton 
Hilton  on  Th^ophraste  Renaudot;  Christine  von  Mcr- 
tens  on  present  day  German  theater. — The  Work  of 
lean  Proal,  Frank  A.  Hedgcock;  Literary  Commentary 
in  Modern  Language  Teaching,  F.  J.  Warnc. 

PM  LA.  LXVII:5. — Ortega  y  Gassefs  Philosophy  of 
Art,  Leon  Livingstone;  Heidegger's  Existential  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Modern  German  Literature,  Hans  Jaeger. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  V:l. — Les  origines  mSdi- 
terraneennes  de  Part,  Emile  Schaub-Koch;  Lo  spirito 
mediterraneo  nei  due  maggiori  poeti  d' Albania,  Ernesto 
Koliqi;  La  rinascita  del  Mediterraneo,  Cesare  Castellano. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacion.  XI:58,  59. — 
Jesus  Maria  Fernandez,  S.  J.,  on  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Belgian  Ovidc  Decroly. — O  Ecuador  cato- 
lico  em  face  da  Pedagogta  moderna,  Laura  Jacobina 
Lacombe. 

Revue  de  Linguistique  Romane.  XVlI:65-66,  67-68. 
— Formation  des  idees  etudiee  au  moyen  de  I'etymo- 
logie:  groupe  semantique  de  la  “limite,"  A.  Jurct; 
Problemi  di  etimologia  romanza,  G.  Alcssio;  La  lin¬ 
guistique  romane  au  Danemark  (1939-1945),  K. 
T0gcby;  La  linguistique  romane  en  Subde  pendant  la 
guerre  (1939-1945),  R.  Edgren. — Le  porter  “franco- 
provenfol”  d'Aiript,  G.  Pougnard;  Saggio  di  etimologie 
fran'-esi,  G.  Alessio;  L'itymologie  d'esp.  “quefar,"  H. 
Sten;  Anglo-Norman  Studies  To-day,  M.  Dominica 

Lcggc- 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXVI  :3. — Special 
section  on  Victor  Hugo,  with  articles  by  Pierre  Moreau, 
et  al.;  Alfred  Meissners  Beziehungen  zu  Paris  und 
Heinrich  Heine,  Frederic  Tramer;  Taine  and  American 
Realism,  Everett  Carter;  T.  5.  Eliot,  les  imagistes  et 
Jean  de  Boschere,  Andre  Lebois. 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne.  III:1. — Pierre 
Barriere  on  Montesquieu’s  experiences  in  Italy;  Mario 
Gabrieli  on  Knut  Hamsun;  Charles  Dcdcyan  on  “Les 
Pasquiers”  of  Georges  Duahmcl;  L.  P.  on  Andre  Gidc; 
D.  L.  on  Saint-Exupery. 

Romance  Philology.  VI:  1. — Diffusion  of  Language 
and  Structural  Linguistics,  Andre  Martinet;  The 
Fisher  King  and  the  Grail  in  Retrospect,  William  A. 
Nitze;  Two  Comments  on  Recent  Studies  on  the 
“Chanson  de  Roland,"  Ronald  N.  Walpole. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXVIII  :2. — Die  Typographie  der 
ersten  Buchdruckcr  und  Typographie  heute,  Walter 
Zerbe;  Une  cause  celebre:  Coster  contre  Gutenberg, 
Georges  Dangon. 

ll  Tesaur.  111:4-6. — Les  Rondalles  Catalaves,  Joan 
Amades. 

Vida  Hispdnica.  VI :  1  .—Gabriel  Miro  en  mi  recuerdo 
(/),  Maria  Alfaro. 


The  cultural  activity  of  the  Hungarians  in  exile  b 
best  exemplified  by  the  literary  periodical  Egesx  Ld- 
tohatdr,  published  originally  in  Paris  and  now  in 
Munich.  The  editor  is  Imre  Vimos.  Each  issue  com¬ 
bines  literary  and  political  material. 


The  Once  Over 


French:  Literature 

Albert  Beguin,  cd.  Pascal  par  lui-mSme.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1952.  192  pp.,  ill.  300  fr. — Introducing  Pascal  through 
emphasis  on  passages  from  his  works  which  best  re¬ 
veal  his  inner  self. 

J.  M.  Gauthier,  L’exotisme  americain  dans  Voeuvre 
de  Chateaubriand.  Etude  de  vocabulaire.  Manchester. 
Manchester  University.  1951.  viii-f-65  pp. — Study  of 
nouns  derived  from  exotic  sources  in  his  works. 

Pierre  Kohler.  Au  Chdteau  de  Coppet.  Madame 
de  Stael  et  ses  amis.  Lausanne.  SPES.  n.d.  37  pp.+12 
plates. — Interesting  glances  into  the  life  of  the  brilliant 
woman  whose  works  inspired  so  much  creative  activity. 

Emile  Schaub-Koch.  Constancio  C.  Vigil  et  son 
oeuvre.  Amiens.  Malfere.  1948.  156  pp. — ^Introduction 
to  the  works  of  the  Argentine  moraliste. 

French:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Raoul  Bettens-Valcourt.  L’hacienda  maudite.  Paris. 
Lut«e.  1952.  250  pp.  900  fr. — Characterized  by  dra¬ 
matic  Sian,  rapid  style,  sentiment. 

Jean  Boccace.  Le  Decameron.  Jean  Bourciez,  tr. 
Paris.  Gamier.  1952.  xii-J-724  pp. — Translation  fea¬ 
turing  shorter  sentences  and  simpler  language  than 
the  original. 


Henry  Miller.  Plexus.  Elisabeth  Guertic,  tr.  Paris. 
Correa.  1952.  645  pp. — Based  on  Miller’s  childhood 
experiences  in  New  York  and  his  adventures  as  a 
young  man  tortured  by  le  dimon  de  Vicriture. 

Henry  de  Montherlant.  Eils  de  personne.  Vn  in- 
compris.  Neuchitel.  Ides  &  Calendes.  1950. — Volume 
three  in  the  collection  Thedtre  complet  de  Montherlant 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  author. 

Marguerite  Yourcenar.  Alexis  ou  Le  traite  du  vain 
combat.  Paris.  Plon.  1952.  191  pp.  300  fr. — New  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  novel  that  first  appeared  in  1929,  published 
in  the  wake  of  the  author’s  successful  Memoires  d’Had- 
rien. 


French:  Verse 

Jacques  D’Ambert  de  Serilhac.  Petites  poSsies  pour 
un  grand  amour.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1952.  57  pp.— On 
love,  nature,  childhood  and  youth. 

Gerard  Bonaparte-Auguste.  Haiti.  Mon  pays  .  .  .  et 
son  histoire.  Malines.  C.  E.  L,  F.  1952.  39  pp,,  ilL 
60  Bel.  fr. — Short  poems  inspired  by  Haiti’s  Ixauty, 
people  and  history. 

Jean-Philippe  Hubin.  Les  automnes.  Malines.  C.  E. 
L.  F.  1952.  63  pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — Collection  of  verses  by 
a  seventeen-year-old  who  knew  he  had  only  a  few 
more  months  to  live. 


Roland  Camberton.  L’intraitable.  Sabine  Berritz,  tr. 
Paris.  Plon.  1952,  285  pp.  420  fr. — Young  Jewish 
writer  in  London  struggling  to  launch  a  new  literary 
review. 

Pierre  Clcrandy.  lls  vont  ou  leur  dieu  les  appelle. 
Paris.  Lacoste.  1951.  188  pp. — Young  love  crushed 
by  the  war. 

Carlo  Coccioli.  Fahrizio  Lupo.  Paris.  La  Table  Ronde. 
1952.  380  pp.  690  fr. — French  version  of  the  brilliant 
Italian  author’s  much  discussed  novel. 

Carlo  Coccioli.  Le  jeu.  Philippe  Jaccottet,  tr.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  253  pp.  450  fr. — French  translation  of  11 
giuoco. 

Henri  Cornclus.  Curuburu  et  autres  contes.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Lethielleux.  92  pp. — Short  fables  for  children. 

Paul  Dresse.  Vogelsang.  Bruxelles.  L’Ecran  du 
Monde.  1951.  123  pp. — Four-act  play  set  in  the  crum¬ 
bling,  chaotic  Germany  of  1945;  “values”  of  Nazism 
examined  in  the  light  of  Christian  charity. 

Joseph  Marcchal.  A  Vimage  de  Dieu.  Paris.  Lut«e. 
1952.  126  pp.,  ill.  850  fr. — E)ealing  with  the  forces 
which  create  delinquency  among  young  people  in  pres¬ 
ent  day  French  society. 


Andre  Lepelletier.  Cadences  grises.  Paris.  Lacoste. 
1952.  58  pp.  650  fr. — Short  poems  whose  lyricism  is 
heavily  weighed  down  by  a  misty,  gray  melancholy. 

Jean-Charles  Peynaud.  Rhapsodie  de  la  colhe.  Paris. 
Lacoste.  1951.  93  pp. — Verses  of  defiance  from  the 
pen  of  one  obsessed  by  the  spectacle  of  useless  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  which  is  man’s  lot. 

Raymond  Quinot.  La  lampe  d’Aladin.  Malines.  C.  E. 
L.  F.  1952,  47  pp.,  ill.  50  Bel.  fr. — The  quest  for  love. 

Andre  Sarmate.  Les  Savoyardes.  Malines.  C.  E.  L.  F. 
1952.  38  pp.,  ill.  50  Bel.  fr. — Poems  written  during 
the  author’s  convalescence  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

Claude  Vig^.  Aurore  souterrmne.  Paris.  Seghers. 
1952.  40  pp.  100  fr, — ^Introspective  verses,  in  the  well 
known  series  Cahiers  bi-mensuels. 

Yetti  van  Voorst-Tilman.  L’ame  communiquee.  Ma¬ 
lines.  C.  E.  L.  F.  1952.  79  pp.  60  Bel.  fr. — Covering  a 
wide  range  of  themes:  the  richness  of  solitude,  im¬ 
pressions  of  Africa,  home-sickness,  memories  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  coming  of  a  fairy  godmother  at  Easter. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 


Fran^ob  Mauriac.  Le  mal.  Paris.  Grasset.  24th  ed., 
1952,  231  pp.  450  fr. — Reprint  of  the  1952  Nobel  Prize 
winner’s  novel  (first  published  in  Demain,  1924)  ex¬ 
posing  the  dangers  of  ceitain  kinds  of  asceticism  in 
rearing  children. 


A.  E,  (George  Russell).  Le  flambeau  de  la  vision. 
Lcon-Gabriel  Gros,  tr.  Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud.  1952. 
xiv-4-163  pp.  500  fr. — Translation  of  The  Candle  of 
Vision  (1918),  spiritual  autobiography  of  the  Irbh 
poet. 
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M.  M.  Arami.  Vivre.  Avcrbode.  Altiora.  New  ed., 
1952.  214  pp.  -|-  15  plates.  60  Bel.  fr. — E>esign  for 
living  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquire  sanctifying  grace. 

Leon  Bonnet.  O  Vierge  Marie.  Paris.  Bonne  Presse. 
1952.  308  pp.  540  fr. — 50  meditations  on  litanies 
addressed  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Mgr.  Joseph  Gross.  Plus  prh  de  Vous,  Seigneur! 
Conferences  aux  religieuses.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1952. 
268  pp.  500  fr. — General  lectures  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligious  instruction. 

Jean  Lhermitte.  Mystiques  et  faux  mystiques.  Paris. 
Bloud  &  Gay.  1952.  254  pp.  -j-  2  plates.  450  fr. — 
Mysticism  examined  by  a  neuro-psychiatrist. 

Raymond  Ruyer.  Philosophie  de  la  valeur.  Parb. 
Armand  Colin.  1952.  216  pp.  260  fr. — Short  history 
of  the  principal  theories  regarding  values  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  (Kohler,  N.  Hartmann,  Perry, 
Dupr6el). 

P.  Lorenzo  Sales.  Un  appel  du  Christ  au  monde. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator,  n.d.  187  pp.  495  fr. — Account  of 
the  religious  experience  of  Sister  Consolata  Betrone 
(1903-1946),  Capuchin  nun  evidently  awaiting  can¬ 
onization. 

P.  Lorenzo  Sales.  Appel  du  Coeur  de  fSsus  au  monde. 
Fribourg.  St.  Canisius.  1951.  16  pp. — Pamphlet  on  the 
life  of  Sister  Consolata  Betrone. 

J.  Simon.  Le  pretre  d'apr^s  le  venSrahle  Ubermann. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1952.  184  pp.  450  fr. — Written 
for  those  about  to  enter  the  priesthood. 

Maria  Winowska.  C’est  I'heure  des  saints.  Parb. 
Bonne  Presse.  1952.  240  pp.  450  fr. — The  stories  of 
seven  people  who  have  lived  their  faith;  including  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Maria  Goretti. 

French:  Biography  and  History 

Due  de  la  Force.  Le  marechal  de  la  Force,  ll.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  399  pp.  -|-  4  plates  -J-  3  maps.  960  fr. 
— Account  of  the  activities  of  Jacques-Nompar  de 
Caumont,  Pair  et  Marechal  de  France,  from  1629  until 
his  death  in  1652. 

Hilaire  Enjoubert.  Les  quatre  soeurs  qui  furent  reines. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1952.  165  pp.,  ill. — Tale  of  France, 
England  and  the  Holy  Land  during  the  time  of 
Louis  IX. 

Pierre  Fernessole.  Pie  X.  Essai  historique.  I :  De  Riese 
au  Vatican.  Parb.  Lethiellcux.  1952.  251  pp.  +  8 
plates.  550  fr. — First  of  a  two-volume  study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Pius  X. 

French:  Correspondence  and  Memoirs 

Ruth  Clark,  ed.  Lettres  de  Germain  Vuillart,  ami 
de  Port-Royal,  a  M.  Louis  de  Prefontaine  ( 1694-1700). 
Geneve.  Droz.  1951.  453  pp. — Sheds  additional  light 
on  the  activities  of  Poyt-Royal. 

R.  Coudenhove-Kalergi.  J'ai  choisi  I'Europe.  Anne 
Mansell,  Claude  de  Heeckeren  d’Anthis,  trs.  Paris. 
Plon.  1952.  356  pp.  495  fr. — Eloquent  plea  for  Euro¬ 
pean  federation  by  the  enthusiastic  champion  of  this 
cause;  with  a  foreword  by  Winston  Churchill. 

Pilote  Mesureur.  Sensations  en  vol.  Paris.  Lacoste. 
1951.  164  pp. — Told  by  a  young  student-pilot  with  a 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  flying. 


Jean  Szembek.  Journal  1933-1939.  J.  Rzewuska,  T. 
Zaleski,  trs.  Paris.  Plon.  1952.  504  pp.  1,200  fr. — Im¬ 
pressions  of  and  commentaries  on  the  outstanding  po¬ 
litical  developments  in  Europe  during  the  thirties,  by 
a  distinguished  diplomat,  former  undersecretary  in  the 
Polish  Minbtry  of  Foreign  Affabs. 

French:  Public  Questions 

L’heure  de  la  FedSration  Europeenne.  Paris.  Union 
Europ^nne  des  F6d6ralistes.  1951.  32  pp. — Outline  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  European  unification. 

P.-H.  Spaak,  Alexandre  Marc.  Jeunesse  d’Europe. 
Paris.  La  Federation,  n.d.  31  pp. — Oils  on  European 
youth  to  take  the  lead  in  the  struggle  to  overcome 
nationalism  and  chauvinism  and  work  toward  the 
stabilization  of  Europe  and  world  peace. 

Arpad  Szelpal.  Budapest,  destin  d’une  Universite. 
Paris.  Amis  de  la  Liberte.  n.d.  20  pp.  40  fr. — ^111  ef¬ 
fects  of  Russian  reorganization  of  higher  education 
in  Hungary. 

French:  Text  and  Reference  Booths 

Eugene  Labiche,  Marc -Michel.  Un  chapeau  de  paille 
d'ltalie.  Alexander  Y.  Kroff,  Karl  G.  Bottke,  eds.  New 
York.  Appleton-Century -Crofts.  1952.  xi-4-222  pp.  -J* 
6  plates.  $2.25. — Textbook  edition  for  thbd  or  fourth- 
semester  college  courses,  with  vocabulary  and  intro¬ 
duction. 

Litres  americains  tradtuts  en  fran^ais.  Paris.  Services 
Americains  d’Informations.  1951.  xiv-|-123  pp. — 
American  books  available  in  French  translation  as  of 
May  1,  1951;  subjects  include  fiction,  social  and  po¬ 
litical  sciences,  history,  psychology,  economics,  educa¬ 
tion  and  sports. 

M.  S.  Pargment.  Cours  supMeur  de  franfois.  New 
York.  MacMillan.  1951.  ix-|-239  pp.  $4. — This  course 
in  composition  for  second-year  students  contains  ma¬ 
terial  on  French  life,  social  customs,  etc. 

Lcandre  Poirier.  Au  service  de  nos  ecrivains.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Editions  Franciscaines.  2nd  ed.,  1952.  xiv-|-169 
pp.  $2.50  Can. — Authors’  manual  containing  valuable 
tips  on  manuscript  preparation. 

Marcel  Proust.  Combray.  Germaine  Br^e,  Carlos 
Lynes,  Jr.,  eds.  New  York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1952.  xi-|-235  pp.  $1.90. — Textbook  based  on  the  first 
part  of  Du  cote  de  chez  Swann  designed  to  introduce 
Proust  to  the  undergraduate  student;  31 -page  intro¬ 
duction  to  Proust’s  work  but  no  vocabulary  section; 
notes  explaining  difficult  passages. 

Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Les  jeux  sont  faits.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Storer,  ed.  New  York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1952. 
xxiv-|-215  pp.  $1.75. — Textbook  based  on  the  com¬ 
plete  scenario  of  the  film  of  the  same  title;  vocabulary; 
introduction  to  Sartrian  Existentialism. 

French:  Travel  and  Geography 

Joe  Ceurvorst.  L’Afrique  en  jeep.  Paris.  Boivin.  1952. 
253  pp.4-32  plates. — Motor  trip  through  the  Sahara, 
Nigeria,  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
Tripolitania,  Tunisia. 

Soeur  Maria  del  Rey.  Zigzag  dans  le  Pacifique. 
Desiree  Manfred,  tr.  Paris.  CorrSa.  1952.  248  pp. — 
American  title:  Pacific  Hopscotch. 
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Max.  Sorrc.  Les  jondements  de  la  geographic  hu- 
maine.  Ill:  L' habitat.  Conclusion  generale.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1952.  499  pp.,  ill.  1,500  fr. — Impressive 
sociological  and  anthropological  work  treating  of  the 
passage  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  habitat. 

French:  Science 

Edward  A.  Armstrong,  ha  tie  amoureuse  des 
oiseaux.  Jane  Pillion,  tr.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952. 
445  pp.  +  16  plates.  900  fr. — English  original:  Bird 
Display  and  Behavior. 

Paul  Bordet,  Robert  Dubois.  La  poliomySlite.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  1952.  73  pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — 
Treatise  on  the  symptoms,  manifestations,  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  poliomyelitis;  written  in  language  understand¬ 
able  to  the  layman. 

L.  Fantozzi.  La  hi  de  I’espace.  Theorie  physico- 
philosophique  de  la  nature.  Milano.  L’Auteur.  1952. 
156  pp. — A  hardy  attempt  to  systematize  modern 
physics  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the  ultimate  truth 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  solar  system. 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Thomas  Braun,  Marcel  Thiry,  Maurice  Denis,  Henri 
Davignon.  Commemoration  Albert  Moc^el  (26  mai 
1951).  Bruxelles.  Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de 
LittCTature  Fran^aises.  1951.  23  pp. — Detailed  account 
of  the  ceremony  accompanying  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to  Albert  Mockel  at  Liege. 

C.-J.  Gignoux.  L'industrie  jrangaise.  Paris.  Boivin. 
1952.  180  pp.  -|-  10  plates.  900  fr. — The  various  ways 
in  which  France  has  made  use  of  her  natural  re¬ 
sources  since  Gallo-Roman  times. 

R.  Hoier.  Mammifbres  du  Parc  'National  Albert. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  1952.  1 11  pp.  -1-  4  plates. 
50  Bel.  fr. — Informal  observations  on  the  animals  found 
in  Parc  National  Albert,  a  wildlife  refuge  in  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo. 

Maurice  Kurtz.  Jacques  Copeau.  Biographic  d’un 
theatre.  Claude  Cezan,  tr.  Paris.  Nagel.  1950.  271  pp. 
600  fr. — Story  of  the  Theatre  du  Vicux-Colombicr,  the 
struggles,  victories  and  defeats  of  its  founder,  Jacques 
Copeau. 

Marc  Oraison.  Vie  chretienne  et  prohlemes  de  la 
sexualite.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1952.  300  pp.  720  fr. — 
Sexual  problems  viewed  by  an  author  who  is  a  Doctor 
of  Theology  as  well  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Emile  Schaub-Koch.  James  Vibert,  statuaire.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Pro  Arte.  n.d.  64  pp.  -f*  30  plates. — Well  illus¬ 
trated  introduction  to  the  life  and  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  pupil  of  Rodin. 

German:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Nelson  Algren.  Der  Mann  mit  dem  goldenen  Arm. 
Werner  von  Grunau,  tr.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1952. 
408  pp.  16.80  dm. — Tragedy  of  existence  of  ex-soldier 
in  sinister  quarters  of  large  city;  his  life  is  one  of 
shunning  police  or  “justice.” 

Hans  Friedrich  Btunck.  Wundermdrehen.  Hamburg. 
Christian  Wolff,  n.d.  399  pp.  9.80  dm. — One  of  three 
volumes  of  fables;  legends  and  stories  of  animals, 
flowers,  and  children. 


Jean  Cocteau.  Taschen-T heater.  Werner  Riemcr- 
schmid,  tr.  Wien.  Donau.  1952.  161  pp.,  ill. — 14  short, 
light  plays,  with  drawings  by  author;  first  German 
translation. 

Charles  de  Coster.  Smetse  der  lustige  Schmied. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1952.  76  pp.  2  dm. — Humorous  con¬ 
flicts  between  heaven  and  hell  over  soul  which  the 
smith  sold  to  the  Devil. 

Siegfried  Freiberg.  Das  kleine  Weltwirtshaus.  Wien. 
Fahrmann.  1951.  131  pp.— Out  of  the  grimmest,  dark¬ 
est,  post-war  atmosphere  emerges  a  conciliatory  spirit 
bringing  good  will,  light  and  hope. 

Charles  Peguy.  Das  Mysterium  der  Hoffnung.  Os¬ 
walt  von  Nostitz,  tr,  Wien.  Herold.  1929,  199  pp. 
45  s, — French  original:  Le  porche  du  mysthre  de  la 
deuxi^me  vertu. 

Paula  von  Preradovic.  Pave  und  Pero.  Salzburg. 
Muller.  7th  ed.,  n.d.  383  pp.  12  dm. — Love  story  of 
the  “old  Austria,”  based  on  the  romance  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  grandparents. 

German:  Arts  and  Music 

Alois  Kieslinger.  Die  Steine  von  St.  Stephan.  Wien. 
Herold.  1949.  486  pp.,  ill.  $2.50  (u.s.).— Problems  of 
renovation  of  Vienna’s  famous  tower. 

Siegfried  Morenz.  Die  Zauberflote.  Koln.  Bohlau. 
1952.  95  pp.  4  plates.  7.80  dm. — Historical  elucida¬ 
tion  of  opera  text  showing  spiritual  bond  uniting 
Egyptian  and  Hellenistic  heritage  through  religion  and 
art  in  the  18th  century. 

Richard  Schlegel.  Veste  Hohensalzburg.  Salzburg. 
Muller.  1952.  224  pp.,  ill.  -|-  2  maps.  145  s. — Story  of 
the  citadel  with  historical  events  reflected  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  building  scheme;  104  beautiful  photographs 
by  Alois  Schmiedbauer. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Oskar  Bauhofer.  Die  rettenden  Gewalten.  Wien. 
Herold.  1950.  272  pp.  $1.70  (u.s.). — Follows  the 
Augustinian  philosophy  of  history  as  a  field  of  battle 
between  Christ  and  Satan. 

Albert  Mittcrer,  Geheimnisvoller  Letb  Christi.  Wien. 
Herold.  1950.  407  pp.,  ill.  -|-  2  charts.  $3.50  (u.s.). — 
Develops  concept  of  Church  as  mystic  body  of  Christ. 

Erwin  Nickel.  Das  "Physil^alische  Modell"  und  die 
"Metaphysische  'Wirkjlichkeit.”  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt. 
1952,  100  pp.  5  Sw.  fr. — "Was  der  Materic  zugrunde 
liegt,  kann  aber  nur  in  einer  Me/aphysis  gesucht  wer- 
den.” 

Caspar  Nink.  Sein  und  Erl^ennen.  Untersuchungen 
zur  inneren  Einheit  der  Philosophic.  Miinchen.  Kiisel. 
1952.  400  pp.  19.50  dm. — “Die  Wesenheit  und  ihre 
Einheit  sind  aber  nicht  zwei  Relata.  .  .  .”  Pupils  of 
scholasticism  may  be  edified. 

Richard  Schmitz.  Gnade.  Betrachtungen.  Wien. 
Herold.  1952,  146  pp.  $1  (u.s.). — “Betrachtungen  fur 
alle  Tage  des  Kirchenjahres”  beginning  with  Pentecost. 

German:  Sociology  and  Psychology 

Willy  Hellpach.  Mensch  und  Voll(  der  Grosstadt. 
Stuttgart.  Enke.  2nd  ed.,  1952,  x-J-153  pp.  14.70  dm. 
— Growing  problems  of  city  life  and  its  future  studied 
from  viewpoint  of  psychophysics,  social  psychology, 
characterology. 
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Matthias  Hermanns.  Die  Nomaden  von  Tibet.  Wien. 
Herold.  1949.  xvi-|-325  pp.  +  26  plates  +  4  maps. 
$3.30  (u.s.). — Study  of  anthropological,  sociological, 
zoological  and  agrarian  problems  of  the  little  known 
province  of  A  mdo. 

J.  H.  Schultz.  Organstdrungen  und  Perversionen  im 
Liebesleben.  Miinchen.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1952.  278  pp. 
11.50  Sw.  fr. — Explanation  of  cause  of  problems,  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure,  for  laymen  and  specialists. 

Hans  Zulliger.  Heilende  Krdjte  im  kindlichen  Spiel. 
Stuttgart.  Klett.  1952.  135  pp. — Analysis  of  children 
through  games  as  basis  for  psychotheraphy. 

German:  History  and  Biography 

Joh.  Christoph  Allmayer-Beck.  Vogelsang.  Vom 
Feudalismus  zur  Volksbewegung.  Wien.  Herold.  1952. 
172  pp.  $1.80  (u.s.). — His  political  imporunce  in 
Austria’s  history  and  the  present. 

Franz  Dolger,  A.  M.  Schneider.  Byzanz.  Bern. 
Francke.  1952.  328  pp.  24.80  Sw.  fr — Scholarly  work 
indicating  advances  made  between  1938-50  in  study 
of  Byzantine  history,  literature  and  language. 

W.  J.  M.  van  Eysinga.  Hugo  Grotius.  Plemp  Van 
Duiveland,  tr.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1952.  140  pp.  9.50  Sw. 
fr. — Biographical  sketch  with  list  of  Grotius’  works. 

German:  Public  Questions 

Walter  Hammer.  Brandenburg,  das  deutsche  Sing- 
Sing.  Hamburg.  Paulsen  &  Jansen.  1951.  16  pp. — ^Two 
radio  speeches  on  Hitler’s  penitentiary  and  its  atrocities. 

Hans  Kohler,  Horst  Rogner  Francke.  Deutschland- 
Vertrag.  Weg  zu  Gesamtdeutschland.  Berlin.  Collo¬ 
quium.  1952.  46  pp. — Two  articles  concerning  Bonn 
Convention,  with  text  of  latter. 

Russlands  Rolle  im  zweiten  Welt^rieg.  Gelsenkir¬ 
chen.  Ruhr-Verlag.  1951.  32  pp. — Articles  aimed  at 
bringing  out  facts  of  Russia’s  role  in  World  War  II 
to  counteract  her  propaganda  in  Germany  today. 

Karl  Strolin.  Verrdter  oder  Patrioten?  Stuttgart. 
Vorwerk.  1952.  47  pp.  1.60  dm. — “Der  20.  Juli  1944 
und  das  Rccht  auf  Widerstand”;  why  Germany 
couldn’t  win  World  War  II. 

German:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Karl  von  Frisch.  Biologie.  I.  Munchen.  Bayerischer 
Schulbuch-Verlag.  1952.  191  pp.,  ill. — German  high- 
school  biology  text,  copiously  and  tostefully  illus¬ 
trated  in  both  black-and-white  and  color. 

Literarischer  Berater.  Neue  Bucher,  1951—1952. 
Hamburg.  Weitbrecht  &  Marissal.  1952.  63  pp.  +  4 
plates. — Classifications  under  10  topics,  with  a  brief 
summary  of  each  book. 

Siegfried  Unseld,  ed.  Das  Werl(^  von  Hermann 
Hesse.  Ein  Brevier.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Suhrkamp.  1952. 
70  pp.  -f  2  plates. — Short  descriptions  of  his  works, 
and  selections  from  his  Brief buch. 

German:  Science 

Wilhelm  Kiihnelt.  Bodenbiologie.  Wien.  Herold. 
1950.  368  pp.,  ill.  -f  3  plates.  $2.50  (u.s.). — Physio¬ 
logical-ecological  study  of  organisms  of  the  earth. 


Konradin  Ferrari  d’Occhieppo.  Kunde  vom  Weltall. 
Das  Geheimnis  der  Sterne.  Wien.  Herold.  1952.  272 
pp.  -|-  9  plates.  $3.80  (u.s.). — Explanation  of  modern 
astronomy;  with  historical  perspective. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Hans  Huber.  Wie  die  Schweiz  regiert  wird.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Spiegel.  1952.  64  pp. — Concise  survey  of 
operating  Swiss  democracy. 

"Hyperion.”  Kunstl(alender  1953.  Munchen.  Desch. 
1952.  108  pp. — Featuring  54  reproductions  (black-and- 
white  and  sepia  tones)  of  works  by  famous  French, 
German  and  Italian  masters. 

Ludwig  Koegel.  Ldnderl^unde  der  Erde.  Basel.  Ernst 
Reinhardt.  1952.  292  pp.,  ill.  -j-  1  map.  12  Sw.  fr. — 
Concise  presentation  of  main  geographical  facts  of  all 
countries  and  continents  with  carefully  prepared  index. 

Johannes  vom  Kreuz.  Die  dunkle  Nacht  der  Seele. 
Felix  Braun,  tr.  Salzburg.  Otto  Muller.  1952.  87  pp. 
37  s. — A  complete  edition  of  the  famous  poems  by 
the  Spanish  mystic;  historical  introduction. 

Karl  Robert  Langewiesche.  Fiinfzig  Jahre  Verlags- 
arbeit.  Stuttgart.  Scheufele.  1952.  47  pp.,  ill.  +  3 
plates. — His  aim  and  achievement:  “Dem  einzelnen  hat 
er  gedient,  und  die  Masse  hat  er  erreicht” 

Platon.  Das  Gastmahl  oder  von  der  Uebe.  Arthur 
Hiibscher,  tr.  Munchen.  Piper.  1952.  87  pp.  2  dm. — 
Excellent  translation  of  the  Symposium  with  clear, 
brief  introduction. 

Kurt  Seelmann.  Kind,  Sexualitdt  und  Erziehung. 
Munchen.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1952.  204  pp.  8  Sw.  fr. — 
“Zum  Verstandis  der  geschlechtlichen  Entwicklung 
und  Fehlentwicklung  von  Kind  und  Jugendlichen." 

Spanish:  Literature 

Joaquin  Casalduero.  Vida  y  obra  de  Galdos.  Madrid. 
Credos.  1951.  273  pp.  50  ptas. — To  his  excellent  work 
the  author  has  added  three  appendices  full  of  thought- 
provoking  material. 

Enrique  Espinoza.  Tres  cldsicos  ingleses  de  la 
pampa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Babel.  1951.  78  pp.  $100 
m-n. — Essays  on  F.  B.  Head,  William  Henry  Hud¬ 
son,  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

Joaquin  V.  Gonzilez.  Fdbulas  nativas.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  3rd  ed.,  1952.  146  pp.  $14  m-arg. — Third  edi¬ 
tion  with  notes  and  bibliography. 

Jose  Manuel  Gutierrez  Mora.  Hopl(insiana.  Mexico, 
D.  F.  Aldina.  1952.  239  pp.  $3  (u.s.). — The  life,  work 
and  contemporary  reputation  of  Gerard  Manley  Hop¬ 
kins  in  a  limited  edition. 

Spanish:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Pablo  Dominguez.  Tremedal.  Comedia  de  dos  Jor- 
nadas.  Caracas.  Asociacion  de  Escritores  Venezolanos. 
1952.  58  pp.  $1  m-n. — Social  changes  wrought  in  two 
families  of  Caracas  by  the  revolution. 

Arturo  Oqueli.  El  gringo  lenca.  Tegucigalpa.  L6pez. 
2qd  ed.,  1952.  203  pp. — Discussion  of  the  racial  prob¬ 
lems  of  Honduras  through  the  story  of  Boni  Garvo, 
son  of  a  Virginia  mining  engineer  and  an  illiterate 
Lenca  woman. 

Milton  Steinberg.  Como  una  hoja  al  viento.  Aida 
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Aisenso,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Israel.  1952.  430  pp. — Span¬ 
ish  translation  of  Ai  a  Driven  Leaf. 

Xavier  Villaurrutia.  La  tragedia  de  las  equivoca- 
ciones.  Mexico.  Griheos  Guanajuato.  1950.  16  pp. — 
Monologue  presented  at  Teatro  del  Caracol  in  1950; 
relates  confusion  arising  from  having  an  identical  twin, 
culminating  in  deception  of  wife  of  one  of  them. 

Spanish:  Verse 

Alfonso  Cortes.  SO  Poemas  de  Alfonso.  Managtia. 
El  Hilo  Azul.  1952.  43  pp. — A  selection  of  thirty  of 
the  poemas  mas  alfonsinos. 

Jorge  de  Lima.  Mira-Coeli.  Florindo  Villa  Alvarez, 
ed.  Buenos  Aires.  Sociedad  Editora  Ladno-Americana. 
1950.  153  pp. — Spanish  transladon. 

Guillermo  Mor6n,  Hermann  Garmendia,  eds.  La 
poesia  larense.  Caracas.  Avila  GriBca.  1951.  403  pp. 
— Anthology  of  poets  of  Lara  from  Sim6n  Escovar  to 
Jos6  Manzur  Najul. 

Fernando  Silva.  Barro  en  la  sangre.  Managua.  El 
Hilo  Azul.  1952.  33  pp. — TThe  young  Nicaraguan  poet’s 
verses  inspired  by  his  people  and  his  country. 

Spanish:  Essays 

Luis  Beltrin  Guerrero.  Variaciones  sohre  el  hu- 
manismo.  Caracas.  Asociacion  de  Escritores  Venezo- 
lanos.  1952.  67  pp.  $1  m-n. — Essays  on  phases  of 
Humanism  by  one  of  Venezuela’s  foremost  critics. 

Angel  Francisco  Brice.  El  "Bolivar"  de  Marx  am- 
pliado  par  Madariaga.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacidn.  1952.  103  pp. — Correction  of  historical  inac¬ 
curacies  in  the  Madariaga  biography  of  Bolivar  and  the 
Karl  Marx  article,  a  source  of  the  Madariaga  work. 

Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  La  Reptiblica  de  Israel. 
Mexico,  D.  F.  1950.  24  pp. — An  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  trip  to  Israel  and  his  observations  on  the  state 
of  the  new  republic. 

Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Apuntes  para  retratos.  Caracas. 
Asociacidn  de  Escritores  Venezolanos.  1952.  107  pp. 
$1  m-n. — Series  of  short  biographical  sketches  of  vari¬ 
ous  people,  including  Columbus,  the  author’s  grand¬ 
father,  and  F.  D.  Roosevelt. 

Spanish:  History  and  Biography 

Teodoro  Alvarado  Garaicoa.  Sinopsis  del  derecho 
territorial  ecuatoriano.  Guayaquil.  Cervantes.  1952. 
396  pages. — Professor  Alvarado  supports  Ecuador’s 
claims  to  territory  surrendered  to  Peru  by  order  of 
the  Rio  Conference. 

Eugenio  Carlos  de  Hostos,  ed.  Hostos,  hispanoameri- 
canista.  Madrid.  Juan  Bravo.  1952.  431  pp. — Essays 
in  memory  of  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos;  extensive 
bibliography  of  his  works,  and  of  works  about  him. 

Lino  Iribarren-Celis.  La  Guerra  de  Independencia 
en  el  Estado  Lara.  Caracas.  Avila  GriBca.  1951.  291 
pp. — Detailed  history  of  the  hitherto  neglected  role  of 
Lara  in  the  Venezuelan  war  for  independence. 

Monelisa  Lina  Perez-Marchand.  Dos  etapas  ideold- 
gicas  del  siglo  XVlll  en  Mexico  a  traves  de  los  papeles 
de  la  Inquistcion.  Mexico,  D.  F.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1945.  237  pp. — Study  of  the  decline  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  rise  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 


Jose  Luis  Trend  Rocamora.  SelecciSn  de  documen- 
tos  del  Museo  Historico  Nacional.  Buenos  Aires. 
Talleres  GriBcos.  1952.  310  pp. — More  than  100  items 
dealing  with  the  wars  for  independence. 

Spanish:  Linguistics  and 
Language  Reference  Books 

Emilio  Alarcos  Llorach.  Fonologia  espanola.  Madrid. 
Gredos.  1950.  160  pp.  22  ptas. — Excellent  exposition 
of  the  theories  of  phonology  based  on  the  Prague 
School  and  herein  applied  to  Spanish. 

Avelino  Herrero  Mayor.  TradiciSn  y  unidad  del 
idioma.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  1949.  166  pp. — The 
author  presents  lexicological  material  to  those  eager 
for  idiomatic  perfection. 

Juan  B.  Selva.  Compendio  de  gramdtica.  Buenos 
Aires.  Kapelusz.  1950.  xvi-+-236  pp. — Basic  reference 
grammar  of  Spanish;  based  on  the  Academy  Grammar 
with  additions  from  recent  linguistic  study. 

Juan  B.  Selva.  Trascendencia  de  la  gramdtica  de 
Bello  y  estado  actual  de  los  e studios  gramaticales. 
Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz.  1950.  x-|-245  pp.  $20  m-n. — 
History  of  the  Bello  grammar  and  detailed  analysb 
and  evaluation  in  the  light  of  contemporary  lin¬ 
guistic  studies. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Anuario  bihliogrdfico  uruguayo  de  1947, 1948,  1949. 
Montevideo.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  xi-|-47,  x+39,  xi4*51 
pp. — Yearly  compilations  of  works  of  Uruguayan  au¬ 
thors  received  by  the  Biblioteca  Nacional. 

Carlos  Garcia-Prada,  William  E.  Wilson.  Nuevas 
lecturas.  Boston.  Heath.  1952.  viii-1-324  pp.,  ill. — 
Graded  reader  for  second  college  year  of  Spanish;  con¬ 
tains  folklore,  anecdotes,  historical,  political  and  social 
background  of  Spanish  America. 

Jacinto  Grau.  El  senor  de  Pigmalion.  William  Giu- 
liano,  ed.  New  York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1952. 
vi-|-212  pp.  $1.90. — Suiuble  for  second  year  college 
student. 

Juan  Rodriguez-Castellano.  Estampas  sudamericanas. 
New  York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1950.  x+287  pp., 
ill.  $2.50. — Intermediate  Spanish  reader;  texts  in  con¬ 
versational  form;  exercises. 

Jose  Luis  Trend  Rocamora.  Catdlogo  de  documentos 
del  Museo  Historico  Nacional.  1.  Buenos  Aires.  Min¬ 
isterio  de  Educacidn.  1952.  551  pp.,  ill. — Catalogue 
listing  by  number  over  4,000  documents  dating  from 
1605  to  1869;  content  of  each  summarized  in  a  short 
paragraph. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Hector  Beeche.  Servicio  social  criminologico.  La 
Habana.  Montero.  1951.  478  pp. — Methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  used  by  the  Servicio  Social  Criminologico  in 
combating  crime. 

Tomds  Borris.  La  Espana  completa.  Madrid.  Con- 
sejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  CientiBcas.  Madrid. 
1950.  58  pp.  -j-  18  plates.  16  ptas. — Study  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Africa  on  Spanish  culture. 

Jose  Deleito  y  Pinuela.  Ortgen  y  Apogeo  del  "Genero 
Chico."  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1949.  572  pp. 
80  ptas. — Memories  of  the  Madrid  theater. 
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Jose  Macario  Yepez.  Defensa  de  la  Iglesia.  Caracas. 
Avila  Grifica.  1951.  263  pp. — Essays  and  poems  honor¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  el  Pro.  Mtro. 

Memoria  (1946-1951).  Mexico.  Procuraduria  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Justicia  del  Distrito  y  Territorios  Federales. 
1952.  942  pp.,  ill.  -f-  2  plates. — A  resume  of  five  years’ 
activity  of  the  Mexican  Department  of  Justice. 

Jacinto  Miquelarena.  El  lenguaje  del  amor  y  las  mil 
y  una  f rases  peregnnas.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1951.  539 
pp.  35  ptas.— Collection  of  quotations  on  love  from 
various  authors,  plus  others  on  mbcellaneous  subjects. 

English:  Literature 

J.  B.  Poray,  O.  S.  Zeromska.  The  Pattern  of  Life  in 
Poland.  Vll:  Art  and  Literature.  Paris.  Mid-European 
Research  &  Planning  Centre.  1952.  76  pp. — Study  of 
role  played  by  Communist  Party  and  Sute  of  Poland 
in  artistic  creativeness  from  1944-51. 

Walter  Staaks.  The  Theater  of  Louis-Benoit  Picard. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  California  Press.  1952. 
vii4-104  pp.  $1.50. — Biographical  sketch  and  study  of 
his  plays  in  chronological  order. 

English:  Fiction  and  Drama  - 

Colette.  Gigi.  Julie  de  Carneilhan.  Chance  Acquain- 
tances.  Roger  Senhouse,  tr.  New  York.  Farrar,  Straus 
and  Young.  1952.  315  pp.,  ill.  $3.50. — ^Three  of  the 
best  short  novels  by  one  of  France’s  most  endearing 
writers  in  new,  congenial  translations. 

Stendhal.  Lamiel.  T.  W.  Earp,  tr.  Norfolk,  Conn. 
New  Directions.  1952.  256  pp.  $2. — Life  of  “devil’s 
daughter”  traced  from  peasant  girl  to  fashionable 
Parisian  coquette. 

Lope  de  Vega.  T he  Discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Christopher  Columbus.  Frieda  Fligelman,  tr.  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.  Gillick.  1950.  62  pp. — Prose  translation  of 
the  comedy  with  three  illustrations  from  original  Span¬ 
ish  edition  of  1614. 

Elio  Vittorini.  The  Red  Carnation.  Anthony  Bower, 
tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1952.  244  pp.  $3. — 
Third  of  a  series  of  Vittorini’s  novels  being  published 
in  English  translation  by  New  Directions.  (Others:  In 
Sicily,  Twilight  of  the  Elephant.) 

English:  Verse 

Dorothy  Broughton,  ed.  The  Complete  Worl^^s  of 
William  Diaper.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1952.  lxxvii4-363  pp.  $3. — Foreword  by  Bonamy 
Dobree;  biographical  and  critical  introduction,  exten¬ 
sive  notes  on  introduction  and  text,  explanatory  notes 
on  poems,  appendix. 

Lyra  Belgica.  l:Two  Flemish  Poets.  II :  Four  Belgian 
French  Poets.  Clark  and  Frances  Stillman,  trs.  New 
York.  Belgian  Government  Information  Center.  1951. 
55  pp.,  ill.,  61  pp.,  ill. — Translations  from  Gezelle, 
Van  de  Woestijne,  Verhaeren,  Van  Lerberghe,  Maeter- 
link,  and  Elskamp  with  biographical  introduction  on 
each. 

English:  History  and  Biography 

W.  R.  Bonniwell,  O.  P.  Margaret  of  Metola.  New 
York.  Kenedy.  1952.  177  pp.,  ill.  $2.50. — Story  of  the 
saintly  life  of  a  14th-century  Italian  girl  born  blind, 
hunchbacked  and  terribly  deformed;  beatified  in  1609, 
and  still  awaiting  canonization. 


Robert  H.  Ferrell.  Peace  in  Their  Time.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1952.  293  pp.  $4. — Ori¬ 
gins  and  implications  of  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 

J.  H.  Hexter.  More’s  Utopia.  The  Biography  of  an 
Idea.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1952. 
xii  +171  pp.  $3. — Biographical  rather  than  historical 
interpretation,  relating  growth  of  the  idea  in  M(»'e’s 
mind  to  personal  situation,  times,  etc. 

V.  Raghavan.  Yantras  or  Mechanical  Contrivances  in 
Ancient  India.  Basavangudi.  Indian  Institute  of  Cul¬ 
ture.  1952.  31  pp.  1/8  r. — Refutes  the  popular.  Western 
idea  that  ancient  India  was  a  nation  of  impractical 
dreamers. 

H.  J.  J.  Winter.  The  Life  and  Thought  of  Avicenna. 
Basavangudi.  Indian  Institute  of  Culture.  1952.  14  pp. 
1/  r. — Lecture  for  Avicenna’s  Millenary  Celebration 
treating  his  work  systematically  by  topics  of  study. 

English:  Public  Questions 

Britain  and  the  Cold  War.  London.  Westminster 
Press  Provincial  Newspapers  Ltd.  1952.  69  pp.  1/3. 
— Future  of  British  foreign  policy  discussed  under  “ob¬ 
jects,  framework,”  relation  to  U.  N.,  U.  S.,  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe,  Middle  and  Far  East 

Sidney  Hook.  Heresy,  yes — Conspiracy,  not  New 
York.  American  Committee  for  Cultural  Freedom, 
n.d.  30  pp.  $0.10. — Pleas  for  citizenry  to  muster  cour¬ 
age,  knowledge,  and  intelligence  to  keep  freedom 
alive  at  home. 

John  Kaps.  The  Martyrdom  of  Silesian  Priests. 
1945—46.  Munich.  Kirchliche  Hilfsstelle.  1950.  128  pp., 
ill. — Commemoration  of  deaths  of  Silesian  priests  with 
some  excerpts  from  eyewitness  reports. 

Jose  P.  Laurel.  Moral  and  Political  Orientation.  Ma¬ 
nila.  The  Author.  1949.  vi+65  pp.  $0.75  (u.s.). — 
Japanese  imprisonment  brought  about  these  reflections 
to  help  his  native  Philippines  gain  moral,  and  thus 
political,  perspective. 

Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Middle  East  Institute.  1952.  68  pp.— Series  of 
seven  addresses  presented  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Middle  East  Affairs,  sponsored  by  the  Middle 
East  Institute. 

English:  Text  and  Reference  Boo\s 

Peter  A.  Berton.  Manchuria.  An  Annotated  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress.  1951,  187 
pp.  $1.30. — Emphasis  on  economic  conditions,  ex¬ 
cludes  references  to  language  and  literattire;  many 
Japanese  works. 

Boo\s  and  Periodicals  in  Western  Languages  Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Richard  Etting- 
hausen,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Middle  East  Institute. 
1952.  viii+111  pp.  $1.50. — Selected  and  annouted 
bibliography  with  special  emphasis  on  medieval  and 
modern  times. 

M.  L.  Danilewicz.  The  Pattern  of  Life  in  Poland. 
VIll :  Periodical  and  Non-Periodical  Publications.  Paris. 
Mid-European  Research  &  Planning  Centre.  1952.  48 
pp. — Effect  of  controls  put  on  Polish  publishers  under 
Communist  system. 

Hafez  F.  Farman.  Iran.  A  Selected  and  Annotated 
Bibliography.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress. 
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1951.  ix-f*  100  pp.  $0.70. — Descriptive  annotations  with 
some  critical  comments;  412  items,  a  few  in  foreign 
languages. 

Wilfred  Granville.  The  Theater  Dictionary.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  x-|-227  pp.  $5. — 
“British  and  American  terms  in  the  drama,  opera, 
ballet.” 

Mildred  P,  Harrington,  ed.  The  Southwest  in  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Books.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1952.  xix+124  pp.  $2.50. — Bibliography 
with  brief  critical  descriptions  of  books  dealing  with 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Texas. 

Donald  H.  Mugridge,  comp.  American  History  and 
Citfilization.  A  List  of  Guides  and  Annotated  or  Se¬ 
lective  Bibliographies.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of 
Congress.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  18  pp.  $0.25. — Lists  117 
items  with  brief  descriptions;  some  additions  and  cor¬ 
rections  since  first  edition. 

NBC  Handbook  ®/  Pronunciation.  James  F.  Bender, 
comp.  New  York.  Crowell.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  xii-|-372 
pp.  $4  .50. — Each  word  is  given,  respelled  to  show 
pronunciation,  then  in  phonetics.  Names  of  places, 
people,  words  in  news,  everyday  terms,  etc. 

Joseph  Palmeri,  E.  E.  Milligan.  French  for  Reading 
Knowledge.  New  York.  American  Book  Company, 

1952.  xii-|-255  pp. — For  the  student  wishing  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  French  in  a  short  time;  em¬ 
phasis  on  those  “tricky”  constructions  which  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  “get  right.” 

Sargent  Guide  to  Private  Junior  Colleges  and  Spe¬ 
cialized  Schools  and  Colleges.  Boston,  Mass.  Sargent. 
1952.  250  pp.,  ill.  $1.10. — Listing  of  junior  and  senior 
colleges  with  ratings  and  descriptions;  specialized 
schools;  advice  to  prospective  students. 

Sargent  Guide  to  Summer  Camps  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Boston,  Mass.  Sargent.  7th  ed.,  1952.  95  pp.,  ill. 
$1.10. — Listing  of  camps,  giving  directors,  addresses, 
outstanding  features,  etc.  A  geographical  classification 
and  one  according  to  type  of  camp. 

Rudolf  Smits,  comp.  Serial  Publications  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  1931-1951.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  1951.  ix-1-316  2 -col.  pp.  $1.50. — Attempts  to  in¬ 
clude  all  government  and  nonofficial  serial  publications 
in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1939  in  Russian,  Ukrainian, 
or  a  Western  European  language. 

English:  Travel 

Marie  Nocle  Kelly.  Mirror  to  Russia.  London.  Coun¬ 
try  Life.  1952.  248  pp.  -J-  34  plates.  $4.50  (u.s.). — 
Travel  book  by  wife  of  British  Ambassador  to  Mos¬ 
cow  who  was  privileged  observer  of  Russia. 

Peter  Putnam,  ed.  Seven  Britons  in  Imperial  Russia. 
1698-1812.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press. 
1952.  xxxiv+424  pp.  -|-  10  plates.  $7.50. — With  his¬ 
torical  introduction  and  annotations  to  seven  selections 
from  discerning  estimates  of  Russia  between  1698  and 
1812. 

David  A.  Talbot.  Contemporary  Ethiopia.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1952.  x-j-  267  pp.  $4.50. — A 
picture  of  the  progress  in  Ethiopia  since  the  beginning 
of  Haile  Selassie’s  reign,  by  an  American  journalist 
with  7  years  experience  in  the  country. 


English:  Miscellaneous 

Annual  Report  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 
Pasadena,  Calif.  1951.  41  pp.  +  8  plates. — Explains 
Fund’s  purpose,  policy,  program,  operating  principles 
and  its  relationship  to  Ford  Foundation. 

Stella  S.  Center.  The  Art  of  Book  Reading.  New 
York.  Scribner’s.  1952.  xix  +  298  pp.  $3.50. — Tech¬ 
niques  of  reading  more  effectively. 

J.  W.  Dark.  Low  Rent  Asian  Housing.  Hong  Kong. 
The  Author.  1952.  121  pp.,  ill.  HK$10. — Study  and 
proposal  for  remedy  of  housing  problem  in  Asia,  com¬ 
bining  professional  experience  in  West  with  knowledge 
of  Eastern  traditions. 

Fernand  Mossc.  A  Handbook  of  Middle  English. 
James  A.  Walker,  tr.  Baltimore,  Md.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  1952.  xxiv+495  pp.,  ill.  +  4  plates. 
$5.50. — Impressive  manual  of  Middle  English  syntax 
containing  200  pages  of  pertinent  text  material  and 
abundant  notes. 

Robert  Motherwell,  Ad  Reinhardt,  eds.  Modern 
Artists  in  America.  1.  New  York.  Wittenborn,  Schultz. 
1952.  198  pp.,  ill.  $5.50 — Discussions  at  art  confer¬ 
ences,  illustrations,  bibliography  of  art  publications,  etc., 
to  inform  public  what  modern,  distinguished  from 
contemporary,  art  is. 

H.  J.  Vihervuori.  Sauna.  The  Finnish  Bath.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1951.  126  pp.  300  mk. — Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  description  of  this  Finnish  institution,  with 
chapters  on  its  history,  its  properties,  its  construction. 

John  C.  Woodiwiss.  Mad  or  Bad?  London.  Quality 
Press.  1952.  176  pp.  +  16  plates.  15/. — Eleven  cases 
illustrating  difficulty  in  determining  whether  criminal 
acts  arc  committed  in  sanity  or  insanity. 

Jan  H.  Wszelaki.  Fuel  and  Power  in  Captive  Middle 
Europe.  New  York.  Mid-European  Studies  Center. 
1952.  63  pp.  $.25. — Appraisal  of  possibilities  for  ful- 
fiilment  of  production  goals  expected  from  industrial 
revolution  of  Russia’s  satellite  empire. 

Yivo  Annual  of  Jewish  Social  Science.  VI.  Kop- 
pcl  S.  Pinson,  ed.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  In¬ 
stitute.  1952.  320  pp. — Articles  on  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion,  pogroms  in  Ukraine,  communal  life  in  Poland,  etc. 

Dutch:  Miscellaneous 

De  porseleintafel.  Amsterdam.  Verccniging  ter  Be- 
vordcring  van  dc  Bclangcn  des  Boekhandcls.  1951.  78 
pp. — Special  printing  distributed  as  premium  by  the 
Commissie  voor  de  Propaganda  van  het  ncderlandsc 
Boek. 

Raymond  Paul  Pierre  Westcrling.  Mijn  Memoires. 
Antwerpen.  N.  V.  Uitgevcrij  P.  Vink.  1952.  308  pp. — 
Translation  of  Prince  Justice,  the  autobiography  of  the 
“Lawrence  of  the  South  Pacific.” 

Finnish:  Miscellaneous, 

Albert  Christ-Jancr.  Eliel  Saarinen.  Kaarina  Ruoh- 
tula,  tr.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1951.  160  pp.  1100  mk. — 
Reduced  version  of  the  American  work  on  the  famous 
architect,  but  with  a  larger  number  of  photographs 
picturing  Saarinen’s  early  work  in  Finland  than  the 
original  American  edition  had. 

Matti  Halli.  Aurinkoisia  Tarinoita.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1951.  204  pp.  350  mk. — Lightly  humorous  tales  of  a 
whimsical  cast;  less  successful  than  the  author’s  earlier 
collection,  Seitsemdnnen  Taivaan  Poiktt. 


WORKSHEETS 

A  Quarterly  Journal  of  International  Scholarship 

The  editors  of  WORKSHEETS  announce  the  first  issue  of  an  entirely  new 
magazine. 

WORKSHEETS  publishes  the  major  works  of  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology, 
literature  and  alli^  domains  never  before  translated  into  English. 

Thus,  each  issue  of  WORKSHEETS  offers  the  student  and  scholar  the  best  of 
critical  writing — ^articles  not  from  one  or  two,  but  several  foreign  languages. 

Contents  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1  include:  A  Letter  on  Humanism  by  Martin  Heidegger; 
The  Psychology  of  Revolutionary  Behavior  by  Emilio  Miri  y  L6pez;  Problems  of 
Lyric  Poetry  by  Gottfried  Benn;  On  Suicide  by  Karl  Jaspers;  The  Concept  of 
History  by  Walter  Benjamin. 

$135  the  copy  $5  the  annual  subscription 

WORKSHEETS 

Box  530  Grand  Central  Annex  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Bool(s  of  Today — Uvres  d*Aujourd*hui—Ubri  d*Oggi — 
Bucher  von  Heute 


This  internationally  circulated  literary-bibliographical  monthly  magazine  in  Span¬ 
ish  (minimum  size,  80  pages)  publishes  essays,  reviews,  comments  and  notes  fnMn 
the  literary  life  of  the  entire  world  and  offers  Argentina  and  all  of  Latin  America 
information  not  available  elsewhere. 

It  b,  therefore,  an  excellent  advertising  medium  for  book  dealers  and  the  general 
reading  public.  Publishers  are  invited  to  send  us  books  for  review  (especially  in 
science,  art  and  technology),  catalogues  and  information  about  new  publications. 

Advertising  Rates  by  Arrangement 
Subscription  Price,  Five  Dollars  a  Year  (U.  S.) 

Air  Mail,  Ten  Dollars  a  Year 


Casilla  Correo  699 


Argentina 


Buenos  Aires 
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Environment 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  university  president  in  the  United 
States  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  scholarly  publishing  program  at 
his  instimtion.  Human  environment,  he  suggested,  could  be 
mightily  afiected  by  the  work  of  scholars  in  printed  fonn.  By 
this  means,  he  said,  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the  universities 
could  be  extended  to  all  the  world’s  peoples. 

President  William  Bennett  Bizzell  then  took  positive  steps 
to  create  a  publishing  division  at  the  university  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  it  became  known  as  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  For  twenty-five  years  this  scholarly  publishing  house  has 
acted  upon  the  principle  expressed  in  the  phrase  accompanying 
its  colophon,  or  printer’s  mark,  “The  printed  page  is  everyman’s 
university.” 

Its  larger  purpose  is  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  environment  of  its  state  and  nation  and  readers  every¬ 
where.  In  this  objective  it  has  had  the  loyal  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  magazine,  BooJ^s  Abroad,  whose  hori^n  is 
not  less  broad,  and  whose  age  is  one  year  greater. 

To  readers  throughout  the  world,  to  its  foimding  Director, 
Joseph  August  Brandt,  to  its  staff  members,  past  and  present, 
and  to  the  University  which  has  sponsored  its  activities,  the 
Press  returns  grateful  thanks  after 

twenty -five  years  of  scholarly  publishing 


University  of  Oklahoma  Press 

Norman 


